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EEKATA. 

Notes^O’ii a Buddhist 3Io7iastery at Bliot Bagan^ Journal No. 1, iS90. ■ 

Page 52, line 26, read Udasinas /or Udasia. 

,, 5S ,, 2 ,, or ,, ro. 

„ ■ 55 17 *89 cf/ter January. 

„ „ 31 read /or 

'■ts ■ ©v 

„ 56 , ^ put 4i after B&g&m, 

,, ,, ,} 9 & 10 read JDasnami (Jiaving ten names) is tbe collective nam© 

of the followers of these fonr disciples, for Dasnami 
(having ten names] is the name of these four disci- 
ples and their followers collectively. 

„ „ „ 21 „ Upanlshads /or Upanishats. 

„ ,, „ 2 from foot read pretension for prentension. 


57 

„ 10 

„ ,, „ contains 

,, contain. 

j» 

» 6 

„ „ places 

„ place. 

58 

» 9 

JJ 71 71 94 

read Him /or him. 

„ 95. 

61 

„ 14 


63 

» 16 

„ allow them to /or allow to. 

>» 

„ 3 from foot read had rendered for has rendered. 

70 

» 17 

5 , ,, „ occasion 

read Bengal for Bengel. 

„ occassion. 

71 

„ 1 


?s 

„ 4 

„ predilection for predelection. 

72 

» 15 

,, entrusted „ trusted. 

76 

'■»',17 

,, Brahman, and said /or Brahman, said. 

80 

lasc line ,, M. Amiot 

„ Mr. Amiot. 

84 

line 1: 

,, confectionery 

,, confectionary. 

85 

„ 6 

.gave, him dismissal 

„ gave his dismiss^ 


14 

,, whom devotion for 

whose devotion. 

88 

: S, & 

3 ,, hospitality „ 

hospitability. 

89 

■jj ' . 5 

„ ’ .consecrated , 

consecratad. 

n 

„ 35 

„. ,, Messrs. . ’/?,■ .. 

Mr. ■ 
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A Chmnm.aT of the Dialect of Cliliattisgarh in the Central Provinces. 

Written in Hindi hy Me. Hiralal Katyopadht-^ya, Headmaster of 

the Anglo-’Vernaciilar School in Dhamtari^ District Bdijmry Oenfral 

Provinces^ translated and edited hy George A. Grierson, Esq., C. S. 

Ihtropugtion. 

1- ChhattlSgarll (tlie fhirty-six forts) is tlie name of tlie nioslj 
eastern of tlie divisions of the Central Provinces. It is bounded on tlie 
nortli by Chntiya iJTagpiir, on the east by Orissa, and on the south and 
west by other portions of the Central Provinces. 

2. The language spoken in this tract belongs cleaiiy to the Eastern 

Gaudian Family, It may be classed a.g a dialect of Bilniii. Its verbal 
forms are most closely connected with those of Baiswari, while its 
system of declension more closely resembles that of Bhoj’pnri. In one 
important point, the formation of the plural, it shows a close connexion 
with Uriya. ■: 

3. The present grammar has -been written by Mn Hiralai 
Kavyopadhyaya, Headmaster of the Anglo- Yernacuiar school at Bhain^ 
tari, District Eaipur, Centol 'Provinces, ' It was written in the Hind! 
language, and it has fallen to my lot to translate it, and to rearrange a 
portion of it,' according to the bnstom'of European grammars. 'Here ancl 
there I have added a few philological notes. 












!. 


/r 

^.71 


iit ' ' 
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4 We are all indebted to Mr. Hirdlal Kdryopadbydya Ms^ry 
careful and interesting work, and I gladly “f 


careiul ana lEieresiiug nui-xx, axxxx X „ ^ i;„nf nn flip 

to tbe small band of those who are ^ttemping to tMvw l.gbt on t^^^^ 
dark byways of Indian vernaculars. It is only by eMistrng be 
assistance of gentlemen like him, who take an intelligent interest in the 
snbicct and who are willing and able to put in writing that knovled^e 
of facts which can only be attained by local 

hope to be able to finally map out the true relationship be.iieen the 
various languages of India. ^ 


PART I. 


Chapter I. Orthogp.apht. 

5, The nasals «=, and when standing alone are^alkeqnally 


prononnc'ed like the dental W, thus Tm/ battle ’is pimonnced _ 

6. A Tatsama n is pronounced like W- Thus, cold is pro- 

ronncU A Tatsama n is pronounced like Thus, wm, langu- 
age ’ is pronounced W9T. and ‘ a fault ’ is pronounced _ 

7. EACEPimK,-In theivord of etermty,’ is pro- 

nooncecl like g,— tlms, _ . 

8. The remaining letters are pronounced as in Hindi. 

9. In the following grammar, words will he spelled as they are 
pronounced. So that we shall spell TST and not K>5, flTT and not 

Ut and not tl^ and not and not 

1 ft me h, trandator. The above are very few of the letter changes in this 
dmlect.' ‘ This is, however, of little importance, as all will ho found m Dr. Hoernle s 

^’'"^Orio very "important change may he noticed hero, -the shortening of an 
antonennltimate vowel. When, in a tadbhava word, a long vowel, owing to 
STomoonWion, or other cause, finds itself in the antepenultimate or other 
earlier syllable of a word, that vowel is *ortened. Thus, the long form of 
‘ a mango ’ is and of ^ ‘ a horse,’ particulars on this 

noiut aud also for particulars regarding Long and Redundant forms, the 
reader is referred to the Gaudian Grammar, and to the Introduotioa to A Comparative 
Dictionary of the Bihari Language by A. S'. R. Hoernle and G. A. Grierson. 

The short vowels 4 t (like a^in IMo), P e (like S in ^f), and o (tho short 

of the imperfect or neutral vowel ” (as in cjhor’ica'U and the 

peculiar long "4 d, (pronoxmoed Uke a in fall), which occurs in tho root wiU all 
bo found in this dialect, and the reader is referred to the preface of tho Bihaxi 
Dictionary, above referred to, fo® further information concerning them. 
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PART 11. NOUSS. 

ChAPTEE II. POEMATIOS OF Jfoirss. 

(Secondary and other nominal si'JP^es.) 

11. Secondary suffixes form- nouns from other nouns, as loiiuct 

from primary suffixes which form them from roots. _ ^ ^ .,,thor 

iV t 4 followinc; secondary suffixes are those giren by ^he author. 

::'Cr..'.:r.-rirTS.r,— ‘=r 

translator has put at the end after the otheis. anvthin" or a 

14. femmiire fT, signifies a person eoirnected with anylhi 

vessel for containing anything. 

Example,— , 3 . 

‘ a traveller ’ from S’ST ‘ a road. 

‘ a rider ’ from dtrr ‘ a horse,’ 

... 

fem. J ^ 

‘ an oil-vessel ’ ‘ 

* a ^H-vessel V ^ ^ 

‘ a milk-vessel ” ■^‘inilk. 

^ Seead/Gr.|§ 206,207. 

15. % added to nouns forms nounS of agency. 

Exam^e, causes illusron. 

See Gd. Gr. §§ 209, 1, h and 210. 

16. or added to adjectives forms abstract UOUns. 

Examples,- ‘ acridity.’ 

or 5S*^Tt: ‘ beauty.’ 
iggtal; ‘ sourness.’ 

See Gd. Gr. §§ 220, 221. 

17. tjT orxpfr added to adjectives forms abstract UOUnS. 

./^XApld;. : ■ .. V': -'riV: 

18 DiimUUtiveS are fomed by using the feminine termination t- 


:.^i^„‘'acrid.’ 

^5^^ ‘ beautifnl/ 
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Sometimes the masculine long form in is used and more often the 
feminine long form in ^T. 

Examples, — : 

a • palanquin/ ^#1 ^ a petty palanquin.’ 

‘ a basket/ ^ a little basket/ 

§^1 ‘ a son/ ^ 3 : 7^1 ‘ a little son/ 

^ a ATater-Tessel/ ^ a little water- vessel/ 

T ^ a pestle/ ‘ a small pestle/ 

See Gd. Gr. §§ 250, 257, 195, 199, 201. 

19. added to adjectives forms abstract nouns. 

' Examples,-— 

* sw’eet/ ^ sweetness.’ 

Of. Gd. Gr. §§ 281, 282. 

20. ^T^T, fern. added to nouns forms nonns signif jing posses- 

sioa. 

Examples, — 

isR Svealth/ ^ a wealthy 

person.’ 

See Gd. Gr. §§ 293, 294, Cf. §§ 315 and if. 

21. or *^TT, feminine or signifies an agent. 

B. r/., or ‘ a woodman ’ 

from ‘ wood.’ 

This is probably the same as ^KT, through confusion of the suffixes 
and 

SeeGi Gr. §§ 293--~296, 315-~-32i. 

22. jp^ added to substantives forms adjectives. 

Example, — 

^‘hunger/ ‘ hungry.’ 

These are connected with the Bihari termination forming the 
past participle. Of. Gd, Gr. §§ 302 and if. 

23. or added to a substantive, forms adjectives of relation. 

■■■■■Example,— "- ■ ■ 

^ a house/ or mm ‘ of ’ or ' belonging to a 

:.■■'. house./ ; . , . ,, 

See Gd. Gr. §§ 330, 331, where however ’er is given only as a 

24. t is used -to form adjectives from substantives ; e. g. 
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25. ,, * possessing ’ is added to Biibstan, lives to form adjSCtiv^S. 

■ ■ ■ Example^ — • 

beauty,® ‘ possessing, beauty/ ^^eauti- 

. fa!.’' 

. \ , TMs is not a iadhliava suffix at' all, ■ -The' word is borrowed direct,; 
from the Sanskrit, ready compounded as a tatsama. ' 

^ 26. ' 3!ir added to nnnierals,' signifies multiplicatiOE. 

■ , Example, ^ — ' 

Hliree ' ■ ‘ tliree-f old.® 

TMs is not properly a suffix at all, blit is derived from a compound 
already formed in, Sanskrit. 

27. I: added to adjectives makes SUbstantiTeS. 

Example, — 

^ young.® ^ youtb.® ■ ■ 

TMs is the Persian sttffix is. 

28. signifies possession, e. p. a land bolder,® from 

‘ land/ 

This is tbe Persian suffix 

OH AFTER III 

G-exder. ... 

29. There are two genders, — ^Masculine and Peminine. Tbe gender 
of names of living things follows their nature, males being masculine 
and females being feminine. Of things without life, those names which 
are identical or nearly identical with Hindi names generally follow the 
Hindi usage. The following rules will be found useful. 

30. Words ending in and in a silent consonant which is not 
are generally masculine, and those in t and If are generally feminine. 


Emm^les. 

Masculine, 


Chattisgarhi. 

Hindi. 

English. 



^ a doorway.® 



^ rice.® 



* betel® 



‘ sackcloth/ 



^ clothes.® 



* a stone/ 



^ bedding/ 


Famine . , 




^ earth/ 

Wim&iMmIX 


^ wood ashes.' 
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^Tft 


' a' stick.’' '''■. 


’w<nt 

‘ a imt.’ 

TO 

TO 

‘ a word.’ 

TO 

TO 

Exceptions. 

MascitUne. 

‘ night.’ 


'ftti 

^ an eleiihant,’ 

int 

TO 

‘ a village.’ 


<%"'3rT 

‘ a black-ant.’ 

TO 

Feminine. 

‘ boiled rice. ’ 



‘ pulse/ 

TO 


* a shield.’ 

fSflrai 


* a neck-ring/ 



‘ a kind of veil.’ 


and others as described below. 

81. Abstract nouns in w, ^3 '^3 ^3 are 

mascaline. 

Those in t, ft, ^Tt. ^^3 are feminine. 

Ewainples,— 

Mascnline. Feminine. 

‘ meeting.’ ‘ ripeness.’ 

‘ drinking.’ OTI'lt, ‘ cheating.’ 

‘ decking.’ ‘ gi-^iag to drink.’ 

3TOW, ‘ cheating.’ ^nCTt;. ‘ acidity.’ 

W^T, ‘ touching.’ ‘ sweetness.’ 

‘ union.’ ‘confusion.’ 

^ii3r:^/‘'SOiirness/ 

32. Feminines are formed from masculines as follows : 

(1) Masculines in form tlieir feminines in t ; Tims, — 
Masculine. Feminine, 

EKt, 'a boy/ ‘a girF. 


^ a master/ 


or ® a mistress/ 


(2) Long forms in form tlieir feminines in ; thus,”— 

■* a biorse.’ - 'ttlXWT, ^ a mare.’ ^ 

, * an old man/ * an old woman/ 

* a bnSalo bnll-calf/ a buffalo heifer^/ 

(3) Sometimesin .the last ease is substituted for ^x ; thus,- 




< a tigi^ess.’ 
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tli-ns. 


THs TfiTST is sometimes applied diSerently ; thus, ^ ^ 

(4) Masculines containing a long vowel, shorten it before rRSf, 

‘abard.’ ‘his wife.h^^ , 

€a,‘a camel.’ ‘ a she-eamel.’ 

(5) MascuUnes in t and its long form take Tfsw regularly ; 


* an elepliant/ 

‘ a stop-keeper.* 

* a daughter’s son.* 


tlias,'^ — ' ' 

^ a eow-elepliaiit.* 

■ or' ^fiTir, ‘ Ms -wife.* 

daugMer’s' 

daughter/ 

^firaT,‘ a shop-keeper.’ ^fiW, ‘ his wife.’ 

' a grass-cutter’.’ ‘bis wife. 

(6) So also wordsin a silent consonant, ^T, and f, signifying persons 

of a certain tiude or profession ; thus, _ , 

a washerman.’ ‘his wife. 

‘ a smith.’ ‘ his wife. 

‘ a cowherd. ‘his wife.’ 

‘ an oilman.’ W^Tt«TSf, ‘ his infe. ^ ^ _ 

Sometimes the Hindi custom is foEowed; thus,— 

§^5r, &c. 

(7) Names of Brahman tribes take :f^ ; thus, 

f^^TTTrstsf, or Ttmtnrsf. 

■ 

(8) Some nouns are irregular ; thus,— 

‘ a father.’ ^a mother.’ ^ 

‘ a brother.’ ‘ a sister. 

‘ a he-goat.’ or f fK’EIT, ‘ a she-goat.’ : 


CHAPTEH IV. 

Humbek. 

83. There are two numbers, Singular and Plural. 

34'. (1) The Plural is formed from the Singular by adding the 

suffix- wsrj-thus,---: ; ^ ^ 

Singular. Plural. 


8 
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'^ 15 :, niase , ‘a cup.* 
masc., ‘a man. 
masc 5 ‘a sister’s husband.* 
fern., ‘ goods and chattels.* 
fem., a neck-ring/ %fm! 

#?)■, fem.j * a she-goat.* 

Wt, fem.j * a daughter-in-law.* 


35. (2) i?ir is sometimes omitted, especially in the nominative 

plural, and in the case of things without life ; thus, * a man,* or 

* men ’j ‘ a bullock,* or ‘ bullocks ‘ a she-goat * or ‘ she- 

goats,* and so on. 

36. (3) An old form of the plural, which is now very rarely 

used, is formed by adding ^ to the singular. If the word ends with a 
long Yowel, that vowel is shortened; thus ‘a bullock*; nom. 

plnr. acc. pliu\ 

37. Affinity, With the plural suffix compare the old Hindi ^ men,’ 

and the Uriya plural suffix The old form in ^ is the regular Bihari plural 

oblique termination, 

38. (4) Sometimes the plural is formed by prefixing the words 

w, w?T, or mm ; thus,— 

Singular, FluraL 

Mjm ^ ^ or mm 

m w t?!, t?!* or mm t?!. 

31). (5) Sometimes with &c., iTW is also used at the same time, 

thus, — 

Singular i^rfb 

Plural m ^ ^ or^l 

This last form is very common. 

CHAPTER Y. 

IKFX.EXIOK. 

40. The cases are formed with the following postpositions, which 
are added to the noun direct. In the plural, they follow the suffix 
Nominative — or 

Accusative m or 

Instrumental m. 

Dative or 

Ablative . 

’ Genitive 
Locative 

Vocative, — 
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41. Tlie postposition of tbe noraiimtive floes not. coi*i‘e.s[joricl ;<> 

tlie Hindi It is used to gi^e tbe idea of definiteness. Tims Jf’C, 
* a neclv/ but ‘ tbe neck/ In tbe plural it is rarelj used with 

tbe suffix iiif, thus rarely ‘ tbe necks/ 

42, In tbe Accusative and Dative, ^ is more used by tbe polite, 
and more by rustics. In tbe Dative, rustics soiiieTiines use- WifIfT or 
lilfp:, witb or nvitboiit tbe Genitive postposition # prefixed,— -iL us, 

• ■ ■ 

■ 40. , Tbe typical .vocative' interjections , are X and wliicb are 
sometimes written and 

44. Affimities . — Except all tliese irostpositions , are tlie same as tlio;ie ia 
use in Biliiri , and, other Eastern' G-auclian ■languages, or, at most, are Itit sliglif.ly 
chaiiged. Eegarding I do .not know of any closefy related word in otlior Gancliari 
languages. In Bibari, tbe' pleonastic long form t€rmiiiat,ion is used In a similai* 

sense.,. This tends to. point to -tbe probability of tbe origin of being tbe Pr.iki’it 

pleonastic terrnination or., lY, "429.) , /fbus 

cr, with eiipbonic G. A. G. 

45. Tbe following is, an example of tbe declension of a 'nxa,soiilme 
noun ending in a silent consonant. 

ill:, ^ a neck.^ 

'SiNeaTLAR. ' fi Horn, in:, '3rc-^ ■ , ■ ^aneck,’' tbe need?-/,, ^ 

Acc. 3R-^ ilY-^T ‘a neck.’ 

Iiistr. 3TT-# 'by a neck/ 

.. Dat. ' 'to’ oiv'loiianeck.® ., 

Abb iTK-’# 'from a neck,’ 

Gen. 'of a neck/ 

Loc, 'ill a neck/ 

■;Yoc//' . “trill"'' ." 'Oneok.’;,',""' 

'Pi.'0EAb/ Horn. ■■■3r^,,iIK-W.iTt“^K, / 

(rare) « necks,’ ' tbe necks 

Acc. ' necks.’ 

■, 'Instr.'/iiK*iT5r-#' b- ' ''bj'mecks. 


Dat. 




WXrm^: 

' to ’ or ' for necks.’ 

Abb 


' from necks/ 

Gen. 


' of necks.’ 

Loc. 

iiT-iTir-nf 

' ill necks. 

Yoc. 

X 31^-iriT. 

' 0 necks,’ 


Tbe old, rare, form of tbe plural is 

Similarly are declined, 'fruit,’ 'ficus religiosa,’* 'ififW,, 
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46. Tlie following is an example of the declension of a masculine 
nonn, ending in long 


‘a boy/ 

Plueai,. 


* a horse/ 

* clothes/ 

‘ a moustache/ 


SllS'GirLAR. 

Fom* 

Acc, wm-W 

Instr. and Abl. 

Dat. 

Gen. . . 

■Loe. 

Voc. 

The old, rare, foim of the plural is &c. 

Similarly are declined, 

* a bullock/ 

ft^T^T ' a whelp/ RI 

2:f3T ‘ a basket/. 

‘ a calf/ &c. 

47. Ail nouns are declined in the same way, and it is hence need- 
less to give further paradigms. The following are examples of nouns 
of every possible termination, 

48. fS) Masmlim in shori % 

There are no nouns ending in short Sanskrit words ending in 
when adopted as into this dialect, (a) sometimes drop the 

final vowel, and are declined like nouns ending in a silent consonant, and 
(t>) sometimes lengthenTt, and are declined like nouns in 

Tims, fa) ifftt ‘a gem,’ becomes Rif, and (h) ^ ‘an ofi exnng ’ 
becomes and ‘ Vishnu/ 

49. (4) Masculines in long % 

Examples; ‘an elephant/ ^ffl' ‘ a black ant,’ ‘a 

neighbour/ #|#1' ‘ a potter’s wheel/ ‘a village.’ 

50. (3) Masculines in short 

Thei’e are no nouns ending in short Sanskrit words ending in 
'gf, when adopted as tatsamas into this dialect, (a) sometimes drop the 
final vowel, and are declined like nouns ending in a silent consonant, 
and (5) sometimes lengthen it, and are declined like nouns in 

Thus (a) ^ ‘ a brute,’ becomes W, and (b) ‘ a saint/ becomes 




51. (6) Masculines m long 

Examples; ^i|:‘a,cup/ wheat/ 
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Ixampies ; * a mmf ^ a man,’ tiXM H’he last daj/ : 

oB. {S) .'*3fasc%lmesSn 

. Examples ; * a sister’s husband ’ ; (Skr,' ^ ii.ew'S.’ 

:54.,.:.(9;) .iN'o masculine nouiis end in ^ Or in 
: - ,. '55. ,(10), Feminims in a silent consonant 

Examples.; goods and chattels/ ' iiW ‘mind/ ^wisdom/., 

afe ‘ conversation/ ‘ ink.’ ' 

5 6. (11) Feminines ' in long ^. ■ 

Examples; ‘a mill-stone/ ^fwwT '‘a neck-ring/ ^fwr/a 

small basket/ < a kind of veil.’ 

57. (12) Feminines in short See masculines in short :Ho. B. 
68. (13) Feminines in long % ' 

Examples : ‘a she-goat/, grave!.’ , ^ 

‘earth/ ^ ‘mother/ ‘sister/ /ink-stand/’ ; 

‘a washer/ : 

59. (14) Feminines in short See masculines in % No. 5. 

60 (15^ Feminines in 

Examples : ^ ‘ a danghter-indaw/ ^ a test.’ 

61. (16) There are no feminine nouns in ^ or in 

CHAPTER VI. 

Adjectives. 

62. The following is a list of commOE adjectiwes, with their 
Hindi and English eq[uivalents. 


ChJiattisgarM. 

Minii, 

English, 



good. 

if, Wf:^/': if:f ' 

IfT 




small. 

; W, , , 


long. ■' ■ 


^’CT 


?r3^v,fiw. 

ftwrr 

yellow*. 

€t^, 


. ■ dark blue.' 

WTO, 

liT^T 

. Mack, 

^’Ct, f TKT, 

f W 

white. 


'w:,; 

y;.'.'greeh.;^ 


ww 




■Mt nlL ■#*! -JJll 
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'intelligent.’ 

*1^, 

*frc, ^K, 


' many.’ 


wfer 

' few.’ 


63. Tadhkava adjectiYes in form tlieir feminmes in % ; tlnis,— 

^TTl'j ; but tliis rule is often neglected, and the 

genders aie mixed up ; thus, or ' a little geiitle- 

inan ’ ; in^j- or a little girl.’ 

64. Tu give the meaning of likeness or resemblance, the follow- 
ing sufixes are xxsed,^ — equivalent to the Hindi 

Willi ixoiins or with the genitive cases of proiioiiiis, 

With adjeoiires, 1*1, 1^, ^ ; thus,— 

GhliatHsgarhi. Hindi. English. 

or 

'^-’«g*r, 

or ^-’ST 

WTT-^’9*r, *iK*’WW, or 

if[T-Bsr 

^f-i*r, 

i^-l*h ?^-f%*T^: ; ‘liitleish. ^ " ^ 

Numerals, 

65. The Cardinals are the same as in Hindi. The syllable 
added to a caxxiinal makes it definite ; thus, — ‘ the one,’ ‘ the 
txx^o,’ “ both,’ fiin ‘tbe tlmee,’ ‘the huncli’ed,’ 

66. Indefiniteness is given by adding or thus 

5^ 'about hve/ 'about two,’ 'about a score/ 

' aboxxt a hundred/ 

67. Exactness is given by adding the syllables few, or SW ; 

thus,—- 5^-few, 3^-«r5r 'exactly one/ ■^-few, 'exactly 

two/ , _ ' . ^ 

6'8. ' ' llllltiplicatioil ' is'-xienoted by ■ ^ adding the syllables • WW, 

IK, or tx, before the first, of which a long Yoxvei is usually shortened ; 


' like a village/ 

' like the moon/ 
' like me.’ 

' like that/ 


' biggish. ’ 
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^ twice,’ ^ tlirice/ four' 

times,’ ^ once/ Hwice/ ^\w tt'liriee,’ ^foiir 

times/ ‘ five ■ times/ ■ .‘five times/- '* seven times/ , 

' ‘ eiofiit . times.’ 

■■"■ '<3 . ^ 

,:,69v - Fractional numbers ;----tlie 'following maj fie noted. 

^ ‘a quarter.’ 

■■ ‘-'a half.’ . ■ 

' ' ' ■ ‘ three quarters.’ 

t? ‘ one and a lialL’ 

^1; ‘ two and a lialf.’ 

■ ‘ three and a half/ : 

70. Ordinals ;■— the following may fie noted. 

First, ’tr^, 

Second, 

Third, ^Nt’cm, fwgr^vgir, fireTKT®. 

Fourth, 

The %Yords in WWW and WW^ may optionally have annnasilc on 
either of the last two syiiafiles ; thus, or ^WT^llw,, or 

and so on. 


Adjectives used as Suhstantives. 

71. When adjectives are used as substantives, they are treated as 
such. 

Thus wS ^ a big ’ is thus declined as a substantive. 

Singular, Plural. 

Fom.' .■■>'Wf/w3‘Wr :■ ;':■■■/■ 

„Acc.; / ^ 

and so on. 


GHAPTEH YII. 

PKONOuisrs. 

72. The declension of pronouns is somewhat peculiar. Each pro- 
noun has in each mimfier three forms,— a direct, an oblique, and a 
genitive. The direct form is that used with the nominative,, the oblique 
is that used in the aceusative and sometimes in the dative, the genitiTe 
is that used in the other cases, and sometimes in the dative. In other 
•words the oblique form is used in the accusative, with the postpositions 
and Wj, and it is also used in the dative with the same postpositions. 
The genitive form is used by itself for the genitive, and with the usual 
postpositions tor the other cases. Moi*eover it is used with the post- 
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position WX and or WT^ of tlie dative. We tlins get the follow- 

^ mg scheme. 

Kom. Direct form. 

Acc. Oblique form with m or 

Instr. Genitive^with #. 

Dat. Oblique form with ^ or and Genitire with 

or mnx- 

AbL * Genitive with 
Gen. Genitive form. 

Loc. Genitive with . 

73. In the plural, there are moreover two forms, a simple, 
declined as above, and a periphrastic formed by adding to the simple 
plural form. This periphrastic form is declined regularly like a sub- 
stantive. 

74. In some places the instrumental and ablative are used with 
the oblique and not with the genitive form, but this custom is dying 

■■■■ OUt;."'^'^''".-. 


75. 

follows.- 

used. 


Personal Fronotins, 

The Personal Pronouns of the first and second persons are as 
-For the third person, the Bemote Demonstrative Pronoun is 


Singular 


Direct 
Oblique 
I Genitive 
f Direct 


Plural 


) Simple \ Oblique 


First person. 

" Sa,®* ■ ■ _ , ■ . . 

«roriX *1' 

Second person. 
W or ‘ thou.’ 


‘me’ 

WT 

‘ thee.’ 


‘my’ 

WTX 

‘thy.’ 

srij ; 

‘ we ’ 


‘ye.’ 

'5pr, ;,■■■■ 

‘us’ 

d _ t 


‘ you.’ 

C f 

WTT 

‘ our 


‘ your. 


‘ we’ 


‘ye.’ 


1 ( Genitive 

V Periphrastic 

The forms ^ and w are used by the vulgar, ^ and 'Sf'*' by the 
educated ; sometimes or is used instead of W'y to express respect. 


76. ^ or 

‘ ‘ I ’ is declined as follows : 



Singular. 

Fom. 

ir or if 


Acc. 


‘ me.’ 

Instr. , 


‘ by me. 

Dat. 

»fK- 


‘ to ’ or ‘ for me.’ 

AbL 


‘ from me.’ 

Gen. 

5FftK 

* my.’ 

Loc. 

„ *S 

mx-m 

‘ in me.’ 
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Plural. 



Simple. 

Periphrastic. 


E'om. 

dm 


‘we.’ 

Acc. , 


‘us,’ / 

Instr, 



,‘by us.’ ' 

Bat, 


mxx-m 



&C. 





&c. 

‘ to'-’ or ‘for us.’ 

Afol 



‘ from us.’ 

Greu. 

mvK 


‘ our.’ 

Loc. 


WW5f“iif 

‘ in us. ’ 

71, W 

or * tliou’ 

is similarly declined ; thus,-— 




Singular* 


Horn. 

?r or w 

‘ thou.’ 


Acc, 

‘thee.’ 


Instr. 


* by thee,’ 


Bat. 

-wr; 




‘ to ’ or ^ for thee.’ 

Afol, 


^ from thee.’ 


Gen. 

<frc 

‘thy.’ 


Loc. 

WK-^T 

‘in thee,’ 




JP luTcdt 



Simple. 

Periphrastic, 


ITom. 



‘ye.’ 

Acc. 



‘ you.’ 

Instr. 



‘by you.’ 

Bat. 





&c. 

<&c. 

‘to’or ‘ for you,’ 

Abl. 

... 

.gii-ipfr-# 

‘ from you.’ 

Gen. 

■■■, 


‘of you.’ 

Loc. 



‘in you.’ 

In tie oblique plural form, gi? is sometimes written for 

"Wien or is used to express respect, the forms are as follows : — 


Singular. 

Simple Plural. 

' ' ^ , Periphrastic Plural., 

Birect 


wanting 


Oblique 




Genitive 






This respectful form is rarelj used, and appears to foe dying out. 
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78. As already explained, tlie instrumental and ablative of these 

pronouns in some places are used witli the oblique instead of with the 
genitive forms ; thus— ift-#, WT-f and instead of ifTK-#, 

WK-#, and 

79. The periphrastic plural is formed, it will be seen, by adding 

IfpiT to the simple nominative plural. Sometimes, however, it is added to 
the simple genitive plural, thus ; 

&C. 

Reflexive Promim 

80. The Reflexive Pronoun ‘ self ’ is declined regularly in 

the singulax’ like a substantive, except that the genitive takes no termi- 
nation ; thus — 


Rom. 

Acc. 

Instr. 

Dat. 

Abl. 

Gen. 

Loc. 


^rq[cr-^f 


^self.’ 

^ self 
^ by self.’ 

^ to’ or ‘for self.’ 
‘ from self.’ 

‘ own.’ 

‘ in self.’ 


The plural is formed by repeating the word thus ITom. 

^ selves,’ Acc. and so on. 

This pronoun is frequently compounded with pei'sonal pronouns ; 


s, 

Acc. 


‘ myself.’ 

Acc, 

SSjiO 

fT 

‘ thyself/ 

Acc. 

WT 

‘ himself/ 

Acc. 

'CT-’Rsr 

‘ ourselves., 

Acc. 


‘yourselves/ 

Acc, 


‘themselves.’ 


The Muhial Reflerlve Rronomi. 

81. The mutual reflexive pronoun or ^ig§t 


Gen. 

liOO. 

Gen._ 

liOC. ' 


Genitive and Locative of both numbers ; thus,*— 

SmGULAB. 

‘ of each other.’ 

' in each other.’ 

Plural. 

^ of each other.’ 
' m each other/ 
■ The vulgar sometimes make a plural with ^ ; thus,— 
&c. , ^ - 



I89'0..]' 
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.Bemonsimfive Promtim. 

82. Tiie proximate Demonstrative Prononn % sonietimes, spelt % 

‘ tliis ' and the Remote Demonstrative ProBonn vhe/.' 'she/ 'it/- 
tliat/ ' are cleciiiied exactly like the personal pronouiis. 

The, principal form, s are as follows : ' 


Siiisfiilar 


r D,irect 

< Oblique 

. C Genitive 

, ^Direct 

, \ Simpler Oblicine 
P,!nral / , ^ 

J V. Genitive ■ 

V Periphrastic • 


or ^-ipirr 


w\, 


The accusative frec|iieiitly drops its postposition thus x ' see 
this/ instead WT .^see that/ instead . of 

In the genitive case singular,. the forms '5?:-^ are' sometimes- 

used,. So also, in the gen'itive case plural, the forms and are 

sometimes used. ' ' 

: Instead, of and and are sonietinies used. 

It is unnecessary to decline these in full. 

The Correlcdwe Pronouns* 

8,3. These include the Relative- P.ronouE # ' who/ and its Correla- 
tive % ‘he (who)/ They are declined exactly like the Demonstrative 
pronouns, except that the nominative has three pairs of forms, founded 
,on. the three sets, «itir and and efl^. and , respective! j. 

The principal parts are as follows I 


/Direct 


Singular 


Plural 


Oblique 
^Genitive 

{ Direct 
Oblique 
Genitive 
Periphrastic 


or , 

#, or 

: 

or--f^^-i^5f 


I 


■ t. m% 

; or 
or W3W 

fwir, 
t ww, 

', ; or- 


The aoonsative frequently drops the postposition ; thus t’® 

‘ (He) 'Whom you see’; # ^ ‘show that about which 

you speak.’ 

In the genitive case singular and plural ^ is sometimes substituted 
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foj‘ m I thus instead of 

&c. 

Instead of and flpf , and fww are sometimes used.. 

It is not necessary to decline these pronoiiiis in full. 


■ hiterrogai^ke Fwnoims, 

84. The Masculine and Feminine Iiiterrogati¥e Pronoun 
or eit’gii is declined like the CoiTelatiTcs. The only clj/iierencc is 
that there is no direct form % as might be expected, and that there is 
an additional singular oblique form 

.■ Trinoijpal Farts. 


Sirgiilai' 


Pi lira] 


Direct 

or 

Oblicfiie 

o,r mj 

Genitive 

m-mK 

Direct 

1 

01 dique 

> not used. 

Genitive 

■■■ ),■ 


‘.Periphrastic 


or ■ 

■ The geiiitiTe.:sirignIar is also or s|n-€ ' 

To signify d' which of niaiiy,’ this pronomi is, frequently repeated, ■ 
and is then thus declined in the plural. 

'Korn, (RK) ; (rk) ; 

; or or 

, „ ■ Acc,. wm . . 

. . : ; 

wi-m ; or mi-m. 

And so on : when the oblique form is used, the postfiositioa is 
repeated after each member of the compound, "svhiie with other forms, 
it is only used after the second member, 

85. The WmtBT Interrogative Proioim m ^ 'what/ is one of the 
lew-snrTiyals of the neuter gender in the dialect. 

It has an oblique form m% but in other respects is declined in the 
singular regularly like a substantive, thus, — 

Kom. eiil ; Acc, ; Instr, and so on. 

Sometimes is used instead of ; thus, and so 


on. 


The plural is formed by doubling the pronoun ; thus— 

Kom. mi w; ’Acc, mn ; Instr. mi% mm and so on. 
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Ind^nite Promum, 

,, 86. The Iiidefmite Proaoilll or ^^any one,,* 'some one/ 

is deciinecl regularly in tlie. singular like a substantive.; tliiis,— 

'Eom, 

Ace, or ana so on. 

‘The plural is formed by rediiplicpdion, — tkiis, 

or ^^ifl ^^iO, 

Acc. mm ; &c. 

. and so on. 

Tlie vulgar sometimes add ; tliiis,—Aec. ^lifl ^i«fT“W’«7-*Wb and 
so on. Sometimes an oblique is used ; tlins, Acc, 

^ and so on. 

87 . 1 !W 'aiiytliing ^ sometliing ’ is ' declined ^ .similarly ; ..tiaus,— • 

sing. ,Ko 111, Acc. 1iW*^,“WT} £md so on. 

Piiir. Amu. Acc. or ’§i'^ and sO'Oiq 

tlie vulgar adding ii«T as above. 

88. Oilier Indefinite Pronouns are 'a/ *a certain*; 

■ * aiiotiier/ ' other ’: ' both. * ; ■ Wf , ,^*T 

'all’ ;,' 'some,’ b several / 

These are all declined like above. 

89. ■' When tWO proilOHIlS are used togetheib or. when 'a proaoim 
and a noun, are used to.gether,. the case - postpositions . are' added to ,tha 
latter of the tv;o ; thus, 

.. t,'.;: (acc.) " ' one or other 
■ ' from ■ whosoever' ’ 

' for what bullock.’ , 

/ each to a different man.’ : 

■ each by different .in eri ’. , ' 

. and' so on. I, . 

■'90. .. 'The following are Proaominal AdJectiTes.,.:'; 


mm' . 
^x ^x 



A. Quantity. 


■■Pro',xi,'mabe,' De- .■.'■ 




nionstrative 



:pcr€',. 

or 




or (vulgar) 



xn:% 


v'--. 




this much;’ 
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Remote Be- 


lli ouslrative 


■ ' ' OF 


or (vulgar) 


or 

. . 

Relative 

mmm, 

’ or 

mn-:m : 

or (vulgar) 


, or 

■ 

Correlative 


, or 


|C or (vulgar) 

fm:m^ 

or 


‘i Interrogative 

■ m'm, 

or 


.or (vulgar) 

fmn-m. 

- : or 

\ ■ 


‘''wlaat miicli.’ 


‘ that inucli/. 


* ^ how much. 


W 


miichf’ 

B. Quality, ' ' 

Proximate DemonstratiTe^^, Gn this way ’ HHs.’ 

Remote DemonstratiTe m is not used), m tiiat 


Relative 

Correlative 

Interrogative 


^sr, ‘in what way.’ 

t5, (?W rare) ‘in that way.’ 
1^, ‘inwhat way.V 
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PART III. THE TlPiH. 

Chaptee Yin. 

feTBODECTOBY. 

91. ' Tliere are two EUMberS,— Singular and Plural. 

9'2. TEere are tlaree persons, first, second, and tliird. 

93. Them is no distinction of gender. 

94, In tlie present tense of tlie defective .anxiliarj ' verb, in tlie 
future; tense indicative , of ail verbs, and in tenses derived from them, 
tlie . polite and tbe Ylllgar use different forms for each' person. These 
will be made clear in the paradigm.s, ■ ■ ■ 

, 95. Every verb bas. a root, from wbicb every otlier form is cle.rived. 
Tbe.root may be found by taking the infinitive in ^ and discarding tliat 
letter. Tbe remainder is tbe i-oot. Tims ^ to move,” Root 

‘move” or it may be found by taking the third singular present con- 
junctive, and discarding the termination Thus ‘llf) he move,’ 
Root I’W. The 2iid singular Imperative is always the same as the root. 

: 96; There are two auxiliary Terbs in use (1) the Defective 
auxiliary verb, (2) the Complete auxiliary verb. 

The Defective auxiliary verb uses up two roots in' its conj'uga- 
tion, s/ the ‘remain.’ 

The Complete auxiliary verb is formed from the 'Cl 1 become,’ 
and is conjugated regularly throughout; except that its preterite is 
irregular. . ' ■ Its preterite is' nevei' used ' as- an auxiliary, .but on,ly ' as a . verb 
substantive. 

■ CHAPTER- IX. 

' POEMATION 'OF MO'ODS Am TeXSES. 

97. There are three moods, the Indicative, the Corij unctive or 
Conditional, and the Imperative, 

-The .moods have the. following tenses : 

,v: , „..-;.Ihmcati?e,“«- .-.Preterite. ; 

Future. 

/'Present Definite..' : 

Imperfect. 

Future Durative, 
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Perfect. 

Pliiperfeot. 

Future Exact. ' 

CoxJUHGTiYEj— . Present.' ' 

■ , Preterite. 

Future. - . 

^ Present BiiratiYe. , 

, . Future Exact. ■ 

' .2nd Preterite. , , 

Bipeeative,— - Present. 

' Tlie Imperative 1ms also ail Honorific IniTU, 

Tenses may be also divided into simple; (d- Kadicai and Participial 
and Peripbrastic. Tlie former are ' , foriiied by taking tbe Boot ■ or a. 
Participle, and adding tb,e personal terminations direct. The, latter ■ are 
formed with the aid of auxiliary verbs sal) joined, to the present or 
past participle. ■ Classitymg them accorci.iiig to this s.fcem wo get, 

Simple,~-Indicaiive.,— Preterite and Future ; Co,Djiinctive, —Present 
and Preterite ; Imperative,— -Present and ilonorilic. 

Periphrastic,*'— Indicative,— *Pres,eiit , Uefi-iiite, . Iwperfc.ct,. .Hiiiative 
Future, Perfect, Pluperfect, and Future Exact ; Conjunctive,— Future, 
Durative Present, Future Exact and 2Ed Preterite. 

Ill the following Paradigms, the tenses will be classed according to 
this last system. First the Simple and then the Periphrastic tenses, in 
order. 

The tenses are formed in the following way : 


A. . Simple Tenses » 

98. The Preterite Indicative is formed by adding tlie following 
terminations to the root : 


Person, 

1 Singular. j 

j Plural. 

1st 


1 ' — ■ 

2nd 

55 ; nr 


3rd 




99. The Ptlttire indicative is formed by adding the folio w^iiig 
terminations to the root. This tense has two forms, one used by the 
polite and the other by, the vulgar. 


ItdO." 

A Grant 

tiar af tjm Chhaf 

t hfj ar It % dialect . 

23 

i 

' Sing 

nlar. . .'j 

i Pill 

rahV'' , ■ 






i 

Polite. 

T' ^ i 

V uigar. : 

' Polite. ' ! 

Vulgar. 

1 1 

Si « 

i 

■ ! 

; or 1 

7^ or .7^1^ 

'2 ' ' 1 


Tt' ' 

i ,| 

; . . 

" ' 3 j 

1 

■?:% or t 

■ 'Tft ■ 

1 

? 7ft 

i 


Wlieii tlic root ends in a TOwel, tkese terminations are liable to 
slight cl i an iT‘S. 

■ 100. The Present Conjnnctiye (Oonditional) is foiined bj, add- 
ing the following terminations to the root,. 


Person. 

Singular. ■ 

Plural. . 




1 



. ' 2 .,' 

. 


3 

1' 

V ■: ' ' 


r|r,,., . When,, '.the root ends in a vowel, the of "^.and is -soinetimes' 

;t;" ■ elided. 

\ lOl* The Preterite OoiyiiEctiye (Conditional) is fonnedby add-' 
M ■ ing the , terminations of the Preterite .Indicative to the /.Present Partici- 

//:/ /', , pie., , 

, . 102. " The- Prasont Imperative ns "the same as the Present' € 021 -.. 

by : Jxinctive, except that, the termination is dropped in the. second person, 
singular. 

. . . The .Honorific Imperative "is formed bv adding I; to the root., ■ 

T,,'';,,;/;'^ 'B. Tmphrastm Temes/ 

' .'. 103 .^ The Befiaite Present is fomied/bj.'adding; the penso'ns;^© 

'i ' : Present tens.e' of the Defective Wuxiliarv" .Yerh,; do '. the^ .Present ', Parti-/ 

I ciple ; thus,— W ,or, (vulgar)' ■t'*' ' I ani,.niovmg..''' 

I With negative particles, irregular forms like Hie is/ 

I not going,’ ^ ‘ I a.m not going,’ occur, 

( 104. The Imperfect.', .Indicative is formedl^y . adding tli.e,'.pe'rsdn,s.„. 

of the Preterite tense of the Defective Auxiliary Verb to the Present 
Participle ; thus, ‘ I was moving.’ 

.■"■/;/ t,';' b:::':'"^'.'/'':.:/':'';: 

M : // ■ 
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letimes the Perfect of the Defectire At 
thus, I" ‘ I was moTing.’ 

The Durative Future Indicative is 
of the Ptiture Indicative of the Complete 
Participle; thns,-«'' ‘ I shall 

The Perfect Indicative is formed bi 
ions to the root. It will be seen that 
;ion 3 is the Present of the Defective Ansil 


Plural 


Person. 


Polite, 


If the root ends in a vowel, § is used instead of JS, 
107. The Pluperfect Indicative is formed by ac 
of the Preterite tense of the Defective Auxiliary V' 
Participle ; thus, w" ‘ I liad removed .’ 

Sometimes the perfect of the Defective Anxib 
instead; thus— 

‘ I had moved.’ 

10S\ The Future Exact is formed by adding th 
Future Indicative of the Complete Auxiliary Verb t 
oiple ; thus,— ‘ I shall have moved,’ ‘ I ma 
Ie the third person, sometimes, instead of adding 
third person of the iireterite ia_^used. This gives thi 
uneertainty. Thus, <1 ^-' 51 % means ‘he will aln 
moved,’ but 'tfr ‘ he will probably have ] 

‘ to-day Bal Maknnd will aln 

gL to school.’ This would be said if he always w 
Eever missed attendance ; but if every now and then 
attendance to-day would not he so certain, the phi 

109. The Future Ooxyunctive is formed by £ 
of the Present Oonjutictive of the Complete Auxiliary 
sent Participle; thus,-l*W'^-’€ttt ‘ («) I “o^ii 
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'■ 110/^ T'lie Dlirative Present OonjmnctiYe is foriBecl by adding the 
persons of tlie Preterite Con jnnctive' of tbe Complete Aiixiliai-j Yerb to 
tlie Present Participle j tlins,— ‘(If) I were moring/ 

IIL The Fnllire Exact ConjnnctiYe is formed bj adding the 
persons of the Present Conjunctive of the Complete Auxiliary Yerb, to 
'the, Past Participle ; thus, — ‘ (If) I have movedd 
: ' 112. The Second Preterite OonjunctiYe is formed by adding 
tile persons of the Preterite Conjunctive of the Complete Auxiliary Yerb, 
to the Past .Participle ; thus,— ‘(If) I had moved.! ■ 

118. The Conjunctive Participle is formed by adding, the 
participle m to the first infinitive ; thus,— ‘ having moved ' ; 

* having been/ ■ 

CHAPTER X. 

Other .YiBBAti Deeivatives' (PEmiEY Suffixes). ■ 

114. The formation of verbal noiins and adjectives, including 
infinitives and participles will now be described. In the paradigms,, 
only the Present and Past Participles and the three Infinitives will be 
given. ,: 

115. The following terminations make nOlinS of Agency. 


e. g. 

added to 

‘ speak,’ 

forms ‘ a speaker.,® 


?> 

fi-‘ drink,’ 

33 

fvv'Vf ‘ a drinker.' 


n 

y' ‘ labour,’ 


‘ a labourer.’ 

Mm 


•/ ‘ speak,’ 


^twMm ‘a speaker.!. 


3? . 

^ ‘ eat,’ 

33 

‘ an eater.’ 


. 53 ■ 

^ ‘ drink,’ 

33 

‘ a drinker.’ 


,33 . 

^ ‘labonr,’ 

>5 

‘ a* labourer/ 


33 ' 

KP3 ‘keep,’ 

35 

< a keeper/ 

fem. t 

33 

^ firarc ‘ laugh,’ 

33 

firwrTr fem. 

‘ a laugher/ 

*^1,16111. 

33 

v' ‘ laugh,’ 

33 

fem. CsfirnTfl 
“ a laugher.’ 


.33 

^ arar ‘ cheat.’ 

33 

fem. larii:^ 'a 
cheater/ 


33 

y' ‘ gabble,’ 

33 

fem. 

^ a gabbler.’ 

fern, 

'■■■ .,3,3. 

y' ft ‘ weep,’ 

33 

fem. 

^ a weeper.’ 

m 

31 

y/ SEAT ‘ labour,’ 

33 

‘ i n dll sir ion s. ’ 


i 
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116. The following terminations form abstract verbal nOUnS 
.1 I. the root. The first three are usually 

or nouns expressing the act or tue loor. 
treated as infinitives- 
— oblique Jf (irst V ^ ‘ speak,’ 
infinitive) 

^ tg'Sf ‘move,’ 


obi. ft# ‘the act of speak- 
ing.’ : 

^ ‘the act of moving;’ 
'* dat. ‘for moving.’ 

ftsi, ‘the act of being ;’ obi. 

gn^ ‘ the act of going,’ abla- 
tive ^W-# ‘from going.’ 
^sr, ‘tbe act of giving,’ ‘ to 
give.’ 

^ speak,’ ‘the act of speaking,’ 

‘ to speak.’ 

^ (3rd ^ ‘ speak,’ ‘ ^e ^act of speaking,’ 

infinitive) * 

^ ^ ‘ meet,’ 


./ft ‘be,’ 
/ 5n ‘ go,’ 

sj (2nd infinitive) / \ ‘ gN®>’ 


/ ft ‘ drink,’ 
/ ‘ array, 


* to speak.’ 

‘ the act of meeting,’ 

‘ union,’ ‘ to meet.’ 

or fl'i'l ‘ the act of 

drinking,’ ‘ to drink.’ 

or ‘ the act of 

arraying,’ ‘ to array .’ 

/ KJn ‘ to cheat,’ or 3Jrr?W ‘ the act of 

cheating/ to cheat.’ 

^ ‘ come,’ ‘ tke act of coming,’ ‘ to 

come-’ ' 

^ JTI ‘ sing,’ ‘ tke act of singing,’ 

‘ to sing.’ 

/ ‘ be amaz- WsrTKPSf ‘ the act of being 

amazed,’ ‘ to be amazed.’ 

* I e., the root is used without termination in the nominative, but takes the 
termination P in the oblique form. Sometimes is added to the direct form of 

verbs ending in vowels. - 

t is used when the root is causal, and ends in a long ^T; also with the 

roots ‘come* and 31 ‘sing’. ^ is used with other verbs in ^T. ^ maybe 

tiasd whenever the root ends in a vowel* 
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^ I^^T'beTisiMe/ Hlie, act.: of , being' 

. visible/ ^ io he visible./ 

^ '^m*Bhow/ ■ ‘tlieact of sbowing/ 

‘ to sliow/ 


wm 


^ ‘ eat/ 

fw ‘ unite/ 
V ft 'drink/ 


^ eating/ to eat/ . , 

^ union/ 

Hlie act ol .drinking 


^ 7^1 ■< b.e amaz- WT’Clit ^ amazement/ 
ed/ 




4 / w ' tOTlcb/ 

^ <?v ’ 

^ ’m ' cut/ 
ft ' diiiik/ 
y ‘' come/ 


' a toiicli/ 

' cutting/ 

' drinking/ 
' arrival/ 


117. Tlie followinsr terminations form HOIIIIS of illStrill3Gl6Et'; 




r 


^ ^ cover/ 

y/ ‘ bind/ 

V W ' to spread out/ 
y/ ^ ' swing,’ ■ 
y ' dig/ • 

‘ sweep/ 


' clothes.’ 
f i|T5fT ' bonds/ 

W^TiFft ^ a rolling pin/ 

^^^fvsrr ' a swing/ ' a cradle.' 
Va hoe/ 

or ^ a broom/ 


118, Participles are formed witk tke following terminations : 
Present, W, or # ; e, g. y/ WX ' dof pres, past or ' doing/ 


^ ‘m*go' 

Past. (der. &obl.); y/ WX 'do/ 
y/ ^remain/ 
y/ mx ' beat/ 
y/ ' move/ 

y/ ' seize/ 

V' ' go,’ 


.' ^3!iw or ' going/ 

past past, mx ' done.’ 

X^ ' remained/ ■ 
iJTK ' beaten/ 

* moved.’ 

\S 

^X ' seized.’ 

^l#or ?f#'gone/ 


if 

ii 

a 

f? 


Examples of tke adjectival use of participles. 

^TW ‘ for a going man/ ' for a man who is going/ 

.#1^ , < do not stop a work in progress.’ 

X^ ‘ ske-goat tkat kas removed bekind.’ 


^ is used only with, causal roots in % and witii tke roots ’^1 ‘come,’ and 
ill ‘ sing,® 
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CHAPTER XL Auxiluet Vbees. 

119. As already stated, there are two auxHiary verbs, one Defec- 

tiye, and tlie otlier Complete. ^ 

The Defective ansiliary verb is quite irregular, and is not bound 
hr the foregoing rules. 

The Complete auxiliary verb is only sometimes slightly irregular 
in the Past Participle and the tenses connected with it. 

DEFECTIVE AUXILIARY VERB. 

‘ be,’ -/ ’C? ‘ remain.’ 

120. There are only three tenses, the present, the preterite and^ 
the perfect ; the rest is borrowed from the complete verb v/ ‘ become.’ 
The present is formed from the and the preterite from the 

V 

121. Present, ‘ I am ’ §’e. 



Singular. 

Pro- 

nonn 

Plural. 

Pro- 


i 

I 



noun. 

Polite form. | 

Yiilgar form. 

V'" 'j 

Polite form. 

Yiilgar form. 

■ ' '■ 5R" 




Jvrr 


w 


S 



■ , 


. ^ . 





The final vowel of the second person plural is often not clearly 
pronounced, so that it is difficult to say whether it is or 

122. Preterite, ‘ I was ’ §- 0 . 


SiBgiilar. 


Plural. 


m 


w or 
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123* ' Perfect/ ‘T have heen^ 


■ Pro- 
noun. 

Singular. 

Pro- 

noun. 

: . Plural., 

Polite. 

Vulgar. 

j Polite. 

Vulgar. 

•Sfti.vs, 

, ir 

"SSitj, 

W ! 

m 


‘k^-4^^ 


j 

1 

j 

i 

[ 

! 


Note. Ib future paradigms the Personal Proiioiiris. will be oniittecl 
and only the numbers of the persons will be specified, 


COMPLETE AUXILIARY ¥ERB. 

‘ be ’ ‘ become/ 

A. SIMPLE TENSES. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

124. Preterite Indicative, ‘ I beemne * §^e. 

(Irregular) 


Person. 

Singular'. 

Plural. 

, 1 

■ 1. ' ' 

r. 




2. 



3. 




Sometimes this tense is conjugated regularly ; — thus, <&c. 

This tense is never used as an auxiliary but always as a verb sub- 


stantive. 


125. Future Indicative, ' I shall he," 


Person. 

Singular. 

Plural 

! 

j 

Polite, 

Vulgar. 

Polite. 

Vulgar. 

1. ' 





2. 

■Ck 




3. 

' ■, ■ 

TO, 01' TO 



'frtf 
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COIS'JTJNCTIVE (CONDITIONAL) MOOD. 
126. Present, ‘ I may he’ ‘ (If) I he’ §'o. 


Person. 

Singular. 

■ Plural.' 

1. 

..V •S\«D 


2. 



S. 



127. ’Preterite, ‘ (If) I had been heen,’ §ro- 

Person. 

Singular. 

, ■ Plural. 

1. 

1 


2, 

1 


3. 




IMPERATIYE MOOD. 


128. Present, ‘Lei 

1 Qne.he \ 

Person, 

Singular. 

'Piural. 

1. 



2. 

•ft, , 


3. 

•fK 



Honorific Imperative, ‘Phase to bel: 


2nd Person 

'v 


B. PEEIPHRASTIO TENSES. 
129. Present Participle (in Composition) ■ftw 
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IlsDIOATIYE MOOD. 

130. Present Definite, \I am hecoming,’ &c. 


Person. 

Singular. 

. 

Plural. , 

Polite. . 

Yulgar. 

Polite. 

'Yulgar. ■ 

1."', . 


'ftW-’ItT 

’fiTT-'^sr 

- s 

2. ■ 





3. ' 




'rrar-^t“' 


131. Imperfect, ‘I •was heing ’ ^'o. 


Person. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

1 

1. ; 



2. 1 

'firf-T%or‘^-T^ : 

'fpr-xi? 

3. ’ 

■ 



Sometimes the Perfect of the Defective Auxiliary verb is used, and 
the forms are or and so on. 


132 , Future Durative, ‘ I shall le being ’ ^0. 


Person, 

1 ■ ■ 

i Singular. 

Plural. 






Polite, 

Vulgar. 

Polite. 

■ Vulgar*. ■ 

1. 


wm-^w ■ 



2. ' 


'€pr-'€tt 



3. 

, .. 'r-A' 
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133. Perfect, ‘ I have 



Sometimes &c. are used instead of , d:o. 

134. Pluperfect, ‘ I had been ' 


Plural 


Sometimes <fec. are used instead of 

Sometimes tlie Perfect of the DefectiTe Auxiliary verb is used, and 
^ye get cr and so on. 

135. Future Exact, * I shall have 5ee%’ ^ I may have beeny^'o. 


Plural 


Vulgar 


Polite- 


Polite 


Vulgar 


Sometimes &c. are used instead of &c. If doubt 

is to be clearly expressed, the third person would be 

and or and '?T5?r- 

See §108. 


Singular. 

Plural.' 

Person. 

Polite. Vulgar. 

Polite. 

, : Vulgar. 

1. W!-'?T 

2. 

3. V1E?9-4I 

»TO-4sT 

SSitti 
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CO^TJUIfCTIVB (CONDITIONAL) MOOD. 

136. Future. ‘ (If) I he heing,’ &c. 


Person ^ 

■ i 

Singular. j 

Plural ^ 

' ,1.', 



' 2. . 

^S?3rT‘5ar„'=irrxr 


' d. 




137. Present Durative. ‘ (If) T were heing,' 4'C. 


Pe,rsoii.. ' 

Singular. 

Plural . 

1. 



2, 



a 

%ra-%iftre 



138. Future Exact. ■“ (If) I have been,’ J*c. 


Person. 

Singular. 

. ... -.J 

Plural 

1. 



2.;:' 



. 'Sm" 

■ . 

i ' ■ . 



Sometimes &o. are used instead of &o. 


139. 2nd Preterite. ‘ (If) I had been,’ fro. 


Person j 

. Singular. 

Plural, 

1. i 



2. 



• 3. j 




Soiiietinies &e. are used instead of & u . 
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140. PAETICIPLES. 

Adjectival. 

Present. or 

Past or 

Oonjimctive. 


[No. 1 . 


‘being.’ 
‘ been.’ 


%1-i or 


‘ baring been.’ 


to be.’ 


141. INFINITIVES. 

I. ^ or obi. 

2 ^ ‘ ibe act of being, ’ ‘ 

.3. ^ 

The first is declined like a noun,— tbns 
ISTom. or 
Acc. 

Instr. ■ 

Dafc* 

AbL 

Gen. 

Loc. 

CHAPTER XTI. The Regular Yeeb. 

142. There is only one conjugation of all verbs, if rre except 
a few irregnlar ones to be noted fnrtber on. Active and Neuter V erbs 
are conjtigated in tbe same way. Verbs whose roots end m vowe s 
exhibit slight variations, which will be explained at the proper place. 

Example of a Neuter Verb. 

ei'c| ' « t ‘ to move ’ (v/ ‘ ’tiove ’). 

A. SIMPLE TENSES. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

143. (a) Preterite: 'I moved/ .|’C. 


Person, i 


Sinsnlai’. 


1 . 
• Q 


■ ■■ 

'j 

TOW 


Phtral. 
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144 . Future : J shall: move f 


Person. 

Singular. 

Plural. 






' Polite. 

Yiilgar. 

Polite. 

Yiilgar. 




or 

'J> - ' '4 

2. 

^Tt 

y'q.!!! 

’Err^%T 


3. ■: 

^irg% or 




1 

i 

'J 

■j 

! •'* 

1 


OONJUXCTIYE (CONDITIO:XAL) MOOD. 
145 , Present: ^Imaymove^^ (ff) I move,^ 


Person. | 

Singular. 

Plural. 

1. 



2. 


'4 

-3. 


TO 


’■j 

%» 


146 . Preterite: ^(If) I had seen,' 


Perso-n. : 

Singular. 

Plural, 

1. 




WTO', 


'4 ' ■ 

' 4 , 

2. 

. TO“t, 

^rgrf q' 

3. 

4 4 ■- 

sr^rfwsf 


4 

, xM . 


IMPERxlTIVE MOOD. 
147 . Present - : ; ‘ Let me. mom-, ’ 


Person. 

■; Singular.'- 

Plural. 




1. 

.',' TOf., ■ 4 :;:,.: ■ 


2. 

TO 


■ 3. 

1% 

.' ' - 

TO 


Honorific form, Second Person ; ‘ be good enough to more.’- 
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B. PERIPHRASTIC TENSES. 

148. As these are conjugated fully in the case of the >J it will 
suffice to give here the firet person singular of each ten.se. 

149. Present Participle (in composition) 

Past Do. 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 

150. Present Definite : moving* 

^ vulgar i? 

151. Imperfect: ^ I ivas moving J 

ii 

152. Future Durative ; ‘ J shall le moving: 

ir vulgar if 'fW. 

153. Perfect: ‘I have moved J 

if vulgar H 

154. Pluperfect: ^ Ihadmoved,^ 

if . 

155. Future Exact : ‘ I shall have moved \ ‘ I may have moved,^ 

vulgar' 'S' 

'Jk : ^ ^ 

CONJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

156. Future, ‘ (If) I he moving.’ 

■■■■■,, ■'j ,, , 

157. Durative Present, ‘ (If) I were moving.’ 

158. Future Exact, ‘ (If) I have moved’ 

^'S' ■ •*** ■ 


159. Second Preterite, ‘(If) I had moved’ 


if 


160. PARTICIPLES. 

Adjectival. 

Present, ^nor^'^':H,‘m,oving’ 
Past, ‘ moved.’ 

Conjunctive. 

‘ hiving moved.’ 


1 . 


TJie act , of 
^to move.’ 


moving^’ 
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/I6h mFIFITIYES OB VERBAL, 

{!.) oblique^ 

Acc 

SJ ^ . 

I,iisti\ and so on, y 

, (2.) 

(B.) 

162. Similarly is conjugated tbe to come out’ (%/ 

* come out’), * separate.’ As tbis root contains long vowel, it is 
shortened wlien it falls in tbe antepenultimate. 

The four simple tenses are as follows ; 

Indicative ; Preterite ; ‘ I came out.’ 

Future : w”" ‘ I shall come out,’ w*" ‘ tbou 


wilt come out,’ and so on. 

Oonfmctive PreseEt : t"' it#, ' (If) I come out.’ 

Preterite : ‘ (If) I bad come out.’ 

, Tbe Periplirastic tenses are quite easy ; thus, Indicative, Present, 
* I am coming out,’ and so on. 

163. TraBSitiye verbs are conjugated in tbe same way. An 
example is ■ffw^ to cover ’ (v^ WT’T, ‘cover’). Thus 
164 Indicative; Preterite: ‘Icorere'i,’ c5‘c. 


Person. 

Singular. 

Plural. '■ 

1. 



2. 

?nt cr 

■ 'ifTW 

3. 

jfrfw 

rftfq'if 


Future: w" , M .sbali:. cover; ’■ ‘tbou wilt 

cover,’ and so on. 

166. Conjunctive; Present: ‘ (If) I cover.’ 

167. Preterite : ‘ (If) I bad covered.’ and so on. 

CHAPTER XIII, Vocalic Boots. 

'168. When a root ends in a ' vowel, tbe conjugation is slightly 
different, owing to tbe fact that, when tbe termination commences with 
a vowel, an enpbonic or ^ is usually inserted. In the future, however, 
tbe terminations &c., which commence with % lose that vowel. 

Tbe following examples will make the matter clear. 
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1 69. SRfT*r ‘ to place,’ ‘ place.’) 

Indicative ; Preterite : ‘ I placed ’ or 

‘ tliou placedst,’ ‘ he placed,’ and so on. 

170. Future : ‘ I shall place,’ Uflt, ‘ thou Trilt 

place,’ and so on. 

171. Conjunctive ; Present : or ‘ (If) I place,’ 

or ‘ (If) thou place,’ ^ WfTV or ‘ (If) he place,’ 

or ‘ If) We place,’ or ‘ (If) ye place,’ 

gsi ilfK or UfR, ‘ (If) they place.’ 

172. Preterite : ‘ (If) I had placed,’ and so on. 

173. Present Participle : ’Rfiu, ‘placing,’ 

Past „ 5RfTt, ‘placed.’ 

Conjunctive „ ‘ Laving placed.’ 

174. InjSnitives: (1) obi. ufTf") 

(2) ^ ‘ to place.’ 

(3) orflfT^3 

175. ‘ to fill up’ »pft, ‘ to fill up.’) 

Indicative ; Preterite : ‘ I filled up,’ or wTm, 

‘ thou filledst up,’ ‘ he filled up.’ 

176. Future : ‘ I shall fill up,’ ‘ thou wilt fill 

up,’ and so on. 

177. Conjunctive; Present: ‘ (If) I fill up,’ 

‘ (If) thou fill up,’ WftV, ‘ (If) he fill up,’ '%m ‘ (If) we fill up,’ 

gu ‘ (If) you fill up,’ ^ Wftv, ‘ (If) they fill up.’ 

178. Preterite: ‘ (If) I had filled up,’ and so on. 

179. Present Participle : ‘ filling up.’ 

Past „ ‘filled up.’ 

Conjunctive,, ‘ having filled up.’ 

180. 1st Infinitive : or obi. Hnfw, ‘ to fill.’ 

CHAPTER XIV. Ireegtjlae Verbs. 

181. The verbs y' '^'r, ‘ become,’ ^ art, ‘ go,’ y' ‘ do, ’ ‘ make,’ 

‘s/ % ' * take,’ are irregular in the formation of the past 

participle, and its derived tenses. The conjngation y’ ’ft has already 
laeen given in full. The irregular past participles are as follows : 

Past fariiciple. 

■ftsf ‘to become,’ 'ft^or 

WW (y'an), ‘to go,’ JI§. 

( V' ‘to do,’ m, or f%%. 
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Past participle. 

t ^ t ) . ‘ gi^e,’ f«[€, or f^'f . 

#si (y #), ‘to take,’ %i} or 1%^. 

Examples. or ‘I became,’ iT ‘I went,’ ^ 

JTfg, ‘be went,’ ^ ‘he did,’ I’* or i'’ 

f^'V, ‘ I ga-re,’ ^ ‘ he took.’ 


CHAPTEB XV. The use of Kegatites. 

182. The following examples will show' t'ue ii.se of neg'atives used 
emphaticallv. 


ISfil-f S'" lift ®T§t, J 
5tt ^ra, S' St 1 ^ 

S'" «ii: S'" St 5rm, i 


I certaiiilj will not go/ 
thou, slialt not go/ 


and so on. 

IKote also irregnlai' optional forms like 
^ for ^ he is not going/ 

for ^ we are not going/ 


CHAPTER XYI. The Passive Toioe. 

383. The Passive voice of any verb is formed bv conjagating 
the ^ with tlie past participle of the verb : thus, — 

‘ stop,’ prevent,’ ‘ stand across the waj.’ 

Passive Indicative, — 

Preterite : T I was stopped/ 

Piiture : W ‘ I shall be stopped/ 

Present': i"", ‘ (H) f he stopped/ , 

Preterite : W^, - ‘ (If) I bad been stopped/ 

And so on. 


CHAPTER XYIL Causal Yeebs. 

184. A Causal verb is regnlarlj formed bj adding to the root 
of the simple verb, and a double causal adding Wf. The stems thus 
formed are conjugated exactly like verbs whose roots end in See 
§ 169. 

185. Tims take the simple veib ‘'run/ The first future 

indicative of its causal would be ‘ I shall cause to run,’ 

and of the doable causal, W ‘ I shall cause to cause to run/ 


Double Gausal. 
/'cause to i 
fco run/ ' 

* cause to lift/ 

^ cause to fit/ . 

‘ £cet iiiovecl/' 

\i *' . . 3 

< cause to raise.,' 
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186. The following are examples of the regular formation of 

caiisals and double csbusalsr , 

Simple Yerb. ' .GansaL ■ , „ .. 

^ (Hindi. * cause to ran,* . / cause to .cause 

: , , to run/ 

. ‘ run, . 

^ (Hindi *as- ' lift/ 
cend/ 

‘ befit/ ‘ fit,* 

^ be inoTed,’ ^ moYe/ 

y^.4^ (Hindi W) ‘ raise/ 

" ‘rise/ 

■ 187. If tbe simple root contaiii>s a long TOWel, it H sliortened in , 
tlie causal and double causal ; tlnis,-— 

to snlit/ ‘ cause to cause 

■split/ ■ 

* cause' to ; get set,, ' 
"'iTee'/' 

'■fqili',., ‘ cause':''^'tO'::'giYe,'"'to ... 

.., .' ■ drMs.’, 

fWKvfl, ■‘'.■■cau'se '"to.'.cause to, ..■ 
draw/ 

. i cause : to' cause do.' ,■' .'■.'■ 
'give/ 

‘cause, to cause, to 
'take/ .' ■ 

?.X7^T, ‘ cause to’. cause ,to ,,■ 
press.,* '. 

■ T^T, * caii,se to ' cause , :to' 

,.,■■;.'■ ''."wasll/",, 

. ■ ‘ cause to, cause to, ',. ,■ 

'clierisli./' . 

1S8. ' Some. ■causals.-. are form.ed bj adding,’^ l.,hus,,*— , 

.■.y ‘ be wet/ , „■. . . mt. ‘ moisten/ cause to mois^ 

‘ dry ’ (neuter), ‘ dry’ (active), ‘ cause to dry.’ ^ 

P . (,ieu- ‘ ripen ’ (active), ^x:^, ‘ cause to ripen. 

^ ‘ solidify ’ (neu- ‘ solidify ’ (ac- ‘ cause to solidify.’ 

*'ter)’ ' ■ . / 

V ^ he watered,’ tf^, ‘ in-igate,' cause to irrigate. 


^ 'tK, ‘ split,’ 

‘cause,. to split/ . 

^ ‘let go,’ 

■ . 1 ^ 1 ,.. * get set free/ 

y ft, ‘ drink,’ 

‘ give to diink/ 

ftX, ‘ draw,’ 

cause to draw,* 

^ % ‘ give,’ 

‘ cause to give/ 

‘ take,’ 

‘ cause to take/ ■ 

v''tK, ‘press,’ 

. ‘ cause, to press,,* ■ „ 

'til', ‘ wash,’ 

■ ‘ cause to wasli,* 

v/^j ‘cherish,’ 

‘cause to cbc' 
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,189. Some primitive nenture verbs, . baving' a'' moB 
root enclosilig a short vowel, form the first cansai by simply.. leiig- 
tiieniiig that vowel. The double causal is formed either like a . regular 
causal or iu the usual way ; thus — 

^fall, . Vlf or VK ‘throw down,’ or VTT or or. , 

‘cause to throw 
down.’ 

‘ foe beate.n/, ‘beat,’ or fq'Zim ‘ cause to 

beat.’ 

y' tw ‘be open/ ‘be ‘open,’ ‘unlock,’ or ‘cause 

let, go,’ to open,’ &c. 

y' ‘be split,’ ’flc split,’ f^TT or ‘cause to 

. split,’ 

190. The following are irregular. 

xb"Ki or ‘cause to- 

burst,’ 


^ or ‘ burst/ WTK ‘ burst,’ 
y' ‘ remain/ ‘ place/ 

WT ‘ go,’ 


y 'SI?! ‘ come/ 
1/ =€r ‘ be/ 


vat ‘send/ 

^i! or ‘ bring,’ 
‘make/ 


y ‘ come out,’ ‘ take out,’ 


or ‘ be visi- ‘ see/ 

ble/ 

CHAPTER XYIIl. Gompouni) Yekbs. 


or ‘clause to 

place.’ 

or ‘cause to; 

send.’ 

^5^1 ‘ cause to bring.’ 

WXl or , ‘ cause- to 

make.’ 

or ‘ cause t-o 

take out.’ 
or ■s..how/", .; 


191. Compound verbs are either formed from a verb and a 
noun, or from the union of tWO verbs. The first are called nominal 
verbs ; and examples are, WX, ‘ to do remembering,’ ‘ to remember/ 

‘ to give atleiition/ ‘ to attend/ and so on, 

192. The second ■ cla.ss consists of compound verbs proper. 
The compound consists of either a vexbai notm or a participle prefixed 
to some other verb. The latter alone is conjugated. 

(1) Those formed with a verbal noun are~ 


(a) Intensives, 

Ih) Potentials, 

(c) Completives, 

(d) Prequentatives, 

(2) Those formed with participle 
(a) Conti nuatives, \ 


(e)' ;Deside'rati'?,es, 
(/) Inceptives, 

Ig) Permissives,',.^ ■' 
(h) Acquisitives. 

■'aro' — ' ' ; 

(5) Staticals. 




* to give,* 

WKH * to tlirow,* 

’IR ‘to come,* >' 
mm ^ to go/ § 
or Wf ’ * to fall/ 


implying intensity^ 
molence, 

, , completion, 

ckmiCG» 


193. There are many varieties of the verbal Eoail, but only two 

are used ill compoTind verbs ; vw,, 

(a) Those ending in m (silent) with an oblique form in p: : 
tlins ‘ the act of moving/ oblique 

Tills oblique form Bbonld be carefully distingttisbed from the simi- 
larly formed Past Participle- 

(b) Those ending in thus Hhe act of moving/ 

194. With the direct form of the first variety are formed— 

(1) Intensives, (2) Potentials, (B) Completives. 

With the obMque form of the first variety are formed 

(1) Freqnentatives, (2) Desideratives, (3) Inceptives, and 
sometimes (4) Permissives, (5) Acquisitives. 

With the second form are sometimes formed— 

(1) Permissives, (2) Acqnisitives. 

195. Intensive Oomponnds intensify or otherwise modify the 
meaning of the verb whose root stands first in the componad. They are 
formed by adding, to the direct form of the first variety of the verbal 
noun, one of certain other verbs, which latter verb, in conjunction with 
the vei’bal nonn, is then conjugated as usual. This second conjugated 
member does not, however, retain its sejiarate character and significance, 
hut only modifies, in accordance with the general idea which it embodies, 
the meaning of the nnconjngated verbal noun to which it is attached. 
Examples are — 

‘ to put down/ 

^ ‘ to sit down and eat,* ‘ to eat up/ 

‘ to put down.* 

‘to drink np/ 

' to eat up/ 

WR ‘ to arrive/ 

W ‘to set out.* 

< to inspect/ 


‘ to place,* 
Wif ‘ to eat,* 

* to place,* 

‘ to drink/ 
mm * to eat/ ' 

^R ‘ to come,* 

‘ to go/ 

‘ to look at/ 


196. The auxiliary verbs usually employed to form intensives 


Class I.-OOMPOUNDS FOEMED WITH THE VERBAL 

NOUN. 
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* to 'rise," ' ':■■ suMemiesSi, 

* to take/ ■ reflexivemss. 

197. Potentials are formed bj adding to tke same foim of.tlie 
verbal noim of any verb, tbe verb ‘ to be able/ wliicb may tbea be 
' conjugated tliroiigboixfc. Examples are ^ to be able to do/ 'Sfl 

‘ to be able to go,’ ^ ^ be can go.’ 

■ , 198. , OomplotiYes are formed 'by adding to tlie same form, of ■ the 
verbal nonn, the verb ‘ to finish,’ which may then be coiijagfited 
tliimighoiit. The compound denotes tbe eomj)leUon oi tbe act denoted 
by tbe primary member of the componnd. Examples are — 

^ ^ be bas clone eating,’ 

^ Iwben be sbal! Iiave eaten.’ ' 

WT ‘beds indeed already gone.’ 

199. FreqtieEtatiYes are formed' by adding, to " tbe obliqne' form , 
of tbe, first variety of tbe verbal noun, tbe verb ‘ to do/' wbicli ni.ay 
then be nsecl in any tense. Exam j)les are — 


(not m) 


‘ be good enougli to come often.’ 
‘ always obey my words.’ 

‘ to keep digging.’ 

‘ to go often.’ 


200. Desideratives are formed wdtb tbe same form of tbe verbal 
nonn, substituting ‘to wish,’ for The conipoiincl denotes 

primarily desire to do action expressed by the principal member, and 
secondarily, tbe immediate futurity of tbe action. Examples are— 

' ^ ^ ■ ‘ be wishes '.to go.’ ' 

m (not m) ‘ be was wishing to go/ 

' clockis on. , of : 

striking.’ 

^‘-'be fe^atv'tbe point'of cleatb/::.;'.;^ 

Tbe desiderative compound in the precative form with is idio- 
matically used to express obligation or duty. Examples are— 

X W ■ ■'■‘one ''ought to read this book.’",. 

Wipe ' you ought to go there/ 

201* laceptiyes are ■ formed by, 'using tbe oblique form of the first 
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Tariet j of the verbal nonn witb. the verb ^ to begin ; * and denotes 
tbe action of tbe verbal nonn as beginning. Examples are — 


^ ^ ' be began to say/ 

tbe tiger began to eat/ 

202. Permissives are formed by combining tbe same form of tbe 
verbal nonn with tbe verb ' to give/ and express iDennission to do 
tbe act denoted by tbe verbal nonn. Examples are— 

* let me go/ 

‘ be allowed bim to eat/ 

203. Acquisitives are the exact converse of tbe preceding ; and 
are formed in tbe same way, substituting ' to get/ for pi ‘ to give/ 
Examples are — 

‘ tbon wilt not obtain pei^mission to go there/ 
^ TOW, ‘ I was not allowed to sit.' 

Sometimes Permissives and Acqnsitives are formed with tbe second 
variety of tbe verbal nonn ^ i thus ‘ to allow to do ; ' ^ 

‘ be allowed bim to go ; ’ iif I«T WTW ‘ we shall 

be allowed to place it,' 

Class II.-OOMPOUNDS FORMED WITH THE PARTICIPLES. 

204. ContiBUatives are formed by combining tbe present parti- 
ciples of any verb with tbe verbs ‘ to go/ or ^ to remain.' Tbe 
compound with ^gfR implies steady progression, and that with tbe 


coni in nance of a complete action. 

writ 


Exarnples- 

* be is going on writing/ 

‘ be went on walking/ 

* those girls were going on reading/ 

‘ tbe water keeps flowing aw^ay.' 

‘ tbe stream of tbe river keeps flow- 
ing on.' 


205. Staticals denote motion in a state of doing anything. They 
are formed by combining a verb of motion with a present participle. 
Examples are, — 

^ * be comes weeping.' 

^ TO ^ a, woman was coming singing/ 
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PART lY. :. mDECLIHABLlS. ' 

CHAPTER XIX. 

ADVERBS. 

206. Adverbs of Time 

‘ now.’ 

‘ when,’ 

?rWj, ‘ then.’ 

‘ when ? ’ 

‘to-day.’ 

Ho-morrow/‘yestei’day.’ 

‘ tbe day after to-inoiTOw,’ ‘ the day before 
yesterday.’ 

‘ tbe fourth day hence ’ or ‘ to come/ (thi^ee 
days intervening). 

flp^f^T, ‘ to-morrow morning,’ 

'at evening.’ 

‘ midday.’ 

fifirr, ‘ continually.’ 

‘ quickly.’ 

5^, ‘again.’ 

‘ at once.’ 


207. Adverbs of PlaC6. 



‘here.’ 


‘ there.’ 

gfIT or l^t. 

‘ where.’ 

H"?! or fh’?T, 

‘ there/ (correlative). 

^iror^#. 

‘ where ? ’ 

.jfi-, ^ or 

‘hither.’ 

"sirt# or 

‘ thither.’ 

or 

‘ whither.’ 

tft, Sw or fafl'. 

‘thither/ (correlative). 

iifr, or 

‘ whither ? ’ 


‘ far off.’ 

or 

hear.’'" 

^IJI or %^. 

‘ before.’ 

tnw or 

‘ behind.’ 


.■■'■‘elsewhere/ 
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15^ orij! 

^ ?RtW or ^ 

# ^?r or # aBtfV, 
t sRt^ or t 
or % 

■. -s. 

5f iiK, 

% 

208. Advei'bs of Manner, 

■ .' ■ ■ xm, x% m. 


^ on this side/ 

^ on that side.^ 

^ on wliat side/ 

^ on that side/ (correlative). 
‘ on v^-hat side ? ^ 

^ here/ 

‘ there. ^ 

‘ where/ 

* there/ (correlative). 

‘ where ? ^ 


‘ in this way/ ^ thns.^ 

® in that way/ 

‘ in what way/ ‘ how/ 


(rare) HW, ^ in that way/ (correlative) . 
ii, W, ‘ in what way ? ’ ' how ? ' 

^ gratis/ 

^not/ 

‘do.. 'not/', (prohibitive, , with iiii» 
perative.) 

M3:, ' ‘ at once/ 

' entirely/ 

** certainly/ ‘ truly/ 


»ssr,f%sr. 


209. 


Adverbs of Quality. 

^»T:% ‘ this much,’ ‘ so much.’ 

much,’ ‘so much.’ 

®fNt, ^twssr, am:% ‘ how much.’ 

irtt^E, ^Tfn^T, • ffa; ' 'St , wav^, ‘ so much,’ (correlative). 
ssiWSfi'T, ^<TT%, ‘ how much P ’ 

For other forms see § 90. 

^UTW, or ^#W, ‘ very,’ ‘ much.’ 

‘ little.’ 

210. or ■#, or or ■<rt added to an adverb give Empliasis. 
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V '. : ■' ‘ even a little,’ ® Yerj siiglitlj/ ' 

^ even mncli'/ H^ery mncli/ ■ 
o ^ ■ ‘absolutely and entirely/ 

‘ even tbis miicb/ 

211. By inserting ^ between two advei’bs, indefinitCEess is ex-' 
pressed. Examples — 

‘ in some place or other/ 

‘ even at some time or other/ 

^ ‘ now-a-days/ 

212. Adverbs are sometimes COmpoHEded. Thus — 


‘continually/ 

‘never/ 

/twice each/ 

213. They are capable of being declined, like substantives ; e. g. 

‘ from now/ ‘ from when ’ ? ^ of here ; ’ but they or 

adjectives used adverbially do not change for gender : e. g. ^ Wif 
‘ she walks well.’ 

CHAPTEB XX. 

Pbepositioxs, 


214. 

tro. 

■ e\ ; 

, ,, 


‘before/ 

‘ behind/ 

‘within/ 

‘outside/’ 

‘in front of.’ 

‘beneath/ 

‘ neai*// by the side of.' 
‘ on a level with.’ 

‘ together with.’ 


These are added either to the noun or pronoun direct, or to its geni- 
tive. Examples—, ' 

or ‘ before the mother/ 

wf}- or * beneatli tiie tz’ 00 ** 

, behind me.’ 

■^1 : I’ 

Sometimes the nominal postpositions are added to prepositions, 
s^icaihples^r ^ : 

’sra'-ijf ‘ nnder the fig-tree.’ 
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CHAPTEJEl XXL 

COOTHCTIO^TS. 


*and/ ■ 

‘tlien’ (illatiyely). 
* on tbe other liaiid. 
‘ whetlier/ \ or/ 

‘ otherwise/ 

‘ nay rather/ 


(Hindi 


Interjections. 


216. Examples are — 

Interjections of SOrroW ; 

„ ^ ®ETt, 

„ of astonisimient ; 

„ of joy ; 

„ of disgust; 

CHAPTER XXIII. 

Particles of emphasis, 


which mean ^ even 


217. These are 
which mean ‘ also/ 
Examples — • 


* even to the mother/ 

* even mine/ 

‘ his also/ 

‘ I also/ 

‘ even thy/ 

‘ thy also/ 

CHAPTER XXI y. 

Prefixes. 

the same as in Hindi. Examples— 
nency/ e. g. * a fault,’ 

u ^ * a companion j ’ . a f eiio w. 


untimely, 
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% 1^5 ^ e. ^abad son/ or bad-tempered fellow, 

* a bad sign/ 

%» ^ excellence/ e. f/, ^ a good son/ or * a good-tempered fellow/ 

a good sign/ 

x^fx^ ' circuity/ e. g. ' circinnambnlationy 

^ subsidiariness/ c. ‘ benefit.’ 

^ badness/ e. g. ‘ difficult of accomplisbment/ 

W, ' negation/ e. g. ‘ inaccessible.’ 

PATIT Y. 

Chapter XXY. Syntax and Coaipound words. 

219. Tlie imles of syntax are the same as those in Hindi. 

The following notes on Compound Words may be useful. 


220 . 


Oompotmd words. 

These may be classified as in Sanskrit. 


Examples' are — • 


‘the eating of fiesh/ WIW-iTTK, ‘a kicking/ 
‘ staying at home / ^ a work- 

thief/ e. ‘ a lazy servant,’ 

‘ the three worlds/ (fern. -^) 

‘one with three heads.’ 

KarmadMraya + ‘great-father/ ‘a father’s 

eider brother / ‘ great-mother,’ 

‘ a father’s elder brother’s wife/ qTOir-q%tfT, ‘a 
Brahmanical god/ i.e., ‘a Brahman equal to a god/ 
‘a frateimal father/ i.e., ‘an elder brother.’ 
‘ he who sees everything/ ‘God / qK- 
‘ he who crosses one over (the sea of exis- 
tence)/ ‘ God.’ 

i?Tt”fqWT or int-’^tqnr, ‘ mother and children / 
qWl ‘ capital and stock / ‘ gi“^dng to 

eat aad giving to drink,’ also ‘ eating and drinking.’ 
‘ in a bad fashion;’ ‘ in a good way.’ 

{Tote continued.) 

[Mr. Grierson wishes to explain, that he has pnt the sign ^ on <4? on his own 
responsibility, on the analogy of the pronnnoiation of the word in neighbonring dia- 
lects. He has not been able to satisfy himself on the correct pronnnoiation of this 
root in Ohhattisgarh, and the sign is inserted subject to subsequent correction. The 
meaning of the sign is that ^ is prononnoed something like the English word “ haw,” 
while the in without the * would be pronounced like the hw in “ hnrry.” The 
sign will be omitted, as doubtful, in the selections to be subsequently published. En.] 


(a) Tatpurusha, 

(b) Dvigu, 

(«; 

(d) Eahuvrihi, 

(e) Dvandva, 

ff) Avyayibhdva, 
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Xt^icna BvcUUst Monastery at Bhot Bdgdn {Sowral), ouiwo lare 
aninnlmhh Tibetan MSS. Mseovered there, and on Pvran G, 
Zc^m tbe celebrated Indian AcUrya and Gove,.^ra<.^t B^mssary 

^ OS a. Ta,u loMa, T.M, - »• I-< 

Gauk Das Btsagk. 

(With two Plates.') 

Opposite to Calcutta, on the right hank of the river, is the village 
of Ghnsari.i Ascending the flight of steps of a gha{ at this place, a 
visits is’ struck at the sight of a range of temples, behind which is a 

hnildins of a peculiar structure, exhibiting marks of old 

v^■ilh subsequent additions. It is a two- stoned house _ of worship wi_ 
a boundary wall, having in its centre a gateway facing the river, an 
afioSin^ a passage into the main quadrangle within the enclosure. 
The special feature in the construction is the absence of arches, and its 
nartakin^ of a Tibetan character. A garden is attached to it, and the 
lands which formed part of the demmies are let out to tenants on^^^^^ 
manent leases ; on one of the holdings, stands the Goosery Cotton Mill. 
The following is a detailed descripti^ of the ^ ^ 

indebted to the Idndness of Mr. W. B. Gwyther, A. R. I., K A., of 
the Public Works Department, who very readily complied mth my 
renuest to visit the place and examine the structure. (See Plate 1.) 

“ The structui’c, in the main, consists of the principal courtyard 
“ for religious, and a back-yard, for domestic purposes. The former is 
» towards and entered from the riverside by the gateway which foims 
» The snbiect of one of the sketches. A casual visitor arriving at the 
“<rlrit would, on glancing at this face of the structure, find hisatten- 
-rion first drawn to the portion over the entrance where the primitive 
“trabcated form of construction is now seen in its onginal charactei, 

despoiled of course to a great extent by the hand of time. 

“Without specuiatiug upon the details and forms in any minute 
“ decree, it must be expected, from the history and associations of the 
Tibetan visitors who established this jilace of worshiji, that a feeling 

1 sometimes spelled ghusurir, M.), Hhe , 

turning jut of Ghusap,^ and the YisMlammir* daha or FisdidMirt 
Sool of disastrous .water- or -whirlpool of the hroad eyed (Durga) are 
the Scvlla and Charyhdis of the Hnghli river between Calontta and Barrackpm, 
tL wLlslrom being near Tftaghar. The dangers in doubling the ?i,dmfc ara^In^ 
trated in the famlUar song of the East Bengal boatmen. They are now not so mnoh 

dreaded as m former days, . - , 

# TisM * water/ al<Mhmi * misforfcme.’ 

I f iiflla , large/ , , , ; _ . . 
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and peculiarity eommon to their own architectural instincts .innst liavci 
been imported: ..but. ihere is' nothing -at present known vwMeli. can 
“show how mneh was originally built, and -when and by ■whom siibse- 
“ quent additions were made. It cannot, however, be .questioned 
“ that the portion closest to the river presents those peculiarities 
“ which might be looked for in a structure biiiit under Tibetan in- 
“ fliienoe. A plain wall, pierced here and there with small openings, 
“ forms the outer boundary, in the centre of which is the dooinTa}-*. 
“ Over this doorway is a sort of gallery wdiicli overlooks the river 
on one side and the principal court on the oilier. Jnsfc within tlm 
“ enclosure wall is a double-storied construction : the ground door, 
“ about a foot high, extends from that wall to the edge of the court ; 
“ about a yard back, a row of massive square pillars, about 7 feet higli, 
stand carrying a wooden architrave which forms the outer support to 
“ the beams, resting on the wall at one end and cantilevered forward at 
“ the other to form a projecting verandah.’^ 

“ The same construction is repeated on the upper story. The 
“ projecting ends of the beams are in some cases moulded ogee or doiible- 
“ ogee fashion and protected by means of an eaves-boarcl, the lower edge 
“of which is ornamented with a tooth or saw profile. The moulded 
“ beams and particularly the eaves-boards have come down to us from 
“ tlie original structure. The saw-edges are those whiofi inerelj have 
“ triangular pieces cut out so as to leave a row of consecutive triangular 
“ points. In the tooth form, the face of the projecting points is dressed 
“ back towards the apex and a line or groove cut loiigitiidiiially wdiere 
“ the teeth spring from.’’ 

“ The construction of the roof over the gallery appears to bs a 
“featui^e of no small significance. The strictly trabeated armngemeiit, 
“ to the exclusion of the arch, the use of which is suggested by the 
“ circumstances of the case, and the manner of obtaining height and 
“ prominence to this central portion by stilting the roof, are decide, dlj 
“ classic in idea. That classic influence extended to Kashmir and 
“North Western India is well-known, and it is quite as possible as not 
“that a careful examination of existing buildings in Tibet wxmld 
“reveal traces of several features associated with European architecture. 

“ The windows which pierce the enclosure Trail already mentioned, 
“and others which look out intc the quadrangle, are peculiar in their 
“ construction, and must have been-put up in the first instance, being 
“made up on the lines given to the builders by Tibenm architects. 
“ The outer frame is cross-braced by means of a vertical and a transom 
, “ bar, which divide the opening into four equal spaces. In some cases 
ordinary square bars are interspersed vertically for the sake of security. 
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“ The two leaves of the window, which open inwards, close np against 
tlae stouter bars.” 

The locality goes by tbe name of Bhot Bagan} the structure is 
called JBliot Mandir or Math^ tbe priest in charge of it is styled Bhot’- 
Gosain^ or BlioUMaliantf and the ghat passes under the designation 
of Bliot-Maliani' s Ghat. 

Inside the Math are to be seen a lot of idols of the Hindu and 
mostly of the Tibeto-Buddhist mythology. Among the former may 
be mentioned those of Yishiiu, Durga, Yindhyayasini, G-anesa, Gopala, 
S'alagrama, and S'iva-lingas of yarious sorts, including the rare ovifoim 
ones of three different colours, also Siva’s bull ; and among the latter 
those of Arj^'a Tara, Mahdkala Bhairava, Sambhara Chakra, Samaja 
Guhya, Yajra Bhnikuti and Padmapani.^ There are also a stamp of 
Kapila Muni’s foot, and a pair of hliaraMS or wooden sandals. A 
description of the first five Tibetan divinities, by my friend Babu Sarat 
Chandra Das, is given below. Such a room full of images is 
designated Lhadchaiig^ in Tibet. On the ground immediately be- 


^ Bhot Bdgdn, lit, ‘ Tibet garden.’ Bhot or Bhod is the name by which the 
Tibetans call their country j hdgdn is the Bengali form of the plural of the Persian 
‘ garden.’ 

» Bhot Gosain, lit, Tibet Crosain, Gosahi (properly gosdhp. sfiport ^ 
nacular form of Goswami, which has several literal significations such as master 
or possessor of kine, controller of the organs of the senses, the comjjrehender of 
the GdyatH, the lord of the earth or of the heaven. In these latter significations the 
term implies a holy man, a religious teacher or a saint. Among the S'aivas, or fol- 
lowers of Siva, the XJddsis, or non-householders, prevail more than in any other 
sect, and. they pass under the designation of Sannydds or Gosdims, though the latter 
appellation is appropriated in Bengal by the Vaistinava gurus, specially the follow- 
ers of Chaitanya, the descendants of Adwaita and Nityananda. In the Upper Pro- 
vinces the tex'm Bddhu is applied to the Yaishnava Udasis, and Gosain to the S'aiva 
Sannyasis. The people of the two persuasions are easily distinguished by their tilakas 
or lines painted on the forehead, 

« Bhot Mahmita, lit a mahanta or chief or superior of a Tibetan monastery. 
The term Mahanta generally signifies the head of a religious establishment of the 
mendicant orders. 

■* T.his is the name of the Boddhisatva who incarnated himself as Gedun-tubpa, 
a reformer, who received the spirit of the previous reformer Tsong-khapa in 1419, and 
built the monastery of Tashi Lhunpo in 1445 and repeatedly appeared as a TasM Lama, 
® Lha-Khang is the Tibetan for gods and spirits who, by transmi- 

gration into other bodies in, blissful regions, reap the rewards of their meritorious 
deeds. They are invoked and-revered. There are six places for the transmigration 
of tho soul of every living being. 
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Mud ■ , tlie . .Matli . is a low roofed small 'lioiisej wMcii may 'be charac- 
terised as a temple, WitMn it is a cubiform samddM-siamb^ia)- to 
tomb, wMob the Tibetans would call a JDungten or relic repository. It 
is surmounted by the usual Ungam or phallus of S'iva or Maliadeva, 
The services performed in the Matha consist of a mixture of Hindu and 
Tibetan rituals. 

Ho. 1. TARA. 

The principal deity is Arya Tara. She is identified by the 
Nepalese Buddhists with Prajna Paramita or transcendental wisdom 
and is universally believed to be the mother of all the past Tatha- 
gatas, or Buddhas, in Tibet. According to tbe esoteric doctrine 
of the Tantric school of the Northern Buddhists, she is the wife 
of all the present, past and futoe Buddhas, in which case she 
resembles the female energy or &ahti of the Indian Tantrics. The 
Tibetan name of Tara is Grolma, Her image is made of copper, gilt 
with Chinese gold. It was evidently brought from China (Peking) by 
Pdran Gir who accompanied the Tashi Lama to Peking. 

“ During my stay at Peking I paid a visit to the image manu- 
factories near Hwangs-se or the yellow temple, which is situated 
at a distance of three U to the north of the Antaman gate, where 
I saw images resembling this (image) in construction. The goddess 
T£ra holds a mendicant’s bowl filled with gems in her left hand. With 
her right hand she holds a lotus. She wears a crown with five spmes 
all of which are studded with rubies and turquoises. Her locks are 
coiled, in the Indian Buddhist fashion, at the crown of her head, at 
the top of which, there is a beautiful gem, called Norbu-mimhar, Her 
dress is difierent from that of the Tibetan image of Tara. She wears 
a Chinese petticoat with broad and loose sleeves, and a pair of Chinese 
embroidered shoes like a Manchu lady. The image is about two feet 
high. The daughter of the Emperor Tai-tsung of the great Tang 
dynasty was married to the first Tibetan king in 630 A, D. 

^ Sarnddhi-stambha. Its familiar meaning is a tomb, with a siamhha or monu- 
mental column erected on a samddhi^kshetra or burial ground. But this term mnuU 
dhi, in its esoteric signification, is the absorption of the Jlvdtmd or vital principle 
in the paramdtmd or supreme soul of the universe, as stated in the verse 
^ 1 ^ tl Though the burning of 

the dead is now the principal custom among the Hindus, yet ainong most Akhard- 
dhdrt Yairdgis and S'aiva Sa7iydszX burial or throwing the corpse into the river is the 
unvarying custom. In Benares, Mirzapur and other districts in the North- Wesc, 
the dead body is often put into a stone coffin before depositing it into the earth. 
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was an acknowledged incarnation of Tara. The image probably repre- 
sents ber figure.’’^ 

■ , No.lL 

“ The most ingeniously constructed image is tliat of MaMkala Bbai- 
rava. It represents him in a hideous mood, with his in his embrace. 
His nine heads on all four sides, with a central one on the top, his thirty- 
six arms and eighteen legs, his weapons, and the string of skulls hanging 
down his neck to the extremity of his belly, give him a truly horrible 
appearance. He is the principal guardian of the Tibetan Lamas, parti- 
cnlarly of the Tasbi Lama.” 

hTo.IIL 

Sambhara Chakm is the chief of the Taiitric deities of Tibet. He 
has ten arms, but one head. He also has the S^ahti in his clasp. He 
stands on the breast of a vanquished demon, probably the devil Mdrd, 
He is painted with yellow. The image is of copper gilt, about nine 
inches high.” 

No. IV. 

Samaja Guhya is another Tantric deity, with three faces and six 
arms. He clasps his consort S'cvkti who also has three faces and six 
arms.” 

No. V. 

‘‘ Another form of Tara is called Yajra Bhriiknti. The ignite of it, 
evideiitly cast in Nepal, represents the second wife of king Srongtsaii 
gampa. She was the daughter of king Prablmvarma of Nepal, who 
reigned between 680 and 640 A. D. There is a saint’s glory round her 
head.” 

There is an inscription on the door top of the tomb in the Bengali 
language and character. It states, in very ungrammatical and corrupt 
language, that the principal ATuihtiydrhir^ and cheM (or disciple) Daljit 
Gir Alalmnt placed the symbol of Mahadeva on the samudh t of the late 
Puran Gir Mahant, and enjoins that all people shonld honour and wor- 
ship this shrine and the Mahadeva ; a Hindu not doing so would incur 
the sin of brahmanicide, and a Mnsalman and others, for the like 
offence, would go to dozaMk (hell), as affected with guilt at the seat of 

* On the pedestal of the statue is inscribed in Bengali the name S'rl Khas 
‘ Kltnini or female energy- and chief, favourite), and the date, perhaps 

of th© oonseoration, Saxnvat 15th of the light half of the month of Marga-hra 

(Bovemlier)* f hen ' follows the name Bhola Giri of Lhasa in the country of Bhota- 

hshetra, • ■ ^ 

® Is the^ Ar/ “ a superintendcat."' 
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JOiodcUa'dld or the most liigb Grod. The date of the conseci^tion is 
given as Sanivat 1852, S'akabda'.' 1717, Bangahda^ 1202, i 23rd Vaisakha, 
Sunday, within 12 dandas® of the Pdrnima. This date coiTesponds with 
the Brd May 1795. 

This, cursory examination of the ' place, ■ and its important objects . 
suggest most important enquiries such as these : what is the history, and' 
origin of the Buddhistic temple on the riverside so near to Oaicntta, 
established in the early days of the British power in India? How 
comes it that images of Hindh gods and goddesses are mixed up with 
those of Tibet and receive due worship ? Who was Puraii Gir Gosain 
Mahant, claiming worship and honour from Hindus, Musalmans and 
other religionists ? - ^ ^ ^ 

My request to the present head of the establishment Umrao Gir 
Gosain Mahant for any papers and documents in his custody that may 
throw light on these questions, was very readily and kindly complied 
with. His presentation to the Society, at my suggestion, of two rare and 
valuable Tibetan manuscripts was noticed at the January meeting. 
He produced four Bersmu sanads or grants and a passport in Tibetan, 
of which I have taken copies; and these, wdth translations, in the 
annexiires appear, I believe, for tbe first time before the public. 

ISTos. I and 2 show that the former grants, free of rent, 100 high as 
and 8 biswas^ of land on the river side, made up of one portion 
situated in Mauza Barbakpur, Parganah Boro, and of another portion 
situated in Manza Ghusari, Parganah Paikan, unto Puran Gir Gosain,^ 

» [The Bangabda or B. S. (Bangali Sa^vat) is the same as what is commonly 
known as the ‘‘ Faali year.” See the Tables in General Sir A. Cunningham’s Booh of 
Indian Eras, p. 196, Ed.] 

* Banda, one-sixtieth of a day and night ; hence equal to 24* minutes. 

* Bisivd,, UL a twentieth part of a Urjhd. Hence it is equivalent to a hatthd. 

* Ekrtm G-ir Gosain. In the sanads, Puran is written but in the Bengali 

inscription ^ vulgar readings of the Sanskrit i|4 

F4rm. Gir, of course, is the vernacular of Gin, indicating that the Gosain belonged 
to the Giri sect of the Dasandnn% and that he was initiated at the Jyos{ JlaGi in 
the Badariknsrama, a fact which is confirmed by the statement of the present 
Mahanta of the Bhot Bagan. It is said that the great philosopher S'ankaraohaiya, 
towards the end of the 8th century, tried to introduce reforms based on the 
doctrines of tlie Yedantic school, and for the purpose of spreading his teachings, 
founded four matliasm four difierent , places ; vw. B'mga Girl nenv Timga- 

bhaclra where Yykea is said to have had his monastery, BdmcU Matha m Dwfoika 
in Gujarat, Govardhana Matha in lagannafchapuri, and in the Badarikd- 

srama, situated near the sources of the Ganges. SWtaraohaiya^ had at first 
four disciples and each of them had several others: 1, Padmapada who had 
two followers who received the titles of TMa and Kdra^na : 2, Hastamalaka who had 







tLe Hiost sage and "wise and tlie head of all the seekers of truth, in 
consideration of his virtue and piety that he may erect a temple there- 
on and lolant a garden. The latter grants to the same individnal in 
the same terms, 50 bighas of land on the same site in Manza Bar- 
] 3 akpur, consisting of three portions situated within the '^properties 
of Maharaja Kishan,^ Haj Chand Eai, and Raja Ram Lochan.^ 

also two witK the titles of Vana and JraM^ : 3, Mandana who had three designat- 
ed Q'iri, Tckvafa and Sdgara: Totaka who had likewise three with the appellations 
of Saraswait, Bhdrati rndTun, Daianami {having ten names) is the name of these- 
foiir disciples and their followers collectively. The first two founded a school of 
teaching in the Sarada Matha ; the second two in the aovardhana Matha ; the next 
three, including Giri, in the Jyosi Matlia ; and the last three in the S'ringagiri Matha. 
The common characteristic of all the Dasanamis is their regarding STva as another 
name of Brahma, and their faith mainly accepts the teachings of the Yedantic philo- 
sophy according to the interpretation of S'ankara’s commentary. The b iva Samhita 
teaches the contemplation of S'iva as mrdMra (having no form), the acUntya or in- 
conceivable, the ananta or infinite, the umara or immortal, the one, the all-pervading 
&c. .Among the Dasantois were celebrated characters of great scholarship and ascetic 
lives, authors and commentato j the name of A^nanda Giri is well-known as 
the writer of the S'ankara Bigvijaya and of the glosses on the commentaries of 
the Yedanta Sutra and of the Upanishats ; Bamasrama was a commentator of the 
Teda, Madhavacharya had the title of Tidyaranya Svfimi. There were also, amongst 
this class of ascetics, men who vrere possessed of indomitable courage and of extra- 
ordinary powers of endurance, who were great travellers in India or in the most 
distant countries beyond it, as seekers of knowledge and experience, or as enter- 
prising merchants. Our Purna Giri Gosain and Purna Puri are the names of two 
mosc unique characters reflecting the highest credit on the Dasanamis as enter- 
prising spirits, combining the qualities of active benevolence and philanthropy with 
knowledge of philosophy, piety, devotion, and in the case of the latter, of a travel- 
ling 16 */ practising the most astounding austerities. The life of the former 

appears in the text, and that of Purna Pmu has appeared in the Eesearclies of the 
Society and in other books. Captain Turner saw him and heard much of him from 
the Begent at Tashi Lhimpo, and he gives some notices of him in his report, [See 
Jonathan Duncan's account in the Asiatic Eesearches YoL Y, p. 37jf, YI, p. 102. 
With regard to S'ankaracharya and the Dasanamis, see H. H. Wilson’s account, ibid., 
vol. XYII, p. 178-1S2. According to him, the Giris, Parvatas and S%aras are 
disciples of Totaka. Eb.3 

^ Kdb Kish an, corruption of Ilavahrislma. The sanad has only Kah Kish. 

The well-known Maharaja’s estate still holds lands in Barhakpfir, on the other side of 
the river opposite to Calcutta, 

® Edjd Earn Lochan and Bdj Chand BaL These persons were the sons of Bama- 
charan Bai, who was the Dewan of Governor Yansittart and General Smith. He 
acquired a large fortune and lived in Pathuriyaghatta in Calcutta, his descendants 
removed to Andnl, and were known as Andul Eajas. One of their scions, B-aJa Eaja- 
niriyana, attempted to establish the identity of his caste (Kiyastha) with the 
Kshatriya, and is said;, to’ ■ have put on the sacrificial thread, but Ms caste-men 
repudiated the prentenSlon, or dared not .follow his example. He was also vain 
enough to introduce a new- era in his family, styled the A'nduUhd^ ! 
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Boa ttoe s...as .ro » "ddrossoa 

dharis a Qa0iingos, Ta’aluqddrs, &o., their jansdiotiOB being described as 

that of Dari Barbakpdr, Parganah Boro, in ^ 

ing to Cliaklali H4gli in Subali Jannatn-Uilad Ban^aiali. 

> MvtamddihBE various meauings, suoias cleri, aocouutaut, &c.^,but in tie last 
•4. * e nepfi fn qig^nify superior officers in the fiscal departmenu. 

century It wa^ both in Hindi and Bengali to mean xhe headman o 

Chcvudha^i is nsea . Htle Mr. Bos?le speahs of a “ cfiaifdn ' 

a caste or profession a^^asa^ was in Tibet;’ and Martham, p. 172 on tbe autho- 

who came to visit him wmie cMuduH ” or ‘ desali’ in b< epai is a snb- 

rity of the Fan^dfir, and he identifies the word with cte«tant,a 

ordinate f the Kerantis in Nepal whose title and ofcoe 

(minister), an officer next m as a sam'mdir acting as a mmis- 

were hereditary. Han^ton a s _ chuvtarim is the title of the collaterals 

ter to a chief among the eran is, _ . _ . ministers. In Bengal the titular 

of the royal Gorkha family w o of persons belonging to the highest as well as 

affix chaicdhaH is common to nam P headman of a guild or 

to the lowest castes. In the ^ ^ a it^et, which is borne out by tracing 

profession, and in Thief ^r manager of afiairs” or to 

it to the Sanskrit chatwadhu,^m g ^ Provinces the term is 

“chief of f ®rln T a lade ofgnid In early days, in Bengal, 

applied, I believe, only to the There are many families whose 

hadthis title, and among them it has become, 

the time of Akbax was at tet 
» SarMr Satgam. The f ^ i ^ioeroyalties, which were snbse- 

divided into twelve large sec loi^, subdivided for fiscal purposes into 

quently increased to fifceen. -omprehending a iinmbei- of pctrganahs or mahals. 

sarkdrs ^ were formed into groups which in the reign 

Aggregates of several pargana i ° tables of the taqdm jame^ in the 

of Shah Jahfawere desi^ated sarhdrs, one of which is Sdigdor. 

Ain-i-Akbari sz'sbah Bangalah i ^jjja^gg, in its relation to didklah Hugh, as 

(Sanskrit sapiagrdma), =1 8™®^ -Lama and Piiran Gir, it must, vritb tlie latter dis- 
described in tbe sanads to ancient kings of Tfimralipti (Tamlnk) 

triot, have formed part of the formerly of immense size, the residence of 

which had been visited y 'a n. ' . reference to the tables of the fiscal 

kings, and had a famous place of wo P gl,ow that SarUr Sdtgdon, in 

divisions of the Mughal empire m - contain mahals, two of which 

which the sanads speak of the place is finked to Kalkattd and 

are named Bfcbakp^.^ doubt 2e Uce opposite to Kalkattfi (Calcutta) derived 

to another place Bakna. p-ion^tta, side. Whetherthe names Ba'rhafciJar and Baiua 

its name from the one at the known as Sutinuti and Govindpnr, 

werethe olddesi^tonsof th Oaloutta, is a point worthy of research. 

which together with KalkattMorm Bicchmann indicates m a note to the 

As to the Mahal -t'T B&rikpnr. So has Bakua many other 

Persian test that .^ariousfy named Kaltiis.Kalna and Talpi. 

oivilmed nations. This epithet was applied 
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of them also bear on the top two square seals.i The date oi No. 
is 12th June 1778, 1st A'shadha 118.5 B. S., I6th Jumada-l-awal of the 
20th year of the imperial reign ; and that of No. 2 is 11th Fe ruaiy 


1782, 2Bd Falgiin 1189 B. S. 


The two other sanads, marked No. 3 and No. 4, bear the same y «s 
as, and grant the same quantities of land as those mentioned in Nos 1 
and 2 respectively. In fact the two former appear to be duplicates 
of the latter two, with this very material difference that, iu Nm. 
and 4, in place of the grantee’s name being Phran Gir, it is leshi 
Ldmah Fanelian Ariani Bahdeo Fanchan,^ and the attributes ot ty 
latter are exactly those of the former. The seals also are different : 
on Nos. 3 and 4 they are those of the East India Company as dewan and 
servant of Shah ’Alam Badshah. No. 3, moreover, bears two seals, one 
at the top, the other on the right margin. Both sanads bear the signa- 
ture of Warren Hastings almost obliterated. ^ h. , 1 70.0 

The simple facts now disclosed are, that in tlie years 1778 and 1782, 
a Hindu ascetic, named Fdran Gir Gosain, and a Biiddbist Ponti:S 
conjoint-ij, but by two sets of grants, one in the name of each, received a 
certain quantity of land on tbe river side, which aggregated 150 Mghas 
and constituted the area of Bhot Bagari, and that the former died in 1795, 
and was buried as a saint near his Math there, by his chela or disciple 
Haljit Gir Gosain. 

This information, though by itself it does not satisfy but rather 
magnifies the curiosity ateadj raised, affords a clue to ^ the ^ line of 
historical investigation which would carry us to the goal. The inquiry, 
however, leading, as it does, into the most eventful period of British 
Indian history, proves almost unfructuous. Vain is the search for 
such apparently trifling incidents as the foundation of the Bhot Mandir 
or the career of merely a Hindu mendicant, in the annals of the 


to Bengal by Anrangzlb, and in the last century it was customary to describe Bengal 
in public records and formal documents with this title. Humayim caHed Gaur 
Jannatdhdd^ ‘ a paradise settlement/ though when the plague was raging there, 
which depopulated it and led to its desertion, the pun came into voguo Gaur 
ba gofy from Clauy to the grave.’* 

^ One seal has an inscription in Nagari characters. See footnote on p. 95. 

® Tesh'i ^ spelled in the sanads. The Tibetan is bkrasis hlama, pro- 

nonncedTashi Lama. The full name of the Lama was Panchhen INhgwah Lossau 
Paldan Yeshe. The first element, spelled pa?ic?iaw. ( ) in the sanads is a 

oompoundof Paw'apap^ita* or ‘learned man’ and cto ‘great’ or ‘conspicuous.’ 
Ardam is a corruption of Ertmi, a gem. The Gem epithet, though not exclusively 
applied to a TaaM Lama, indicates, m his case, perfection and the efficacy of his 
adoration. The terms ^b»t"andthe Sanskrit ratna seem to be congeners. Bahdeo 
'Ao'Tiitralent to the Tibetan Namiwt* 
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statesmen wlio were laying the basis of the British Power in India. 
In practiccj “ History,” says Arnold, “ has been beguiled, so to speak, 
from its proper business, and has ceased to describe the life of a Goriinion- 
wealfch,” much more so in respect of the history of this country under 
its peculiar circumstances. It is, therefore, from the bye- ways of history, 
personal narratives, accounts of travellers, published correspondence, 
and official reports, and authentic traditions, from materials in fact out 
of which history is constructed, that threads have been gathered and 
woven into the following story. The story itself, apart from many 
of its interesting features and almost romantic character, has important 
bearings upon riuestions of the greatest moment wliich occupied tho 
attention of the infant British Indian Government, and which still 
perplex its Council in its imperial growth. 

The first part of the retrospective inquiry leads to the time wdien 
the great ChMydUara Maiiwantara^^ q.b tho great famine of 1176 B. S. 
is called by the people of Bengal, was raging in its fiercest fury in the 
country, and decimating its people by thousands, when the streets of 
Calcutta were strewn with bodies of the dying and the dead, and when 
Governor Cartier was feeding daily 1 5000 people in the city. A little 
earlier than this catastrophe on the plains, a cruel and destructive war 
had broken out on the mountain heights and valleys on the frontier. 

The aggressive incursions of the ambitious Prithvi Narayan, chief 
of the Goi’khas, into the valley of IsTepal, led to that great revolution 
in this State which subverted its tripartite rule,^ and brought it under 

^ Ohliiydfiara Manionntara the famine of 1176 B. S. or 1770 A. D. Precoled 
by three years of scarcity, and followed by three years of plenty, it was strictly 
a one-year’s famine, bnt it was the most appalling and disastx’Ons calamity that ever 
visited Bengal, or perhaps any other part of the world. It exhibited, in its coarse 
and its seqnel, such harrowing and extensive scenes of dreadful suffering, pain., misery, 
disease and death, as to have obtained in oar country the singular name of a man- 
u'-antaraf which literally means a period equal to 4,320,000 j^ears, implying thereby 
that it was such a visitation as recurs only at intervals of mons, the ordinary names 
of famine diirlhikslia (*when alms are not obtainable’) a,nd akctla ‘bad time* not 
being thought of sufficient significance. In fact, no Sanskrit diction<aries that I have 
consulted attach to Manwantara famine as its synonym. Some information on 
this great famine will be found in Sir W.' Hunter’s Uuml Bengal and in the letters 
of Mr. Bogle (see Markham, p. cxxxix) who was himself an eye-witness of the cala- 
mity, as well as in sundry notices and poems. 

® Tripartite rule of ITepal. Before the Gorkha conquest of jSTepal propei% 
it was occupied by an agricultural and commercial race called ISvwars, who had 
borrowed their arts and civilization from Tibet, and who encouraged trade between 
Tibet and India by allowing it to be carried on through the !^Tepal passes. Tl’.eir 
chiefs had the title of Mall (Sanskrit maUa,) Since the death of the sixth king 
of this dynasty, Ms dominioirn according to Ms directions, were divided into three 
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.1 .L If, is said tbat unlieard of crueltieB 

memtors of 

^0,. . t to „brtat»..oi.« 

aissooS™ W one of ftoKopoIeso old djussto to emtrrat for aid 

C to t?e\Ir Be“? 

who tot no time to send a battalion of native infantry agamst tl e 
invaders.3 The Bhntanese, after a desperate resistance, were nttei y 
routed pursued into their fastnesses, and forced to sue for peaoe. Dep 
Shidar ^treated the Tashi Lama who was then Regent of Tibet an 


,.i. ■hxr f'hrpe brandies wlio bad tbeir respective capitals in 

prinoipalihes g^erned 

cMef "^^Tbdr religion was Baddbist, but they recognised caste. Their descendants, 
chief. Tbeir re g the Buddhist faith. The dissensions of the kings of the 

uowobBc^e Bhatgdonto seek the aid of the Gorhha 

the enemL of Me ally, turned Me arme aga^t 

Sefatte'r.iJa after long years of fighting madehimeelf completely master ot the 

- Depa Shidar (S'q’El|-*iJi’) i De-tar-yag or De-tar-ya, the 

Terria of Timne on tjie north-east frontier of British India. It lies 

. M The name of the place is a musenm of mytMc history. According 

* iiaj. inc na ^ n o-ronf rlpvotee of S iva who incarnated himself 

(.b. » »”» “>». ““ •“« “• »' 

W.\!I^nr' witbh.i WM aohirf who became, great Efij., aod m the "oc 

0 ^^ rihdraicor. Behar) or ‘dalliance,’ the State received the appellation of 
Ll nhdr. Ktoriip is the mine of the Tantras. and hence these worhs spread on 
both sides, to the hills and the plains. Wilson, in a note m his translation of the 
VishntL Parana, includes Knch Behar in the Matsya Beia. 

« Hastings in his two letters to Sir George Colebrooke and John Parting 
dated respectively, 15th January and Slst March 1W3. writes of the famine and of 
Si, 4r. Among other iMngs, he says, “ I shall ever oppose remote projects of con- 
qaests yet I shall sedulously promote every undertaking which can complete the 
Le of oar possessions or add to its security.” The Bhutanese ’are a vesolnte and 
darin*' peoMe. They made a desperate defence of the fort of Behar. {Gooa 
Lhaf.) “ Many of them meeting death at the muaslo of the sepoys’ pieces. (See 
Gleig’s Memoirs of Warrm Bastes, I. pp. SIS and 295.) 
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the guardian . of tli© minor .Dalai .Lams of , .Lhasa, to intoreecle ' ..in .Ms' , 
behalf, and the Lama. accordingly sent a deputation to'Oalcatta, with 
a letter to . Warren Hastings in 1773. ThiS' letter of mediation was , 
received by Warren Hastings on the 29th March 1774, when it was laid 
before the .Board. '■ .It is .a remarkable document, and is given in Captain 
Turner’s Account of an Embassy to the Court of the Taslii Lama in 
Tibet. 

The affairs of this quarter in every respect flourish : I am night 
“ and day employed in prayers for the increase of your happiness and 
prosperity. Having been informed, by travellers from your country, 

“ of your exalted fame and reputation, my heart, like the blossoms of 
spring, abounds with satisfaction, gladness, and Joy, Praise be to 
‘‘ God that the star of your fortune is in its ascension. Praise be to 
“ him that happiness and ease are the surrounding attendants of myself 
and family. Heither to molest, nor persecute, is my aim : it is even 
‘‘the characteristic of my sect, to deprive ourselves of the necessary 
“ refreshment of sleep, should an injury be done to a single individual ; 
“but in justice and humanity, I am informed, you far surpass us. May 
“ you ever adorn the seat of justice and power, that mankind may, in 
“ the shadow of your bosom, enjoy the blessings of peace and affiuence. 
“ By your favour I am the Baja and Lama of this country, and rule 
“ over a number of subjects, a circumstance with which you have no 
“ doubt been made acquainted, by travellers from these parts. I have 
“ been repeatedly informed, that you have been engaged in hostilities 
“ against the Deh Terria (De-tar-ya), to which, it is said, the Deh’s 
“ own criminal conduct in committing ravages and other outrages on 
“ your frontiers, gave rise. As h© is of a rude and ignorant race, past 
“ times are not destitute of instances of the like misconduct, wliicht 
“ his own avarice tempted him to commit. It is not unlikely that he 
“ has now renewed those instances : and the ravages and plunder which 
“ he may have committed on the skirts of the provinces of Bengal 
“ and Behar,i have given you provocation to send your avenging army 
“against him. Nevertheless his party has been defeated, many of 
“ his peoi)le have been killed, three forts have been taken from him, 
“ and he has met with the punishment he deserved. It is as evident 
“as the sun that your army has been victorious; and that, if you 
“ had been desirous of it, you might, in the space of two days, have 
« entirely extirpated him ; for he had not power to resist your efforts. 
“ But I now take upon me to be Ms mediator ; and to represent to you, 
“ that, as the said Deh Terria (Deb Baja)® is dependent upon the Dalai 

^ ^ Knoll Beliar. 

' ® The person wlio performs all administrative fanctioiis in BLatan is called 
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“Lama, who rales in this country with unlimite'd sway, though, on 
“account of his being yet in his minority, the charge and administration 
“ of the country, for the present, is committed to me ; should you persist 
“in offering further molestation to the Deh Toma’s country, it will 
“irritate both the Lama and all his subjects against you. Therefore, 

“ from a regard to our religion and customs, I request you wHl cease 
“ from all hostilities against him ; and in doing this, you will confer 
“ the greatest favour and friendship upon me. I have reprimanded the 
“ Deh for his past conduct ; and I have admonished him to desist from 
“ his evil practices in future, and to be submissive to you in all things. 

“ I am persuaded that he will conform to the advice which I have 
“given him; and it will be' necessary that you treat him with coni- 
“ passion and clemency. As to my part, I am but a Fakeer ; and it is 
“ the custom of my sect, with the rosary in our hands, to pray for the 
“ welfare of mankind, and for the peace and happiness of the inhabi- 
“tants of this country; and I do now, with my head uncovered, 

“ entreat that you will cease from all hostilities against the DSh in 
“ future. It would be needless to add to the length of this letter, as 
“ the bearer of it, who is a Gosein,i will represent to you aU particulars ; 

“ and it is hoped that you will comply therewith. In this country the 
“ worship of the Almighty is the profession of all. We poor creatures 
“are in nothing equal to you. Having, however, a few things in 
“ hand I send them to you as tokens of remembrance and hope for your 

“ acceptance of them.’ ® _ 

It will be seen from the letter that the Tashi Lama alludes therein to 
a Gosain who headed the deputation, and Turner thus speaks of him : 
“Of'^the persons deputed on this occasion by the Lama, two only 
“ventured to encounter the burning atmosphere of Bengal; one a 
“native of Tibet, named Baima; the other a pilgrim from Hmdostan 
“ whose name I have already mentioned, Poorungheer Gosein.’’S 

The request of the Lama was , very favourably received. Warren 
Hastings became eager to know more intimately the writer of this 
letter, which was conceived in a very friendly spirit and founded on 

Deb Bain, also Kusho Depa, while the spiritual head is called Lama Einpoohe or 
Dharma'^ja. “ But the real power has long been in the bands of the military 
BoveniorB, or PenloB of east and west Bhutan, whose capitals are respectively at 
Tong-sar Ind Paro.” Markham, Narrative of the Mission of George Bogle to Tibet, etc., 

Introd., p. Iv. 

» This is Puran Gir. . t i , 

V Turner’s Acemnt of an Bmiassy to the Court of Teahoo Lama m Tibet, Introd., 

ppf, ix— ‘SIX. 


good sense, wliicli evinced bigb sentiments and self-respect and. at tlie 
same time, conveyed a gentle menace, conched in tlie most linmble 
language. He perceived in it also tlie best opportunity to carry out 
Ms cberislied view for tbe extension of British intercourse with the 
terra incognita on the Himalayan heights. 

A treaty of peace was accordingly entered into and ratified between 
the Governments of Bengal and Bhutan, on the 25th of April, 1771% By 
the diiferent articles of this treaty it was, among other things, agreed 
that the English would relinquish the Deb Eaja’s possessions acquired by 
conquest ; that they w^onld deliver np the Kuch Behar Baja Dwijendra 
Isai^yan and liis brother Devan Deo who had been taken away as 
prisoners of war ; that the Bhutanese Mahants shall have their former 
privilege of duty-free trade, and allow'ed to visit Bangpiir annually; 
that the Bhutanese shall not cause incursions into the country, nor 
molest the rayats (or subjects) of the Company; whatever Sannyasis are 
considered by the English as enemies, the Deb Raja shall not allow to 
take shelter in any part of the districts now given up, nor permit them 
to enter into the Honourable Company’s territories or through any part 
of Ms.^ 

This treaty having been concluded in the interest of Kuch Behar 
and the Company on the one hand, and in that of Bhutan on the other, 
whereby the Lama’s intercession was completely respected, Warren 
Hastings’ mind vras turned upon commercial schemes, which were not 
a little matured at the sight of the presents which the Lama had sent 
by Ms deputation. He conceived the idea of sending a mission to the 
Lama in Tibet, and accordingly framed a letter to him, propjosing, among 
other things, a treaty of amity and commerce between the Bengal and 
Tibetan states, and entrusted it to a deputation composed of Mr. George 
Bogle, servant of the Company, and Dr. Hamilton, with Puran Gir 
Gosain, as their sincere and faithful friend. 

This is the first of a series of missions which Hastings successively 
sent to the oi's- and t'>*ans-nivean states on the frontier heights, and it is from 
among the incidents of this initial deputation that the main facts which 
led to the grant of the sanads^ the foundation of the Bhot Mandir, and 
the consecration of the motley group of idols there, are to be gleaned. 
In this mission as well as in the second attempted embassy to Tibet 
under Mr. Bogle in 1779, in the third, under Captain Turner in 1783, 
and in the last, under Puran Gir Gosain himself, just at the closing 
period of tbe same statesman’s career in 1785, are to be sought all the 
important services that the great Gosain has rendered to the British 
Government, and the conspicuous traits of his remarkable chaiaeter, and 
^ Captain B. Boileau Pemberton’s Beport on Bhutan, App., p. 17S. 
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some portions of tke concluding history of the Bhot Bagan down to the 
period of the chivalrous Gosain’s tragic end. A rapid sketch therefore 
follows, of the broad features of these missions, bearing upon the present 
subject, based mainly upon the records left by Mr. Bogie, which form 
the narrative of Mr. Markham, and upon Turner’s report. 

It was moreover from the proceedings of these missions that the 
first adminstrator of India obtained a thorongh knowledge of the 
wonderful politico-religious infiuence which, emanating from Tibet, 
operated, with more or less efiect on China and Mongolia, and on its 
then protected state of Sikkim, and the semi-independent principality 
of Bhutan as well as on Nepal. 

The communication of the Dama stirred the fertile brain of W^arreii 
Hastings, to conceive a consummate policy of peace and friendship with 
the hierarchical chief, believed to be an incarnation of Buddha himself, 
seated in his snow-clad mountain home. By this policy he aimed at the 
commercial prosperity of Bengal. Through two successive missions 
to Tibet, and four to Bhutan, he succeeded, in some respect, to re-estab- 
lish the old trade routes and re-open, in a partial way, that active com- 
mercial intercourse which had subsisted and prevailed, from before the 
Muhammadan rule, between the plateau of Tibet and the plains of 
Bengal through the passes of Nepal, Bhutan and other channels, but 
which wei’G sadly interrupted and checked by diverse causes. 

The first mission under Bogle started from Calcutta in 1774, 
and, after proceeding to the hills, called Nagarkot in Bengal and Bodla^ 
in Tibet, which form the common boundary of these two countries in the 
north, Bogle says, the only scanty information about the roads, the 
climate and the people which he there received, was from the Sannjasis. 

Proceeding, stage after stage, Mr. Bogle, with his party, arrived at 
Tashi Ohhoijong,‘2 the capital of Bhutan, and met the Deb Eija,^ who gave 
Mm a good reception, hut great obstacles having been raised in respect 

^ Bod (native name of Tliibet) + Za ‘ a pass * = ‘ The pass into Thibet ' 
Markham, p. 15, 

^ Tashi Ghhoijong is the modem capital of Bhutan, 106 miles from the town 
of Knch Behar. There is in it a palace and a citadel. The latter is a lofty stone 
building of seven stories, in the fourth of which the Deb Baja of Bhutan resides. 

^ Deb Kaja. According to Sir Ashley Eden, the country, now called Bhutan, was 
formerly occupied by a people fromKuoh Behar, who were, three centuries ago, driven 
away by an invading army of Tibetans over whom a Lama of the Eed sect named 
Dngwang Sabdung acquired paramount influence as “ Lama Binpoche or Dharnia 
Baja. On his death Sabdung became incarnate in a little child at Lhasa who 
was conveyed to Bhntan, When this child grew up, he confined himself to spiritual 
** concerns and appointed’ a ^gent, called the Deb Baja.” He is now elected by a 
council of six for three years.' ' 


of Ills intended visit to Tibet ;bj a concatenation of iiiiiieiices nltimatelj 
emariatiiig from Obina, tbej- 'Were finally' removed by tbe zealonSj per- 
severing and masterly services of Puran 'Gir Gosain,. Tbe party accord- 
ingly left tbat capital, on tbe 13tb October, and came to a place called 
Phari-jong,^ where were observed ' tbe boundary-inarks that separate^ 
Bbiitan from Tibet. Thence they rode up, on the 8th li^ovember, to the 
gate ; of Tashi .Eahgy a,* the .palace .of the Taslii Lama. After several 
interviews . with him, ' and residence there, for some time, they, at his 
desire, accompanied . him to ■ his nest palace ' and monastery, Tasiii 
Lhnnpo. Here, during a sojourn of five months, Mr. Bogie picked 
up some knowledge of the Tibetan language, acquainted himself with 
the religious tenets and practices of the people, studied their character, 
habits and manners, noted tbeir unique marriage customs, penetrated 
into the mystery of their peculiar hiei'ai'cbical government, threaded 
Ms way into the mysterious labyiinth of their politics, and. with cautious 
or rather furtive observation, acquired a partial knowledge of the pro- 
ductive resources and the trade routes of the country, old and new, but 
could carry out the object of his mission in only a limited way. And 
the little that he w^as able to do in this last respect, was due to his 
frankness and ability to understand the people and above all to conform 
to their ways that were innocent. He himself says, ‘‘The Lama used 
“ daily to send a priest to me in the early morning, with some bread and 
“ tea or some boiled rice and chopped mutton, of which last, as I always 
“ like to do at Rome as they do at Rome, I used to eat very heartily.’^ 
He used even to put on “a Tibetan dress consisting of a purple satin 
“ tunic lined with “ Siberian furskins, a yellow satin cap, faced x^oiind 
“ with sable, and crossed with a red silk tape and a pair of red silk Biilgar 
“ hide boots.” He followed tbe Lama’s example and gave alms to the 
Sannyasis and Faqirs. He was not only admitted into the churches where 
he saw" the idols, and the nature of the holy service, but introduced to 
the ladies of the Lama’s household ; and thus there grew up betw^eeu 
Mr. Bogle and the good Lama a real personal friendship. Puran Gir 
Gosain, who enjoyed the esteem and confidence of both these persons, 
contributed in a great measure to bring about this desirable state of 
things. The deputation left Tashi Lhunpo, in April 1775, and returned 
in June following. Warren Hastings, in order to keep up an inter- 
course with the Himalayan states, so auspiciously opened, sent Dr. 

^ Plaari-jong is a pass at the head of the Ohuiabi valley which was used both hj 
Bogle and Turner. I^Tear it is the city of Faro which Mr. Bogle selected as a trad© 
mart for the merchandise of Bengal and Tibet. 

® Tashi Eabgya is a small place in which the Tashi Lama temporarily resided, 
when small "pox broke out at Tashi Lhunpo. 
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Hamilton, who had accompanied Mi’. Bogle to Tibet, to Bhutan on two 
successive missions, one in November 1775, and the other in July 1777. 
With these the present theme has no concern. 

Mr. Bogle was again appointed an envoy to Tibet in April 1779, 
and Puran Gir Gosain, who had returned with him, was also to have 
accompanied the mission as before, but it was postponed on account of 
the arrival of the news that the Tashi Lama was, at the invitation of 
the old Chinese Emperor Kiinglung, about to start for Peking. During 
this delay Mr, Bogle, with all the persevering zeal he possessed in the 
cause of the Government, made the grand project of presenting himself 
before the Chinese Court, through the influence of the Lama, that he 
might thereby explain matters in a proper way, in the hope of removing 
CMnophobia from the Tibetan authorities in the matter of dealings with 
foreigners. And in this affair also, as on other important occasions, 
Pdran Gir, the trusted and favourite agent of the Lama and the Bengal 
Government, was desired previously to join the Lama before he left 
Tibet. This the Gosain accordingly did, when the Lama had already 
started on his journey, and accompanied the Lama to the Chinese capital 
where his most important services will be described further on. There 
was the greatest probability of the success of Mr. Bogle’s most wisely 
conceived scheme, which was founded upon the previous assurances he 
had received from the Lama while at Tashi Lhunpo, and which, as 
the sequel will show on the evidence of Piiran Gir, the good honest 
Lama had almost brought about, but the death of the Lama in November 
1780 from small-pox at Peking, and of Mr. Bogle at Calcutta in April 
1781, prevented the realisation of this great object.^ 

According to the politico-religious theory which regulates the elec- 
tive hierarchical Government of Tibet, and of its dependencies, and of 
the territories which acknowledge a theocratic sway, a grand Lama 
revivifles himself after his death in some infant form which is discover- 
ed by some signs, and the child becomes the succeeding Lama. There 
are two principal Lamas in Tibet: one the Tashi Lama, at Tashi 
Lhnnpo, the other the Dalai Lama at Lhasa, with equal authority, but 
the latter, on account of the residence of Chinese officials and troops 
at his capital, is assumed to foe the superior. 

At the time of Bogle’s mission in 1774, the Dalai Lama was a minor, 
and the Tashi Lama was his Eegent, and on account of his learning, 
piety and great virtue, was deservedly esteemed and revered through- 
out Buddhadom. On Ms death, Ms brother Chanjo Kusho was ruling 
at Tashi Lhunpo, as Eegent during the interregnum. 

ThisBegent communicated to Warren Hastings the sad intelligence 
* Markham, latrod., p. Ixx. 


of the death of the TasM Lama at Peking hj a letter which was received 
oa the 12th Pebraary 1782.' la. this letter, among other things, the 
Regent spoke of his fervent hope in the r-etnm of the hour “ of trans* 
** migration, that the bodies may be speedily exchanged, and our clepart- 

Lama again be restored to our sight. 

The happy news of the discovery of the spirit of the Tashi Lama, 
incarnated in an infant in the valley of Painom,^ was soon received by 
Hastings, and he determined to seize the opportunity of coniminaicating 
to the Regent his congratulations on this auspicious event, as the best 
occasion for sending another mission to Tibet. He accordingly selected 
Captain Samuel Turner for this purpose, who, with Lieut. Samuel 
Davis and Dr, Robert Saunders and the inevitable Furan Gir Gosain 
as their guide and adviser, left Calcutta on the 9th January 1783. 

Captain Turner followed the previous route of Mr. Bogle, and on 
arriving at Tashi Chhoijong transacted such afeirs relating to Bhutan as 
he had been instructed to attend to, and after a stay of three months 
at this capital, proceeded to his destination. Early in the morning of 
the 22nd September, dazed at the sight of the resplendent beams of 
the rising sun refiected from the gilt tops of the monasteries, and 
regaled with the deep tone of many sonorous instruments which were 
summoning the religious to their morning orisons,*' the party found 
themselves ushered into the very splendid apartments of the Tashi 
Lhunpo palace.^ The Regent gave the Governor- General's envoy a 
hearty and respectful reception, assured Mm of the identity of the Lama 
who, in his previous existence, had been a great friend of Hastings', and 
informed him of his regeneration having been acknowledged by the 
Emperor of China. The mission had indeed arrived in Tibet at one 
of its most important eras ; it was at a time when the nation was prepar- 
ing by a grand demonstration to announce their acknowledgment of the 
regenerated Lama who was then being removed into the Tliarpa Ling 
monastery for that customary training and education, for which the 
Chinese Emperor had issued strict injunctions. The Captain witness- 
ed here most interesting objects and scenes, and collected materials by his 
intelligent observation and inquiry, whereby he conhrmed and widened 
the knowledge regarding the country which had been laid open by his 
predecessor. When the time came to leave the place, he was introduced 
to the infant Lama, then only a child eighteen months old, and he gives 
the most surprising and most romantic account of this audience, and of the 
manner in which this little Amtdr comported himself. Throughout the 
whole period of the sojourn of the mission our Pdran Gir was most 

^ Turner, iUd,, p. 450.", ' ® Turner, 230. 

® Turner, it id.,, p. 240. 
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actively engaged in all sncli departments of business in wMcli lie could 
prove bimself useful. At length on the 2nd of December the mission 
departed from Tashi Lhunpo on the return Journey to Bengal, where 
they reached Patna in March 1784, and there the Captain submitted 
to Mr. Hastings his official report detailing an account of the result 
of his mission.^ 

At the commencement of 1785 Warren Hastings contemplated 
appointing Puran Gir Gosain as a diplomatic agent at the Tibetan court, 
and delivered to Mm despatches for the new or rather regenerated Tashi 
Lama and the Begent. On the 8th of February 1785, he resigned his 
Governor- Generalship and embarked for England. Captain Turner 
introduced the Gosain to the officiating Governor- General John Mac- 
pherson, and he was allowed to proceed on his mission which started 
in March of the same year. Passing through Bhutan and transacting 
business there, the Gosain arrived at Tashi Lhunpo. He too had come 
here on a momentous occasion, he saw the removal of the child Lama 
from the Tharpa Ling monastery, and his installation on the throne of 
his predecessors, who in fact were believed to have been diffei'ent cor- 
poreal forms of bis own spirit. He had frequent interviews with the 
Begent and various Tibetan authorities, during which he did his best 
to confirm the friendship between the Bengal Government and the 
Tashi Lhunpo Court, under the shadow of which he remained for five 
months, and then returned to Calcutta with letters from the Lama and 
the Begent, which together with his own report he delivered to the 
above statesman.^ 

Thus ends a brief summary of the salient points of the missions 
to Tibet under Warren Hastings’ rule ; and in fact Puran Gir’s diplo- 
matic agency is the last of the missions which the British Government 
has, up to this moment, been able to send to that land of mystery. 

The Bhot Bagan originated from the incidents of the first mission 
in the following way, Mr. Bogle in relating the conversations he had 
with the Tashi Lama at Tashi Eabgya says, that on one occasion the 
Lama assured him that ** his heart -was open, and well disposed towards 
the English, and that he gave no credit to the representations which 
had been made to their disadvantage.” 

* I wish to have a place 07i the hanJes of the Ga^iges to which I 

* might send my people to pray. I intend to write to the Governor on 

* this subject, and wish you would second my application.’ ” I replied 
** that as I knew how desirous the Governor wus to cultivate his friend- 
** ship, I was persuaded on this or on any other occasion he would find 
** him very ready to gi'atify him as far as in Ms power/ 

^ Tamer, ihid., pp. 326—358. ® Markham, ihid.y, p. 138, 

® Tumor, p. 410, 
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Mr. Bogle in bis letter to Mr, Hastings o£ tbe 5tb December, ■\\’bic'li 
perhaps be wrote from tbe above place, alludes to tbe Lama’s ^desire of, 
fotincling a religions bouse on tbe banks of tbe Ganges, and adds wbat he 
bad beard from tbe Lama.' “About seven or eight bnndred years ago, 
“ tbe Tibetan Pontiffs bad many . monasteries in Bengal, and tlieir priests 
“ used to travel to that country- in ord.er to stiid.j tbe religion and lan- 
“ guages of tbe Brabmans and. to -visit tbe boly places in Hindustan, The 
“ Mnsnlmans, upon conqiiering Bengal, plundered and destroyed tbeir 
“temples, and drove them out of tbe country. Since tbeii tliere bos 
“ been little intercourse between tbe two kingdoms. Tbe Lama is 
“ sensible that it will throw great lustre on bis pontificate, and serve to 
“ extend bis fame and character, if be can, after so long an interval, obtain 
“a religious establishment in Bengal, and lie is very solicitous about 
“ this point. He proposes, also, to send some of bis Gylongs, during the 
“ cold season, to wait upon you at Calcutta, and afterwards to go on 
“pilgrimage to Gaya and other places, and has written to Gbedziim 
“ Tamba,^ at Peking, wbo bas great interest with the Emperor, inform- 
“ing him that tbe English are now masters of Bengal ; that jou, their 
“ chief, have shown him great favour ; that tbe English allow every one 
“ to follow bis own religion unmolested ; and ad?ising him to send some 
“ persons to wait upon you, and to visit tbe principal temples in Bengal. 
“I own I encouraged all this, in the view of strengthening tbe inter- 
“ course and connection with Tibet, and thinking it would be of advan« 
“ tage to tbe Company to open any channel of communication with tbe 
“Court of China; and altbougb I am not so sanguine as tbe Lama 
“ about the success of bis endeavours, however sincere, to obtain leave 
“for you to send a person to the Emperor, I do not altogether despair, 
“ by your favour, of one day or other getting a sight of Peking.’’^ 

Again, in the course of the first visit which Mr. Bogle paid to tbe 
Tasbi Lama, on bis return to Tasbi Lbunpo, tbe latter referred to bis 
previous proposal in respect of forming a religions bouse on the Ganges, 
and on receiving the reiterated assurance of the former, as to its compli- 
ance, tbe Lama spoke of tbe Chankya Lama,®^ tbe bigb priest at Peking, 
and of bis great infiuence at tbe Chinese Court, and of bis intention to 

Properly Jetsim Dampa, identified with tbe Taranatb Lama. He is tlie third 
FoBti££ of tbe Geliigpa or yellow cap sect, and resides north of Tibet among the 
Khalba ti’ibes of outer Mongolia near TTrga. 

^ Markham, iUd,, p. 134. 

S The Tasbi Lama always spoke to Mr. Bogle of tliis high priest of Ohma 
with great respect, and described Mm as having great influence over the Chinese 
emperor. Through his mediation an attempt was made for resort of Chinese 
trading pilgrims to Hindustan. 
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write to this personage, to the effect thai: the Peringis^ were masters of 
Bengal, and had shown him great favour, and added that he thought 
it probable that the priest would send some of his people to visit the 
principal religions places, and expected, in the event of his doing so, that 
the G*overnor would give them a good reception.^ At another interview, 
the Lama desired that Mr. Hastings should send an embassy to the Dalai 
Lama, when he would come of age, and that, in the event of his obtaining 
a grant of land on the banks of the Ganges, lie would ^^lace Bumn Gir 
Gosain there, and if he should stand in need of any small matter, he 
trusted the Governor would supply him.^ 

On Mr. Bogle’s inquiry as to what site he would prefer, the Lama 
said, he ivovM like some place in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, that the 
people to be sent down might have opportunities of seeing the Governor, 
to whom and to the Pandits he would leave the matter; the only thing he 
would jjress for, was that it might be near the Ganges. He further 
explained his idea on the subject of building a house there, and said, “ I 
propose that Pdran Gir who was then down in Calcutta should settle 
** it. I do not wish it to be a large house, and let it be built in the 
“ fashion of Bengal.” He intimated, that he wonld give the necessary in- 
structions to Puran, who, he said, ‘‘ has served me well, and I have 
not found him guilty of so many lies as most other fakirs, and I hope 
“ the Governor will show him favour.” He here mentioned the name 
of another old Gosain ‘Sukh Deb’ who, he said, has also asked me 
leave to go down to Calcutta, he will accompany you ; and I have 
also ** written to the Governor about him, and I hope he will favour 
Mm.”* 

On another occassion the Lama showed Mr. Bogle the images zvith 
their dress zvhichi he intezided to send doivzi to Bengal, through Piiran Gir, 
to be put up in the proposed temple, and inquired particularly about the 
situation of a town called S'ambhaL^ The reason assigned by the 

* Feringis, a term usually applied in most parts of Asia to Europeans. It is 
said to have been derived from Frank. A stranger is generally called Peling, 

* Markham, ibid., p. 146. 

* Markham, ibid., p. 164. 

^ Markham, ibid., p. 165. 

* Markham, ibid,, p. 168. S'ambhal is a fabulous city, the Utopia of the hTortlieni 

Buddhists, on which Babu S. C. Dis has supplied the following information. Tho 
TasM Lama wrote a book called Shambalai Lamyig, i, e,, a Journey to Shambala. 
According to the Tibetan work “ Selki-melon,” the name S'ambhala is derived 
from that of king SAmbhaka of the S'akya race. Literally it means “ one who 
makes happy,” and. S'ambha is the name of Tswara. According to the Tibetans, 
the position of the country of S'ambhaia is as follows. It is a vast plain of 
the shape of a lotus of eight ^ entirely surrounded by a waH of 


liama for Ms fondness for Bengei was tkat alfckoiigli in tke dif’erent 
“ periods of Ms reviviscence lie kad cliosen many regions for t!ie places of 
** kis birtkj yet Bengal was tke only country in wMcli lie kad been born 
** twice ; for wMck reason/’ lie said, ‘‘ ke kad a predeleotion for it beyond 
any other, and was desirous of making it a place of Ms abode, ap- 
** parently esteeming tke sanctity of ' the Ganges, as a consideration of 
‘inferior importance. 

The religions prejudices wkick endear Bengal to the Tibetans, are 
again thus explained by Tmmer, who bases kis information upon wbat lie 
kad heard from tke Regent and Sopon Okenpo “ But Bengal is ren- 
** dered peculiarly dear to them by tke powerful influence of religions 
prejudice. Tke regeneration of their Lama is said to liaye taken 
place, in times of remote antiquity, near the site of tke ancient and 
*M*uined city of Gowr, and all tkose places keld in veneratiaii by tke 
“ Hindoos, as Gya, Benares, Makow and Aliakabad, are equally ob- 
‘‘jects of superstitious zeal, with a votary of tke Tibet faitk, wbo 
** thinks Mmself blessed above kis fellow disciples, if ke can but perform 
“ a pilgrimage to these hallowed spots. 

After Mr. Bogle’s return to Calcutta, tke Lama, as ke kad proposed 
In Ms first conversation with him on tke subject of kis proposed temple, 
wrote to Mr. Hastings on tke subject,^ and Mr. Bogle in kis general 
report, speaking of tke apprehension of Tibet merchants, in respect of 
tke heat and unkealtkiness of Bengal, urged tkat prejudices of this 
^‘kiud are to be cured only by habit, and your compliance with tke 
“ Tesku Lama’s desire of founding a monastery and temple on tke banks 

mountains, and conveniently intersected by many great rivers. At tke centre 
of tkis great country stands as tke filament of a lotus, its capital, tke city 
of Kalapa, witk extensive gardens and parks round it, wkick are protected by a 
circular wall of very lofty snowy mountains witk four gates. Four rivers issuing 
from tke snowy barriers, water tke city and its garden, and tkeu flow into two 
lakes, called Upasagara and Pundarika, wkick adorn tke eartkly paradise of Kaiapa. 
At tke southern extremity of tke city stands tke garden of Malaya, witk tke palace 
of the Ckakravarti Baja Chandra Bkadra. Tke mansions of tke 25 Kulika emper- 
ors, who followed tke line of tke seven Dkarma Eajas, stand on tke bank of tke river 
and line tke lotus. The first Ckakravarti emperor of Skmbkala was Suryaprablia. 
In each of tke eight petal-like divisions of S'ambkala there are 12,000,000 cities, 
in consequence of wkick 96,000,000 of cities cover tke entire empire. The Euro- 
pean scholars of Northern Buddhism are inclined to identify Skmbkala witk Europe, 
making London (tke Western) Kalapa, 

® Turner, it id., p. xv. 

® Sopon Ckenpo was cup-bearer and minister to tke TasM Lama ; ke was dur- 
ing tke Eegeiicy of Ckanjo Kusko second in rank at the court of Taski Lkunpo. 

® Turner, itid., p. 268. 

^ Markham, iUd,^ p. 188 , note. 
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of the Ganges will probably tend to remove these strong prepossessions 
against the climate of Bengal, and to prodnce an intercourse with the 
northern nations. The safe return of the people whom the Lama 
‘‘ proposes to send next winter to visit the holy places in Bengal will 
serve to inspire their countrymen with confidence ; the fondness to 
the Tibetans for every thing strange or curious, strengthened by reli- 
^‘gion, will probably lead many others to undertake so meritorious 
a journey,- and these pilgrimages, like the Hajj at Mekkah, may in 
time open a considerable mart for the commodities of Bengal/'-^- 

Warren Hastings, apprised of the Lama’s wish by his direct com- 
munication, and urged by Mr. Bogle as to the paramount necessity of 
complying with it, issued the necessaxy oi*dei ’3 under which a piece of 
land was purchased and given to the Tashi Lama, and the con- 
struction of a Buddhist temple was commenced under the direction 
of Mr. Bogle, who had been previously trusted by the Lama with a 
considerable remittance in money. As soon as it was completed, Has- 
tings wrote thus on the subject to the Lama, who had previously sent 
images to be deposited in it— “ By the blessing of God it will be the 
means of making your name known in this country, and of streng- 
thening the friendship which is between us, and you will consider it as 
“ a mark of the confidence and regard which I bear to you”.^ 

Mr. Markham discovered a note on the manuscript of Mr. Bogle 
which he supposes to be in the handwriting of A. Dalrymple, Esq. It 
records some of the above facts, and adds that people from Tibet and 
‘‘ Bhutan constantly resorted to it “ (Bhot Mandir) ’’ daring the time for 
which my loiowledge reaches.”^ 

The connection of the British Government in India with the Bhot 
Biigan is now so far revealed as to make it clear that Warren Hastings 
at the earnest and repeated solicitations of one of the Grand Lamas 
of Tibet designated the Tashi Lama, and wishing to cultivate his friend- 
ship in the interest of Tibeto-Beiigal trade, made choice, at his direc- 
tion, of a little upwards of a hundred bigbas of land (either originally 
rent-free or subsequently made such), purchased it, and in 1778 by 
the sanad No. B gave it to him formally, and actually to Puran Gir 
Gosain as their protege and deserved favourite. It does not appear in 
the history of the missions how the 50 Mghas of land, mentioned in the 
sanads Nos. 2 and 4, came to be granted to them in 17^3,^ but from 

^ Markham, ibid,, p. 198. 

® Markliam, iUd., note 1, p. 138, note 1, p. 146, and Tomer, ibid., Introd., p. xv. 

® Markham, ihid*f note 1, page 138. 

*• It should he noted here that the Sanad Ko. 4 for 50 bighas was executed in 
favour of a Lama in 1783, but Mb name is identical with that of the then deceased 
Lama, who had, while living in 1778, received a grant of 100 highas by sanad No. 


an .episode relating., to the BhotB%an :5 .wliiob. w ,be noticed iiere- 
afteiyit will be seen that' Captain. -Tiiriier .refers to these 50 high as, wher* 
.laesajsin one of liis coRimnnicatioiis to ■ the G-o^emor-Crenerai (John 
Mae;pherson) in 1786, that it ‘‘is a' part of the land situated on the 
western bank of the' river, opposite to Calcutta, which ivas fornierij 
granted, imder a snnnnd of this g-OTernment, to Teshoo Lama, for the 
foundation of a place, of worship, and as a resort for those piigriiiiri 
“ of his nation, who'' might occasionally m.ake visits to' the consecrated 
Cxanges/’^ He also in the same paper describes the whole as Puran 
“ G'ir’s little territory/^ , " ■ 

History then corroborates the statements in the sanacis that the 
total area .of the Bhot Bagan is a trifle upwards of 150 bighas, and 
slio'ws that the object of the grant was .fully carried out .by the liberality 
of the .Lama, the amoant of whose remittance, received by Mr. Bogde 
for the, construction of the temple and dwellmg, though not traceable 
noi'V,' is stated to have been * considerable,’ and hence the straciiires 
were .no donbt .originally commensurate with the large expenditure that 
had been incurred on account of them. There were also ' giiest-liou.ses, 
(as the traditions of the place conflr.m), in which people ■ from Tibet, 
some of whom were important enough to have been introduced to 
Warren Hastings, were lodged. The bnikling that is now^ seen, with 
partial reconstruction of some ruined portions, must be the remains of 
what was once of much larger dimension and extent.^' 

Of the grantees whose names the sanads mention, one is the Lama, 
the other Piiran Gir Gosain. The title of the former, as given in the 
Persian, and as already set forth, is TesM Ldmah PancJian Ardaru Bali-- 
deo Panolicm, which I think would be correctly TasM Lama PaneJum 
Erieni VdJcya Leva, meaning the Tashi Lama Panclita, the gem of great 
Panclifcas, Vakyadeva (lord of speech.)’’ It thus for the first and 
last time in the annals of Tibet and Buddhadom and of Britisli India, 
that an Avatar, the living divinity, who from his palace on tlio highest 
regions where man can dwell, exercises his hierarchical sway over tho 
largest extent of territories in the world, condescended to accept sanads 
from the representative of the British Power in India and to become his 
Jagirdar a hundred and twenty years ago ! The pei’sonage who gave the 
kindest reception to Mr. Bogie and formed with him a real friendship, 

2. This anomaly may be explained by the fact that it is^uot the! name of a person, 
bafc the ofiioial designation that is ntentioned in both the sanads. 

^ Tumor, ibid,, p. 432, 

® The Bhot Bagan or rather Bho|' Handir in fact was constituted a mnf(i in 
which character it is perhaps the only one besides that of the celebrated Tarkehrar, 
In Bengal. ' 
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and wlio was in fact tlie formal assignee of tlie Bhot Brigan land, is de- 
scribed by tbe latter as having been forty years of age, and of low stature, 
fairer than an ordinary Tibetan with jet-black hair, and eyes small and 
black. He could speak Hindiistani tolerably. His disposition was open, 
candid, and generous, and merry and entertaining in Ms conversation. 
Says Mr. Bogle, “ I endeavoured to find out, in his character, those 
defects which are inseparable from humanity, but he is so iiniYersally 
** beloved that I had no success, and not a man could find in liis heart to 
** Speak ill of him.’^^ He remarks elsewhere, that the Lama’s thirst for 
knowledge was insatiable. The other assignee’s name in the sanads 
appears in Persian as Puran Gir, and in the Bengali inscription on the 
tomb-house door- top in the Bhot Bagan as Puran Giri Malianta. 

The next point of inquiry is, how under the infiuence of Buddhism, 
a religion so well-known to foe antagonistic in its main tenets to Hinduism 
as derived from the Vedas and Puranas— representatives of Hindu and 
Buddhist mythology are found mixed up in the Bhot Mandir ? 

In the sixth century before the Christian era Buddhism was 
founded in India j three eenturies later it became tbe state religion of the 
country, and in the early part of the fourth century before tbe same era, 
it was introduced into Ceylon where it is believed to have been pre- 
sei’ved in its purest state, but as missionaries began to spread it in 
different countries out of India, great departures from the original 
institution began to take place. It was accepted in China, at the com- 
mencement of the era, and it reached Tibet, ^ in the beginning of the 
seventh century through the influence of a Chinese princess. It came 
from China and India in two mixed streams ; from the former country 
flowing through successive beds of old religions and indigenous philoso- 
phy, and from the latter, as from its main source, it came in eontinuons 
currents through translations and re translations of its hagiology, and 
through Puranic and Tantric literature under the teachings of tho 
Brahmans, and from both weighted with exhaustiess legends since the 
days of S'akj-amuui. Among the holy books imported into Tibet from 
India arc mentioned tbe Tantras in twenty-two volumes. Accordixif^* 
to the commentary on the Kalachakra Taiitra, after Buddha’s death 
** the compilers in three books the three vehicles (or works on 

^ Markham, 5 p. ,84', 

* is said that a native' king established the seat of GovemmeB.t at Lhasa 

617 A. B. ; that he married a Chinese princess of the Biitldhisb persnasioii, 
and that he sent his minister to India, who retnrncd with the great body of truth 
contained in the Buddhist canonical Scriptures, framed the Tibetan alphabet from 
“ tho Bevanagari of India, and commenced the translation of the canon from Sans- 
krit into the language of the country. Markham, pp. xlv, slvi. 
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three fold principles), tliej' expressed all tlie tliree- irne .repositories of ' 
“ Sutra, of Tathagata, in bis language. The Praj3ja-parara.ita ■an.d tbe. 
Mantras in Sanscrit; tbe several sorts of Tantms in several languages,. 
Sanscrit, Pracritj Apabbransha, in tbat of tbe monaiaineers, and all 
sorts of mlecbcbbas. Accordingly all tbe three Vehicles (yanam) in 
Tibet were written in tbe Tibetan, language,’ Csoina Korosi describes 
foar di^erent systems of Buddhism derived from India. 

Maliani^a^, a revered name in Hindu mj^tbolog}^, and specially in 
tbe S'akti doctrine,' is also tbe name of ibe mother of Baddba, and as 
such, around it have accumulated legendary accretions, wliicb, i.n Tibet, 
have greatly predominated. The incarnation of the Grand Lamas, 
though it may at first appear, in its temporal aspect, peculiar to Tibet, 
is 'in' its essence the widely accepted doctrine of ineternpsyobosis in. 
Hindu mythology and philosophy. 

Besides, the circumstance of the import of Hindi! S^'Estrasuf different 
periods into Tibet, its very situation in the midst of , moiiiitains and lofty 
peaks, sources of great rivers and springs, and lakes held equally sacred, 
by the Hindus and Buddhists, has, from the remotest times, rendered 
it the common meeting ground of pilgrims of both faiths, not to mention 
the frequency of such meetings between the mountaineers and the 
people of the plains bent upon mercantile errands, whereby a blending 
of the two religions became inevitable. 

The history of the missions, moreover, brings out striking . proofs, 

^ of such blending. The very first thing, , at every stage of ' their journeys 
from the chmrs^ of Bhutan up to the mountain terraces, to Tashi Lhuiipo, 
which the two envoys Bogle and Turner marked, wtiS the very great 
respect paid by the people and the chiefs to the Gosaiiis and Saniiyasis, 
the Gelongs,^ and even Paqirs.^ They both saw in the palace of the 
Lama, in the temples and monasteries, and in other places, idols and 
church services, to confirm them in the belief that Tibetan Buddhism 
was intimately connected with many important phases of media? val and 
modern Hinduism. Says Bogle ‘'The religion of the Lamas is some- 
“ how connected with that of the Hindus, and many of their deities are 
the same, the Shaster is translated into their language ; and they hold 

^ Hardy’s Eastern Monachismi pp. 188-189. 

^ Mahamfiya. In one of tlae Jatakas there is a legend that king Sanja became 
Snddhodaiia, the father of Gotama Buddha ; the queen Phusati became Mahdinaya 
Devi, his mother. Hard/s Manml of Buddhism^ p. 118, 138. 

® Eiicirs from Sanskrit dvdra, door, gate, 

^ Geloiig, i. e., dQe-slongj a monk, 

' * Faqtrs. Though applied to Muhammadan mendicants, the term is loosely 
applied to mendicants of all religions. 
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in Tenej’ation tlie bolj places of Hinrliistan.’^ In tlie gallery of tlie Taslii 
LliiinpG palace he saw, among others, the image' of the god of war; pro- 
bably it was that of Kartikeja. In speaking to him on one occasion 
on the subject of trade, the Tashi Lama said that ‘4he Lama had temples 
** in Benares, Gaya, somewhere in pLirneoh'and at several other places ; 
that their priests used to travel there to study the Sliaster and the 
i^eligion of the Brahmans ; and after remaining there ten, twent}*, or 
thirty years, returned to Tibet coinmnnicating their knowledge to 
their countrymen, and thereby gaining great reputation ; that about 
eight hundred years ago Bengal was invaded and conquered by the 
** Mussuinians, who destroyed and pillaged the temples and plundered 
** the people, so that such as escaped returned to their mouTitains along 
with some Brahmans who hed from the persceutioiis ; since -which, 
time the inhabitants of Tibet have had little connection with Bengal 
or the southern countries.” In a conversation turning specially on 
religion, the Lama pointed out the connection between his faith and 
that of the Brahman, said, the Tibetans worshipped the three Hindu 
gods Brainna, Yishnu and Siva, but not their inferior deities.^ These 
tliree names symbolically express the three attributes of the deity as 
comprehended in the Vedic holy syllable 0?/?, but the three emblems 
Om Hem Jloovg which Bogle saw on three round brass plates on the front 
of the Tashi Eahgya palace, are said to refer to Buddha, Dlaarma and 
Bangha. , 

Turner, when speaking of the places of pilgrimage in India which 
Tibetans frequented, says Gungasaugor (Gangd sagara) an iiiiinhabited 
“ island situated at the confluence of the Ganges with the sea, and the 
** pagoda of Juggernath (Jagannafcha) on the coast of Orissa, are also 
** deemed of equal sanctity,” He notices also the practice of pilgrimage by 
proxy— he had heard the late Tashi Lama having by his agents pilgrimiz- 
ed to Kasi, Prayaga, Ganga Sugar, and Jaggannutli Puii. Among the 
assemblage of gods he saw in Tibet, he mentions the Hindu deities, 
Durga and Hall, Ganesa and Edrtikeya, He re-fers elsewhere to a 
Bhutanese Durga Puja. Tims cumulative proof is found to justify 
Tibeto-Buddhism, allowing Buddhistic and Hindu idols to be worshipped 
in the same temple, as it is seen in the Eliot Mandir. 

The public services of Pdran Gir commenced, bo far as records 
show, when as a young Sannyasi, not more than perhaps twenty-five years 
old, he received from the Tashi Lama, the famous letter of mediation on 
behalf of Depa Shidar of Bhutan, and with a single Tibetan coiQ.panioii 
of the name of Paima, came down the mountain heights, and “ ventured 
to encounter the burning atmosphere of Benga-I ” towards the end 
of March 1774. 


^ ^Markham, pp. 72, 142, 
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, We' see 'in. onr .mind’s eve this personage in liis ascetle gai 1) iik 
danda mdhmnandalu in his bands, and with his tiger slciii ilniigf on iiis 
shonklei’S, ushered into the saloon of our Government House, and intro- 
duced to the first Governor- General as the holy envoy from the Grand 
Lama. He presents his^ credentials . to Mm, and. lav's before him the Lainirs 
presents, which included talents of gold and silver, bnlses of gold diist, 
and bags of “ genuine musk.” Long and searcliiii,g were tlie i!ic(ii:rfes 
which :Were made .by the inquisitive ' Mr. Hastings, and the answer.? he 
received were most.satisfactory. and suggestive, and led to the mission of 
Mr. Bogle. When Puran. Gir acconipaiiie.d Mr. Bogle on tMs oission, bis 
services were found of immense value, and almost iiidispensablo at every 
important stage of ..the journey. -At Tasbi Ghhoijang, while the inissicni 
waited to . receive the Lama’s 'permission to proceed to Tibet, Chinese 
intrigue and jealousy at Lhasa, operating at' the Taslii Lhiiiipo Court, 
threatened to cut short the progress of the deputatio,n. . ' The Tashi Lariia 
had wiutten letters to Mr. Hastings, .to .Mr. Bogle, a,iid to Fdraii Gir, wbieli 
were received by the Deb Baja. In the two former, the addressees were 
informed that ^Miis (the Lama’s) countiy being .subject to the Eiiiper- 
** or of China, whose order it is that be shall admit no Moghul,. .Hiiidii- 
“ stani, .Patan or Fringj, he is without remedy, and Chma being at the 
** distance of a year’s journey, prevents his writing to the .Emperor, fo'r 
“ permission, and desires me therefore to return to Calcutta,”^ The com- 
munication to Puran Gir .again informed him 'that he (the Lama).' wiS'hed; 
to 'postpone Mr. Bogle’s visit to Tibet on aecoiint.of small-pox breaking 
out there. ' Suspecting these to- be- mere preteriee.s to cover some, real 
cause of aver.sioii on the part of .the Lama to see him, Mr. Bogle . '.now. ^aL 
most in despair turned towards our Gosaiii Puran, and says he, “In this 
situation all inj hopes of seeing Teshu Lama were chiefly founded on 
the Gosain. As mj journey had been undertaken upon liis assurances, 
“ he was engaged in honour to see it accomplished, and I eudeavoiirecl 
u to strengthen this principle by powerful motives. While he remained 
“ at Tassisiidon (Tashi Chlioijang), he could be of no service, and I 
readily consented to his proceeding to the Lania,”^ 

The noble Gosain was keenly alive to a true sense of honour ; he 
was much trusted by the Lama, and his woids canied weight. He ex- 
plained to him the true state of things, and disabused his mind of wrong 
impressions against the English, and at his suggestion the Tashi Lama 
"wrote to the Dalai "Lama’s Minister, drawing his attention to the courtesy 
and iiigh-mindedness of the Feringis in their dealings with the defeated 
Depa Shidar in compliance' with his request, and, warning him of the 
consequence of refusing permission to the adnnttaace of the laisshiii, 

*■ Markham, p. 45.' Markham, ihid,. p. M}, 
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Tbe permission was granted and forwarded to Mr. Bogle through the 
Deb Raja. Not content with being instrumental in obtaining passports^ 
lie came down to meet the mission in their journey up, and joining them 
at Giaiisu, conducted them at once to the Lama’s Tashi Rabgya palace. 

During the whole period of Mr. Bogle’s sojourn in Tibet, Piiraii 
Gir was not only his cicerone, interpreter, and adviser, but lie w-as 
unremitting in his endeavours to establish a friendly disposition in tlie 
mind of the Tashi Lama towards the British Govenmicnt, and to bring 
about that intimacy which grew up between these personages. He was 
the constant referee of both on various matters of importance, and often 
cited by them as a witness in respect of the personal dealings of each 
relating to the mission on any points in the administrations of Tibet 
and Bengal. Bogle asking him to say how tolerant of religious matters, 
and how successful in promoting security of life and property was the 
Government of Hastings, and the Lama inviting him to testify how 
peace-loving and quiet were his people, aud how grateful were his senti- 
ments towards Mr. Hastings for his ready compliance with his request, 
of whom he said “ he (Mr, Hastings) has made him very happy, and 
“has done a very pious action. My servants (among whom was 
“Piiran Gir) who went to Calcutta were only little men, and the kind 
“ reception they had from the Governor I consider as another mark of 
“ his friendship.’’^ 

It has been already stated that the contemplated second mission to 
Tibet under Mr. Bogle in 1779 was prevented by tbe departure of the 
Tashi Lama at the time to Peking, aud by the death of Bogle himself 
ill 1781, and that Puran Gir Gosaiii had, at the instance of the Govern- 
ment of Bengal, accompanied the Lama to China. 

He showed his powers of observation by taking notes of every 
important event in the Journey of the Lama, of his interview with the 
Emperor and of his reception. He actually wrote out a graphic account 
of all this. Who translated it is not known, but a translation was with 
Mr. Hastings from whom, through various channels, Mr. A. Dalryrnple 
obtained it, and publi.shed it in the Oriental Repertory. It is most in- 
teresting and of special value in connection wdth the present subject, it, 
or rather its original, being the literary production of our versatile 
Gosain. Among many facts contained in it, those that should be noted 
here are : — the extraordinary veneration and esteem which tlie Chinese 
Emperor exhibited towards the Lama in his repeated entreaties, whereby 
he pressed him to come to China on his having at hrst declined to go 
there ; in the grand and expensive preparations that were made through- 
out the entire course of ,a long and slow journey, and in the assidiiuiis 
* Markham, ihid.^ p. 136. 
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unci respectful attentions 'sliown Mm during liis ' sojomm ' in ,, Peking^ 
-^rlierey on Ms arriYal, lie was seated on tlie Mgliest cusMoit on t'lie 
imperial throne on the right side of the Emperor; " the proceedings 
of the spiritual iiiitiation through the Lama’s whispering of tlie 
•iaanfra or sacred text into the Emperor’s ear after the Hiiidii fasliioii 
in the presence of Changya guru;^ and the particular interriew in 
which the good Tashi Lama, true to Ms word, informed' the Emperor 
that “in the country of Hinclustaa, wMeli lies on the borders of 'lay 
“ ooiintry, there, resides 'a great prince or ruler for wdaoia I haYe. the 
“ greatest friendship. I wish you should now regard him also, anxl if 
“ yon will write him a letter of friendship and receiYe his in return, it ■ 
“ will afford me .great pleasure, as I wish you should be kno'W,n to each 
“ other, and that a friendly communication should, ' in ..future, ■ siibs.ist 
“ be.tween yon.” 

The Emperor, on hearing this request, . from the' nracli Tenei^ated 
Lama, replied that it was a very small one indeed, “but that this or any 
“ thing else he desired, should be complied with. He continued to 
“inquire of the Lama what that Prince or Governor’s name was, the 
“ extent of the country he ruled over and the number of forces &c.” 
At this stage the Lama sent for Ms confidential Puran Gir, presented 
Mm before his Celestial Majesty, and desired him to answer the inqui- 
ries of the Emperor regarding the Governor of Hindustan “ as (he) 
the writer^ had often been in his country. The writer “ then informed 
“ Mm that the Governor of Hindustan wm-S called Mr. Hastings, that 
“ the extent of the country he governed was not near equal to that 
“ of China, but superior to any other he knew, and that the troops of 
“ that country were upwax’ds of three lacks of horsemen.”*^ 

On another occasion the Lama in the presence of Piiran GHr remind- 
ed the Emperor that “ he had some time before mentioned to him a 
“ prince or governor of Hinddstan, called Mr. Hastings, vrith wdiom 
“ he (the Lama) held strict friendship, and repeated his wish that the 
“ Emperor should know him and hold friendly intercourse with him also 
“ by writing to him and receiving his friendly answers. Much more 
“ was said by the Lama on this subject, to all of \vhich the Emperor 
“ replied, that he could only assure the Lama, he joined most heartily 
“ with him in what he wished, as it would give him much pleasure to 
“ know and correspond wuth the Governor of Hindustan, liis friend ; and 
“to convince him of bis sincerity, he would, if the Lama desired it, 
“ cause a letter immediately to be written to the Governor in such 

^ The Chinese high priest. 

® Puran does not speak of himself in the first person but as the writer.' 

® Oriental liepertory, VH, pp. 145—164. 
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terms as tJie Lama skould dictate, or if tlie Lama tlioiigM, it would 
be more effectual towards establishing the friendship, lie wished that 
“ the letter shoiiid be in readiness when the Lama took liis departure 
from , Ciiina, and that he should take it with him,, and haye the care 

forwarding it, in such manner as he thought best, to the' CloTernor 
of Hindustan. The latter mode the Lama made choice of, and expres- 
.“seel much satisfaction.” ■ ' ' 

. It' was destined, however, that all this friendly endeavour on the 
very eve of bearing fimit should .be frustrated, for the Lama .was seized, 
as elsewhere stated, with small-pox, about which he had forebodings 
before he left Tashi Lhunpo, and in fact had written to the Emj)Gror as 
one of his apprehensions which disinclined him to go to China. Of this 
disease tbe Lrmia died on the evening of the 12th hTovembor 1780 as he 
sat at prayer. Pdran Grir, whom the Lama in his dying hour had sent for 
and conversed v/ith, describes his death to have been remarkably 
tranqiiii.” 

The Emperor who, on receipt of the sad news, had come to see the 
dead body still remaining in a sitting posture through the help of 
pillows, was moved to tears.^ In that position it was put into a coffin, 
then into a large temple -shaped receptacle of pure gold, with an outei^ 
covering of copper, and was sent in great procession to Tashi Lhunpo, 
under the charge of the departed Lama’s brother, to whom the Emperor 
said that he trusted to the Almighty soon to hear of his arrival there, 
** but above all other things be would impatiently long to hear of the 
“ Lamed s regeneration'^ which it was his special request strictly to in- 
form him of. 

Puran Gir accompanied this procession, and saw the gold cased 
earthly tenement of the Lama deposited in a mausoleum in Tashi 
Lhunpo, ■while the Buddha world in the north remained expectant for the 
appearance of an infant, vivified by the departed spirit of the Tashi 
Lama to be elected Ids successor. 

The Chinese Emperor Kuen-lmig’s proceedings with reference to 
the Lama closed with a letter which he addressed to the Dalai Lama, 
informing him of his death, and touchingly alluding to the foreboding 
which had at first disinclined him to visit China.^ 

* The affecting scene described by Puran Gir, when the Cldnese Emperor was 
shedding tears at the bedside of the dying Tashi Lama, bears some resemblance 
to the great Akbar repaii’ing with his Hakim to .the house of his favourite Eaixi 
the celebrated poet and scholar, when he found him breathing his last, throwing 
away his head gear as a mark of great sorrow and bitterly uttering an extemporised 
mourning vorso. 

^ A translation of this letter by M. Amiot, amissionary, is also published in 
the Or, Rexi, vii, p, 273. Mr, Amiot had previously communicated information to 
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Tlic Regent^' above Bamed as well as^ tlie minister to tlie ■■ late Lama 
Soipon GiieiipOj in two very curious letters, conveyed to Warren. Has- 
tings tbe melancliolj intelligence of tke deatk of the ' Lama at Peking*, 
expressing at the same time a hope for the speedy incar nation of his son!. ' 
in both these letters our Pdran Gir is often and often. me.iitioned with 
express,ioiiS:'. of great confidence in his character and ability.. The Soi- 
pon Chenpo writes — ‘‘Prom the relation of Pdran Gir inform yoiir- 
“ self of those things which are past, and of those which are present, and 
“of those things which are to come to pass,’^ and the Sregent after, 
giv,mg a brief account of the late Taslii Lama’s visit to Ciiiiia and 
his melancholy fate and funeral, says, “ Poorangheer Goseiii arrived 
“ here in the year 1193, after the departure of the Lama towards China 
“and two letters, and nine strings of pearls, &c. &o. arrived safe” ^ 

“ I have communicated other matters, and other things, to the faitliful 
“ Poorungheer by whom you will be informed of tbera. In compliance 
“ with your wishes, you will permit him to remain under the shadow 
“ of your protection, and favour him with such marks of jour kindness, 
“ as may enable him to pass his days in returning tliaiiks for your good- 
“ ness.^ 

There is, in the last letter, allusion in two places to some “ village 
of the Raja ” in respect of which Hastings had shown the Lama some 
favour and likewise with reference to “ the certain portion of land and 
“ the malisool thereon and in settling the disputes appertaining thereto.” 
It is obvious that the allusions refer to the ericroacliment on the Bhot 
B%aa to be noticed further on. The Regent also applies for the grant 
of “ a lot of land^ in the noble city of Calcutta, on the bank o! the 
river. ” Concerning this aifair says he, “ I have spoken fully and 
“ particularly to the Gosein Poorungheer, and he will make kiiowni to you 
“ the whole thereof, and you will comply witli my request.” 

Puran Gir, when he accompanied Captain Turner to Tibet, rendered 
services in promoting the object of the mission as valuable as in the 
case of Mr. Bogle, and the Regent reposed in him the same confidence 
as had been done by the deceased Tashi Lama ; and though tlie Captain 
does not, in his report and narrative, refer to him as often as his prede- 

a Paris Journal of the imperial preparation for the celebration of a ceremonv on the 
seventeenth birthday of the Emperor, to which the Pan-tchan Erteni. as he calls him 
was invited. The Emperor writes in the above letter, “ Although I am well aware 
that to come and to go are hut as the same thing to the Panchati Erterd, vet vdien T 
reflect &c.” 

^ The Regent^ s letter has already been incidentally noticed. 

^ Turner, ihid., Ap., pp. 449 — 456. 

® This seems to have been a fresh request for land witliin the city of Calcutta. 
It is not known how it was dealt with, 
h 
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cr^sor flicl, lie always speaks of liirri with gi-eat a.ppreciation, calls him 
a Hill dll Gosaiii, a kind of religious hermit or pilgrim, and says, Moti^ms 

religious duty, -which, .among the order of Goseiiis more specially, 
“ attaclses pectiliar respect to every kind and degree of penance, having 
oeeasioiiallj led Poorungheer among the different tribes of Tartars, lie 
^*had ac*f4iiired5 during his residence amongst them, a very competent 
knowdedge of theii’ manners, and of their language, which he spoke 
^Hvith apparent ease; and by the exemplary regularity of conduct he 
“had imifornily preserved in his iiitercourse with the ■ inhabitants of ■ 
“ these regions, I found that he had strongly recommencled himself to their 
“ notice,, and obtained the favour of- all their chiefs.”^ xind again that 
he a.'S .well, as the Tibetan Paainm “ were men of acute . understanding 
“ and ready information, and from them much knowledg'e was collected 
“ both of the country from -which they came, and of the way which led 
“to it” 

It was a grand and momentous occasion w^heii the Bengal Missio.n 
arrived in Tibet. It was the celebration of a festival on the Taslii 
Lnma*s (a Boddhisatwa) having sacri-ficed his Bnddhahood for the 
behoof of his devotees and reappeared in the flesh. There was a mighty 
stir and flutter throughout the Buddha domains, extending on the 
one hand to China and Tartary, and on the other to Bhutan, Sikkim 
and Il^epal. Magniflcent preparations, calculated to produce a specta- 
cular effect, were made to remove the infant Lama from his house in the 
Painoii valley to the monastery of Tliarpaling for bis training. Turner 
sought, throiigli the mediation of Ptiran Gir, to obtain for him a,dmittance 
into the arena of the imposing ceremony, but the assiduous Gosain failed 
in his endeavour. Chinese jealousy of strang’ers was apprehended, and the 
Eegent’s and Soipon Ohenpo’s conversation on a former occasion ex- 
plained this, when thej?' cited Puran Gir as witness to “ the anxiety they 
** had laboured under, in contriving to conduct ” the Captain to Tashi 
Lhunpo. Captain Turner was perfectly satis Bed as to the genuineness 
of this dread of Chinese influence, though this nation deify the Lama. 
He says in the recital of their embarrassments, “ though they a]*e averse 
“to own any immediate dependance upon the Chinese, I could plainly 
“trace the greatest aive of the Emperor of China, of his officers 
“ stationed at the court of Lassa styled Umbas, as well as of the Jasoos, 
“and the Baja of that place, Gesub Rimbochay^ who had usurped even, 

^ Turner ; Ibid., p. 38, note. 

® Properly Gyetshafo Einpochho (also called Saclag for which Turner finds no exact 
Erjglish equivalent, h-nt supposes it to mean Prime minister and so-mothing more, 
it id., p. 245) is a temporal sovereign who, during the minority of the Dalai Lama 
at Lhasa, presides as the BegeuL " As this minority is of frequent occiirrciico, tho 
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from tlie liaiids' of .the Dalai -Lama, 'tlie greatest ■ portion' of ^ teni-; 
poral power.’t 

. Tlie Regent and the minister, however, soon after the reilre^nent of 
the Giiinese troops and oMcers, who had been sent by the Enipe-ror to escort 
the infant Lama to the monastery, 'allowed Cap tain Turner to .obtaiii, 
thro ngli the Gosain’s endeavour, a ready compliance with siicli reqaests 
as he made from time to time. He was admitted into the monasteries, 
and allowed to enter the mausoleiiin of the late Tasiii Lama, the structure, 
adornments, and riches' of which, and the ceremonies in, wliicbjhe de,S'* 
cribes with great circumstantiality. He saw clepiotecl,: upon the pedestal, 
the imperial Chinese dragon — -a cons pie nous indioatioa of the siizeraiii'hr 
of this nation. Under the portico of the mausoleum, sat a priest rerding 
a book^ with the greatest attention, indiftcreiit to wbat was going around ,* 
there were others to relieve him, it being their duty to pray perpetually 
upon the same spot, and keep alive the sacred fire^ that burns before 
the shrine. The departed Tashi Lama, whose corpse cased in gold was 
deposited at the base of the pyiTtinidal tomb, in an upright sitting 
devotional attitude, was represented on the top in an efhgy of gold. 
Piiran Gir Gosaiii' and others prostrated themselves nine times with 
devout humility.” The Captain sa^v also every religious ediSce adorned 
with the head of the lion evincing the Tibetan veneration for the 
animal. 

Towards the commencement of December, wdien, on the return 
journey, The deputation came to the foot of the hill on which was 
situated the Tliarpaling moiiasteiy already noticed, in which the infantj 
Lama, then eighteen months old had been lodged for oducatioa, Captain 
"T.iimer was allowed to. visit this Lama, whom he found seated .in 
form,. upon,, Ills throne .with.. his .parents on. .each side.. . ..The' oliild.\:.ti:,irne(i 
.towards a. crowd .of. visitors,', that came to ■ worship liiixi, “,aiid .received 
them' all ,' with /a c’heerful . look of complace..noy..” .The father, ,anic)n,g' 
.'Other, things' :said, that- the Lama rose 'earlier than iisiiaL “ bscaiisa., Vtli©' 
.Biig'Iish .gentlemeii ' were, 'arrived., and,.' he could not' sleep.” ^CD.iiririg, 
T,!i,e„tl,nie we', were "in T.he'. roo.m,.” .says the Capta,in, '^.M obse,r'ved,' that' 
.‘^- the .Lama.’S" ej'es..''..w^ere scareeij^ ever turned from' and. 

cups wej'e empty of tea, lie appeared uneasy, ^ ii?itil 

i'the^r^W'ere ..filled again. , . He.' took, so.me .burnt sugar out, of , .a golcle'o cup, 

Gesab in fact is coasidered as the real sovereign, the Dalai on coming to yrjars of 
maturity often tries to shake olf the control of the ambitious Gesubs, but- the latter 
succeed by foul means to retain power, 

^ Like tlie reading of the Qhmidl in the Hindu shrines; Imt the Tibetan rM'actiee 
or niirernitting recitation is unique, 

“ The preservadon of the sacred lire is another old Hliiclu relsglu as practice 
adopted by the Tibetans. ■ . ’ ' ■ 
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coritaiiiinG' some coBfectionaiy, and, stretching out his arm, made a 
** motion to liis attendant, to give them to me. 

I found .ii\Yseif, though visiting an infant, under, the .necessity .of 
^Ssaying something; for it was hinted to me, that notwithstariding 
he is unable to reply, it is not to be inferred that he cannot nn- 
derstaiid.'^ He, the Captain, then made a brief speech, beginning 
with an allusion to his (the Lama’s) death in China and happy regenera- 
tion, and to the joy of the Governor-General at this last anspicions 
event, and ending with a request for an extensive comniiinication between 
his votaries and the dependants of the British Kation. The little 
creature turned,” writes Captain Turner, ‘‘looking stedfastl3^ towards 
“ me, with the appearance of much attention while I spoke, and nodded 
“ W'ith repeated but slow movements of the head, as though he under- 
“ stood and approved every word, but could not utter a reply. ^ 

“His whole attention was directed to us; he was silent and sedate, 
“ never once looking towards his parents ; his be- 

“ havioim, on this occasion, appeared perfectly natural and spontaneous, 
“ amd not directed by any exteimal action, or sign of authority. ^ 

“ He made the most expressive signs, and conducted himself with asto- 
“ nishing dignity and decorum. ^ He had an animated expres- 

“ sion of countenance ; altogether, I thought him one of the handsomest 
“ children I had ever seen.” When a watch on another visit w^as 
presented to him, he admired it, but with gravity and without any 
“childish emotion.”^ 

The -^vork performed by Piiran Gir, when he himself as envoy of 
the Governor-General presented himself before the Regent of the minor 
Taslii Lama,, has already been briefly noticed. Tn his journey through 
Bhutan, he received from the subjects of the Deb Raja the most ample 
and voluntary assistance to the frontier of his territory, and experienced 
upon the borders of Tibet such an nnusually inclement w^eather by a 
heavy fall of snow as to leave him no doubt of his falling a victim to it, 
but an eaiiv change takuig place, the party were enabled to advance. 
The nussion reached Taslii Lhunpo on the Sth May, and Puran Gir 
immediately presented himself at the Dui'bar of the Chan jo Kusho, 
Paiiehlien Ertini Romaiikhan, and explained the object of his mission 
which was the same as the previous ones. The Gosain received a most 
favourable reception, as due to one in whom the late Lama, the Regeiit 
himself and the Governor- General of India reposed the utmost con- 
fidence and whom the people of Tibet and Bhutan venerated. He was 
introduced into the garden, whore the young Lama® was then taking 

* Ttirnei', p. 334-S6. . . . ^ . 

2 '■Hiei-i within his fourth year. , 
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his recreaMoii, attencled , by, the ■Regent, his parents /and: .others. Here 
he .made his prostration, and showed other marks of^ veneration.' The 
despatclies were broken open by the Lama, who examine.d every article 
of the present brought, to him, and regai’ded the Gosaiii with a, very 
kind ao.d sig.nifi.eanfc. look, talked to- him in the Tibetan language, and-' 
gave,' his dismissal by laying, his hand upon his head which he :had . 
preYioiisljr uncovered for the purpose. 

■ .P.-iiran Gir witnessed one of the grandest and most imposing cere-, 
.monies in Tibet, 'which was the .removal of the child Lama f.rom the, 
Tharpaliiig monastery to that of Taslii Lhtinpo, and his installation ther©'. 
on the ■thro.ne of his .predecessors. Here lie saw ambassadors from 
Ghiiia, the Dalai Lama himself from Lhasa, and deputies from many 
other countries, accompanied by niimeroas trains of attendants and 
officers, swelled by an unprecedented crowd of people whose devotion 
or the pleasure of sight-seeing had drawn thither, and he beheld with 
wonderment arrangements which were conducive to pomp and parade, 
grandeur and magnificence. 

The Gosaiii had frecpient interviews with the Regent and the 
Tibetan authorities at Tashi Lhnnpo, who all assured him of their desire 
to encourage the commercial intercourse established under the auspices 
of the late Governor-General, and of the respect they entertained for 
the integrity of the character of the English nation, of wddch they 
had been convinced by intercourse with the agents of Warren Hastino-s, 
specially as the Regent said that ‘‘the views of the English tended to 
no scheme of ainhition, but were confined merely to objects of utility 
“ and curiosity.” 

With Piiran Gir’s mission in I7S5 ended the statesmanly and most 
wisely concerted proceedings of the first Governor- General of India, 
to open friendly and commercial relations between the Tibetan, Bhutan- 
ese and other Himalayan states and Central Asian regions on the one 
side, and tlie British Government and its subjects on the other — redations 
which received a rude shock under the Government of Lord Cornwallis, 
when he failed to realise the importance of promptitude of action in 
protecting the Tashi Lama’s realm from the unprovoked and wanton 
invasion by the Gurkliali dynasty of jSI'opal, in 1792. The tardy 
measures whioli led to “ the despatch of Captain Kirkpatrick, followed 
too late after the Chinese General Sund Eo had vindicated the honour of 
tlie Tashi Lama, and curbed the ambitious chief of Nepal by a crushino' 
defeat of his army.” 

It will now be seen that while the establishiiieiit of Bliot Bagan 
and the despatcli of the Tibet missions owe their origin remotely to the 
Gurkha iiivasiou of Sikkim, followed by tlio Bhutanese iiivasion of 
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KucTi Beli^r, in 1769, and tlie masterly and conciliatory policy of 
Warren Hastings ; and prosimately to the mysterious doctrme^of Lama 
metempsTchosis and the zealous and faithful service of a Sivite Saniiyasi ; 
the most audacious Gurkhili invasion above alluded to culmmating 
ill the sack of Tashi Lhunpo and the flight to Lhasa of the same^Tasui 
Lama who as an infant had received the Turner and the Gosain 
missions, as well as the foresightless and the masterly inactive policy 

of the Cornwallis rule, are to be regarded as immediate causes of the 

final closure of the gates for British officials to the Gis- ^ Trans-nwean. 
states. It was also within a short while subsequent to those events 
that in the Bliot Bagan the bmve Gosain met his de^th at the haims 
of robbers, ns the sequel of the narrative will show. The Gurkha mva- 
sions, therefore, of 1769 and 1792, should he remembered ‘he two 
mile-stones of very important occurrences m the history of Butis 

^"'^^The important features of the extraordinary character of Pdran, 
Gir the co-assi«nee of the Tashi Lama, have been gleaned Trom the 
history of the missions to Tibet. He possessed remarkable intelligence 
and wisdom, a fund of iaexbaustible energy, a mastery of many Ian- 
gua-es iuclnding Tibetan and Mongolian, a wide ranp of experience 
Lnuired by travel in and out of India, a practical insigbt into all t.ie 
commerciui relations of Asia of whicli Tibet formed the heart, and enjoyed 
and deserved a reputation for piety and integrity which made himlne 
trusted ao-ent of the Tashi Lhunpo authorities and the Bengal Governmen 
' Of the personal history of this remarkable and extraordinary. 
Saiinvasi, unfortunately there exists no record ; whatever was known 
of Inm has like that of most of our illustrious countrymen, passeu into 
oblivioL It is a happy thing that so many paiticular.s and incidents 
connected with his public life and such abimrlant testimony to ms 
character, capacity and comprehensive knowledge of the important 
afiairs of the time, have been preserved m P^ges of Maikham s 
“ Narrative of the Mission of George Bogle to Tibet —a narrative tho 
materials of which were traced by the author in the possnsmon o ; 
private individuals, and were not found in tho public records of Govoro- 
Lut; and in the Reports of Captain Turner as well as of the Gosam 
himself* The statement of the Gosain was taken clown by iiirner ami 
submitted to tbe Governor- General Maepberson, and this forms on 
annexure of the Report. But even such information as is here given 
from these works is of a meagre character, and is so promiscuous, y 
scattered rather as digressive matter that it had to lie collected wit i 
ffreat circumspection. , i t- 

Among the papers which were kindly delivered to me by Ij mrao 
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G-iry:tlie ;,pre3ent Ifeliaiita of. Bhot Bagan, is., ■ as .-alrearlj stated, a passport.'^ , 
invTibetan, wliicti had been given to Puran G-ir bj the Tashi Lama for his 
.pilgriinage .to, the celebrated sacred Labe of Maiia Sarovara, the source . 
of. the , S'utleJ, 800 miles from Lhasa. This do.ciimeiit ,■ shows what great 
regard and respect the Lama had for onr Gosain, for whose coinfo.rt 
and coiive,nieiice most minute injunctions were given in it. A facsira,iie 
of the, text ..(see Plata II) with a translation by Babii Sarat Giiancli'a Das 
is annexed, 

■Some particulars about the Gosain have been gathered from the 
stateme.nts of the said. Mahanta. . According to him Piiraii w'.as a' Brali- 
mana by caste, tliough as a BanM^ he had cast off his sacrificial thread. 
His title Gir (or Giri) shows lie was a follower of S'ankaracharya’s teach- 
ings and one of the Haiandm/ dandis, andL must have been initiated at the 
Jyos^ mMh. In the passport the Tashi Lama describes him as .an 
Acliarya.' ■ .He, was a young man 'when he w^ent to Tibet as a pilgrim, lie 
had fair features, and was tall, strong and sinewy . His usual dress consist- 
ed of the Saniiyasi’s kaupina^ with a short red ochre-dyed piece of cloth 
wrapped round his loins, and a tiger skin throwm over his shoulders, but 
on certain public occasions he wore a kind of toga, and covered his head 
with a, turban. He was also a good rider, as testified to by Messi’s. 
Bogle and Turner, with whom he rode races on the Himalayan plateau. 
His habits were simple and his heart pure, lie took a single spare meal, 
and cooked his own food consisting of rice and vegetables only. He 
never ate before feeding his guests. Pious men of all sects frequented 
his monastery, and many of them lodged there. He used to be entrusted 
wfith valuable commodities, chiefiy gold, for sale in Bengal, and he had 
a concern of his own also, hut he never amassed any fortune, w^hich he 
could easily have done, but he bestowed what he gained in large and 
open-handed charities. It was the special wish of the Lama that in the 

^ The passport granted to Puran Gir by the Tashi Lama, from Tashi Lhnnpo, may 
he compared with the one granted by the Dalai Lama, from Lhasa, to an Armenian 
in 1688, published wfith a translation by Csoma de Korcig in the 2nd volume of this 
Journal. Though indeed they are for different purposes. It may be here stated 
in passing that the seal attached to Puran GiPs passport is the oval signet seal of the 
Tashi Lama, and that on the Armenian’s passport is a square seal of the Dalai Lama. 
If the enoTaving in the latter had been shown, there would have been an opportunity 
of comparing it with the seals on the Persian sanads given to Puran Gir, Puran 
Gir is described in the passport as an j^ohdrya. 

^ Bdndi, lit. one who carries a daT^da in his hand. Though this term ap])]ics 
generally'to a mendicant carrying a stall, it is the peculiar appellation of a mendi- 
cant of that particular order which follows the teachings of Shnkaraclnirya. 

» Kau'ptna is a stinp of cloth worn crosswise between the thighs to oovoir the 
privities. 
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Blwt Bao'aii monastery Tibetans, who resorted to places of^pilanmage 
iv. B;n.araud its neighbourhood, should meet with 

tabilitv Captain Turner himself gives an instance of a tall, emaciuttd 
San-yak pilgrim from Tibet, whom he met in the streets of Calou a, 
ilsrei t. ti.e e.ve™r-e»e»i, »><!• «';« *« r”“ t-” 
mtl.e Bkot B4g» d.ri.g the period oi h„eoiO,™ »fc 
Mr? Dalrj-mple also, as alluded to elsewhere, tesuhes to =euh ..we. ..y 

a»'s >«t it h.. .h-eedy bee. stated 

flat he returnml to Bengal after its successful prosecution. 
m' • most valuable memorandum of information, waioh ne 

rh .^ttroo^aad'-riel. he „h»i.ted lo Ms. Haephe.ae. 
Sth™ Ih r“»~.T 1736, d,a,..ameag othevlldap, the a. le,... ope 
!i r ' nv rrneml to the important facts which he ascertained i.ith 
^ t?e"aSSon from the Gosain and says “ 1 learn from the reports 
“1 pLiwdieer, the flourishing state of the lately projected scheme of 
« I toilmke which, he assures me, not anything has been want- 
! t ’ rof Lrerc ; that the adventurers, who had _ invested 

“ShVroperty, had experienced perfect security in ^ 

..fommori, hil carried their articles to an exceeding good market, and 

?1 \fhef hf Tashi Lama, he found 

hut ^ portion of his, or the Lama’s, property on the 

tolusmortmct^o bLn invaded and taken possession of by a 

banks oMht u^^h.^ of this encroachment, the good Captain 

zamiuaui. ^ p-vvao-raph in the memorandum alluded to the 

Turner t ^lela was left incliarge of, Laving during 

liule teiiitoij --iLtiv invaded by Raaj Chund, a neighbouring 

» ^'-‘^“eenclm-, and to h solicitation, I am 

<• luduced to saj ;^b^,„ 3 ,P,ents, and he humbly asks your pro- 

hopes ol i _ anil tiPourino- him inthe possession of his invaded 

“ r 'Jhriiberty of this intercession, I am confident to think, would 
rights. The 1 ^ in favour of one who has rendered various 

^ trivial importance 

n ?SordB Ilso an authentic instance, of the encroaching disposition ot 

^ " . A-nrlirs Yet anotlier circumstance, it may not be i mpiopnr 

:: tnh.?:»d uw «, ...i 
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** 011 tlie western: bank of tbe river,, opposite to Calcutta, wMcli was 
“ foriaerl j granted, iindei’ a>stmnud of this 'Governrneiit to. Tesboo 
** for the foundation of a place of worship, and as a resort for those 
*Vpilgrims of' his nation, who might occasionally make 'visits to the 
** consecratad Ganges.’’^ 

It ' will be remembered tbat in one of the sanads already described, 
dated 11th February 1783, a portion of the 50 bighas of land, thereby 
granted to Piiran Grir or the Lama, is stated to be situated witliin the 
property of Eajchand Rai. How in the absence of Piiran from Ms math^ 
this Rajchand, believing perhaps he was dead and not recognising the 
title of his chela to the property, seized not only the portion of land 
which, no donbt bad been pnrcbased of bim or bis brother Ramloohan, 
but the other portions which, together with it, made up the 50 bighas 
mentioned in the sanad. It does not appear what was tbe result of 
Captain Turner’s mediation for the restoration of the land ; probably 
Ptiran regained possession of it . 

Our Piiran Gir Gosain, now between 1785 and 1786, settled down 
for good in his which, in Ms time, it is said, was esclnsively 

and rigidly devoted to the purposes intended by the Lama. They were 
both religious and secular, that is, the encouragement of the Tibeio- 
Buddhist religion and the promotion of the interests of the Tibeto- Bengal 
trade. His little territory bad numerous cottages all around for tbe 
accommodation of pilgrims and traders from Tibet, and be divided bis 
time between devotion and the carrying out of mercaniile projects, 
wbicb latter, so far as be was concerned, be advanced to enable him 
to perform those acts of piety and charity, in which the Lama, his patron, 
and he took supreme pleasure. 

He is said to have understood tbe esoteric principles of the, S^d/cia 
Taiiiras as well as those wbicb, perhaps in a modified form, found tlieir 
way into Tibet or were of indigenous origin there, and he adopted the 
ideas of the Vedanta philosophy, as represented in S'aivaism by S anka- 
racbMya, to tbe Giri branch of whose school he belonged. He, 
moreover, was constituted an agent to conduct mercantile transac- 
tions in wbicb regular traders as well as pilgrims from Tibet and 
Bhutan participated. With reference to tbe latter it is stated by Mr. 
Bogle and Turner, tbat Sannyasis used to be entrusted %Yith “ articles 
of great value but of little bulk and weight.” His principal agency 
business was directed to help the traders or their people in disposing 
of their wares and making purchases. Tbe principal commodities, 


* Turner, pp. 431, 432. 
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T?liicli people from tlie various .regions used to bring, were gold dust^ 
in bambii barrels, musk, ;■ and the goods they earried.back to their 
countries consisted chiefly of cotton, Maldah cloth, broad-cloth, spices, 
sandalwood, indigo, amber, and various miscellaneous articles, such as 
knives, snuff boxes, .&G. 

For about a decade since his final return from Tibet, Puran G-ir 
Gosain lived happily, piously and usefully in the Shot Bagan, enjoying 
the pious veneration of all people who came into contact with him, and 
the high esteem and regard of the Bengal Government* The Governor- 
General, it is said, used to visit him at times in his math. 

But a terrible catastrophe soon happened which cut short his ex- 
traordinary career and the happy and useful life he was enjoying under 
almost the very shadow of the Government House. The fame of Biiot 
Bagaii, as a store-house of the richest gold, had spread far and wide, 
Dakoities, 'which in their terrible aspect, formed the sequel of the great 
famine known to our countrymen as the maniDantcira of ’76, were then 
the order of the day. The ranks of the dakoits^ -^vere also swelled by 
roving bands of sannyasis, who in the guise of mendicants traversed dif- 
ferent countries, and lost no opportunities of ravaging and plundering 
them. The official correspondence of the time is rife with statements 
regarding them, and projects for their suppression. It will be remem- 
bered that, in the treaty with the Deb Baja already noticed, there is 
an extradition clause regarding these sannyasis. 

On an unlucky night a gang of dakoits, whether dakoits or hypo- 
crite sannyasis wdio had perhaps experienced the hospitality of the 
Bhofc Bagan, it is not known, burst within its precincts and sacrilegi- 
ously entered the math with the intention of plundering it ; but our 
valiant Gosain, it is said, snatched a sword, kept the robbers at bay 
by its dexteimxs use, fought for a short while, and at last was over- 
powered and fell senseless, pierced with the thrust of a sarld or bambu 
spear. The robbers took no further notice of him, and swept clean 
the temple and dwelling of whatever valuables could be found therein, 
and decamped as quickly as possible. The news of this calamity was 
promptly conveyed to the Govei'nor-General, who lost no time to send 
a surgeon to help the poor Gosain, and if possible to bring him round, 
but all the arts of the physician were of no avail, and the victim of 
violence and perhaps treachery and ingratitude, after lingering for 
about thirty-seven hours, breathed his last, unfavourably commenting 
no doubt on his own statement to the Tashi Lama and Begent as 

^ It is said a of gold dust used to come from Tibet every year. This 

quantity at the rate of 16 Es. a would be worth 51,200 Es. 

® Daooits, properly i, e., robbers. 
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to tlie iindist-Brfced security of life 'and property imder, tile Britisli rtl; 
at- that time. This occurred most probahly ia tlie early part.of 1795, the 
date, of the consecration of the tomb being the 23rd Vaisaklia of . 1202 , 
3,rd May 1795. At this time his age is' said to have been not less 
than fifty years, a statement which harmonises with the .fact, which 
Mr, Bogle has incidentally noticed in his narrative, that Ptiran G-ir, when 
he first saw him, that is in 1774, was a young man. 

, Thus ended the life of the great Puran Gir Gosain, the Bhot .Bagan 
'mahant, the linguist, traveller, religionist, and merchant, the first and the 
only 'amhassador of the Tashi Lama sent to Bengal, the guide and material 
helper of the British missions to Tibet, the companion of the Lama in his 
journey to Oliina, where in the court of Peking he stood before the Em- 
peror, and perhaps in Chinese described to him the grandeur of the Raj 
of Hindfisfcan ruled by a great king of the name of Hastings Sahib who 
was solicitous to open a friendly and commercial intercourse betwef3n 
Bengal and Tibet and his empire, and lastly, the man who exhibited 
such strong and repeated instances of his ability, intelligence, intrepe- 
dity and faithfulness as to be appointed, by that keen-sighted statesman 
Warren Hastings, the sole envoy accredited to the court of Tashi 
Lhunpo in 1785. 

One may he excused in indulging a hope that had this Gosain^S 
life been prolonged, he would no doubt have succeeded, with ofiScers 
of the style of Bogle, Turner and Hodgson, to open that desirable com- 
mercial intercourse between the Himalayan states generally, and spe- 
cially the commerce-promoting, peace-loving and peace and knowledge- 
seeking Tibet, on the one hand, and the Indian provinces on the other, 
and saved that trouble, expense, and waste of energy which our Goveni- 
nieiit, under one policy or other, is, up to this time, undergoing to attain 
that great object 

Daljit Cir Gosain maliant, ttb-Q chela and successor of Piiraii G-ir, 
formally reported the melancholy news of his death to the Goyerninent. 
Sharp was the enquiry and quick the vindication of Justice that follow- 
ed : — four dakoits expiated their guilt on the gallows, erected in the 
Bhot Bagan itself. 

The pious Daljit lost no time in performing the funeral rites of 
his guru or spiritual teacher, whose corpse was laid in a coffin ia a sitting 
posture, as was the case with the Tashi Lama’s dead body, and interred 
in a place behind the main portion of the math, A samcidlii stmnhha 
or tomb was raised over the grave with, the already mentioned inscrip- 
tion in the Bengali language and character, and the structure was 
crowned at the top with the phallus emblem of Mahadeva, into whose 
spirit, as the inscription describes, that of Piiran Gir was absorbed. In 
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order to carry tlie account of Bhot Bagan and Puran Gir Bhot maliantaj 
down to the present time, I sliould say in passing, tliat tlie Lama, or 
rather the Regent, had requested Captain Turner to take with him to 
Bengal the old Snk Deo (Snkha De¥a) Gosain, who was afraid to 
ti-avel through Bhutan with his wealth accamnlated by his forty years’ 
mercantile journeys over Tarions distant countries reaching, to. Siberia 
on the north. This old Gosain is said to have lived for a short time in 
the Bhot B%an monastery. 

After Piiran Gir’s death, his successor Dal jit Gir contiinied to be 
the head of the math for nearly forty- three years, as hig death is 
recorded on the said tomb to have happened on the 6th Magha 1243 
B. S. His place tras taken by Kali Gir Mahanta, who built one of the 
Siva temples in the vicinity of the math previously noticed, on the 15th 
Aswina 1254 B. S., and died on the 2nd Vaisakha 1264 B. S. One of 
the two present^ Mahantas, Bilas Gir Gosain, having consecrated the 
said temple in the month of Yai^akha 1265 B. S., was installed on the 
gaddi of the math. There was some litigation between him and another 
Gosain, named Umrao Gir, who, having established his claim, has be- 
come an associate Mahanta with equal rights and privileges. 

The Bbot Btigan has gradually lost its primitive character; for 
a long time since the murder of Puran Gir, and the plunder of the math, 
the place became notorious as a nest of robbers and wicked people ; 
guest houses fell into ruins, and hospitality and charity died away, a 
mere mummery of unmeaning yuja has been kept up, the lands have 
been leased away |3l6cemeal in manrusi and mugarrari tenure, and 
nothing hut the math now remains, enshrining grotesque and even 
obscene figures of Hindu and Tibeto-Buddliistic mythology, a solitary 
monument of the genius and policy of the first Governor- General of 
India, of the piety of the Tashi Lama, and of the Tibeto-Bengai trade 
which flourished centuries ago, and was restored, though in a stifled 
form, a century ago. 

Before concluding this paper I am tempted to point to certain facts 
and make some observations, which the account of Bhot Bagan and the 
story of Piiran Gir Gosain suggest. In the fi.rst place, the history of 
the missions connected with these accounts unfolds the fact that Tibet, 
from time immemorial, has been the resort of merchants. 

Tibet, in the days of Warren Hastings, was little known except to 
readers of the rare works containing accounts of the travellers and 
Capuchin Missionaries, whom curiosity, love of knowledge, or religious 

* Bilasa Gir Mahanta* who had been suffering from a lingering disease for 
some time, expired on the 28th February 1889, and was duly buried by his associate 
Umrao Gir Gosain, who has now become the sole mahanta of the matji. 
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zeal impelled to visit that place, and it is said by bis faitbfnl Boswell, 
Gleig', that be prepared bimself by a study of some of these books to 
give proper instructions to the first mission under Mr. .Bogle, as to how 
he should proceed, and what he should do. With an eagle’s glance he 
ascertained what wealth the bleak regions on the summits of the lofty 
Himalaya could yield, and through his missions completed his know- 
ledge of the trade and commerce, and of the most curious hierarchical 
form of government existing in the world that, with the aid of religion, 
minimises the dangers of an elective monarchy. His grand policy was 
to tap, by a really sincere and friendly method, the vast productive 
resources of that region, to link the trade of Bengal with those com- 
mercial arteries, which from Tibet as their heart, ramify down the 
Himalayan slopes, and extend to China and Scythia, and confines of 
Siberia,* and well did he, with his reputed sagacity for selection, choose 
his officers, not despising the mendicant G osain Piiran Gir to make one of 
his ambassadors. He moved step by step, understood the difficulties of 
his friend, the Tashi Lama, inspmed though the latter was with a natural 
and sincere desire to promote Tibeto-Bengal trade, in the face of Chinese 
opposition. He understood the people he was dealing with, an un- 
ambitious, peace-loving, peace- seeking race, bent upon promoting com- 
mercial prosperity, and in spite of repeated attempts by interested 
monopolisers and prejudiced Chinese, embracing Europeans with open, 
arms, who by their leaxming, sincerity and ways of dealing captivated 
their hearts. 

Great and most powerful ax^e the ties which bind Tibet to Bengal 5 
the I’eligious associations, the ti^aditions and remembrance of ancient 
commei’cial intercourse should attract the Tibetans to our coiintxy. If 
the policy of the first administrator of India had been only continuous, 
our Government could, by this time, have enjoyed its best results. 
A sensitive people like the Tibetans, where a disturbing object is 
rightly or wrongly apprehended, shrinks fi’om contact, as the tortoise 
di’aws in its limbs under a similar instinctive fear. A statesmanship 
with tact, caution, delicacy and foresight, and guided by a knowledge 
of the political history, I’eligion and customs of the country, cannot but 
serve to restore the old policy of the last century. Hor at times 
should native agency, about which Bogle and Hodgson say much, be 
despised. Even if sannyasi agency be sought, there would be no difficulty 
perhaps to find men who, though not equal to Puran Gir and Pdraii 
Piiri,^ maybe their not undeserving followers. We lately saw saxxnyasis, 

^ Piiran Piiri. Turner saw him in 1783 in the streets of Calcutta riding upon a 
Tangan horse from Bhutan. He was then foi*ty years of age. Two Grosains attended 
him and assisted him in mounting and alighting from his horse, for his hands were 
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learned in the S'astras, with an Tinqnenohiiig thirst for knowledge, in 
their mendicant dress, and with matted hair, orating cleFeriy in English 
in the midst of a large audience at the Town Hall, and at other places. 

And cannot Bhot Bagan or any other place he utilised to draw 
the a^ections of the Lama towards Bengal ? 

I cannot resist the temptation of quoting here ,a, kind of, pe.roration 
and prayer of hli\ Bogle. 

“ Farew'eil ye honest and simple people ! May ye long enjoy that 
happiness which is denied to more polished nations, and while they 
are engaged in the endless pursuits of avarice and ambition, defended 
by your barren mountains, may ye continue to live in peace and content- 
ment, and know no want but those of nature.’’ And who would not 
say Amen ! 

Appehdix. 

Banad, Ho. 1.^ 



. ■ 

Square 

red 

Seal. 


Square 

black 

Seal. 


3 j J 

333^ J 3 t! 

immovably fiseci over his head with the fingers locked into each other. “ The cir- 
dilation of blood seemed to have forsaken his arms, they were witliei'ed, void of 
“ sensation and inflexible,” bat he assured the Captain that lie would recover their 
use in the following year when his penance would end. He is said to have been a 
Panjabi of the Ksliatriya caste, ho started “ by crossing the Peninsula of India, 
“ through Gfuaerat ; he then passed by Surat to Bussora, and thence to Coiistanti-. 
nople, from Turkey he went to Ispahan ; and sojommed so iong among the difl'erent 
Persian tribes, as to obtain a considerable knowledge of their language, in wliioh 
“ he conversed with tolerable ease. In his passage thence towards Eassia, he fell in 
“ wifih the Kussaucs (hordes of Cossacks) upon the borders of the Caspian Sea, 
“ where he narrowly escaped being condemned to perpetual slavery : at length be 
“ was suffered to pass on, and reached Moscow ; he then travelled along the nor- 
them boundary of the Bussian empire, and through Siberia arrived at Pekin in 
China, from whence he came through Tibet, by the way of Tesboo Looniboo 
** and Hipal, down to Calcutta.” Turner, ihid.^ p, 271. 

^ Of the two square seals on Sauads I and II, tbo red seal is larger than the 
black one. The former, wMob is the Brand Lama’s seal, contains a legend, in three 

perpendicular lines, in Lantshan (H%ari) characters, the exterior ones beings ? {maii^ 
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'AX.W fcWi^j) ^jLvJf CUA;x 

c:^<^ j' ^Ac j jsj} ^jj jj^ lS^jU , 

jl $y*fj 

J LS^ji (3^ J^ C^Awf ^\j isfi wV 

45^ 0^53'^ c3^ J^ ^ j> 4,.,^! tS (3^ 

0^ O^US" 

^, . .. f<3ljf 4«#fi:b jj, tXMUS jii 

o^Up sS aLlJ ^ho ^ j <>ll^ j ^ j]}'^i f I 

j !j LS^h^ ^ 1,?^ J5t^ t,,.i^lA3 j> 4j^b 

|4h 2**-]3*<^ d!Wi}(3 |nlSJf i^ySyQ 

d^kMt !>i ' ^ 

jjl/o j*'^<^f^<2> t^jkii^lsJ jf 

I f Ad jjstw} ^ifcU 1^ (3^^*^ ^ 

J^SIl ^dUa.^^ 

# 0ij^ f ♦ 


No. 2. 




Square 

red 

Seal. 1 

1 

1 Square 
black 
Seal. 


^fj(f j 4»)^:;?^'^y^* jr J* j( Jlix CiaU-jj^^ ^j144S»«^aLo 


■j bUj j 

&Kj^ i^lMjO ^©U» 15^*^ ' 

)^' 0*bx'' 

aS j ti::Jub a^raS.i^T '^li>«'*^ aS" . . 

^■,4^ l*.f) a;xtj a% 4j9b " 


V-' 


. -gala)yihe medial, an illegible :inoiiogram. ■ ' The latter is tbe. Court, seal of tbe.TasM 
Lama, containing au illegible legend in two perpendionlar lines, in the square form 
of, the ancient Mongolian character, called the'Xugar, used in Mongolia in the lltli 
and ISth centuries A. D. In the upper margin of the red seal is inserted the sign of 
the Ungam f in that of the black seal the mark 0^ 
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jf < 3 ^' jl j^ 

' , .j^Lwo J 

c 3 ^ ' 

JSiijj-4'^ ' cii^b jj ^ ^XmS jSil^ii ^3 *5^^''**^' 3 

4JIax> ^ 6i*S) b , ^Jj^ho j 

l^csi.jj,(<c jj ^iji ^^^^|tX>»ibo l^i^f Ji 

i^y^.. j^^b t^W j ^ 

# <Xw j;_^54i-? { f/k'^ ft3*^ f V # # i^Xwj 


Fo. 



SXtS 3^3 33 J tD^)D ^3 M'^J )3 

4jl*a/0 (^5!^ ^^3 ^}^’ 

0 «S; 3 * J, 45313^ 

j 3 ^ <-*^_;b 4 ^;*^ Jr^*^ 3 ' '^* cA’^ J camm^ lUs"^ <SS' 
43 * 3 ^^*^^ 3 ^ o>^ 3 3 

^30^. 3 45^"'^ 4J^3^3^ CUw[ |Uf3 Is^:? Ujij 

3^3 <5^ e^S}.;? 6 ^ v-^b ^^3 (J 3 f«:> 5 *^' 

(.3^v 45 ?^^ 45 ^ O^ e^JlU^ 3^^ 

^t 3 ^^ ^^ 33 ^ i/^)\ 

j ;ih^j 3 3f3‘^:’ I I Ad 45 ^*^^^ Cy° < 3 ^^:? 3 

Cb^b 3 Cl^d^A^ ^ ifS^ jjSi^ ^ dbl.^ 

4>i^b J5d3f 3 4J^b> «ibf<>^| 

'3 ■t3 »33^3^ 45^13^ i^ 3 T '<^jb 

dkXwW {jcj^^ $ ^^3^^ uy® < 55 t^ 3 f 3 

4 >jbtd <2^3'*^ do^U ujib 0 >J> 3 ki i;i)d^iS^ 3 



Black oYal. 
Seal of English 
Goremmeni}. 


* Two figures of the English date are torn away. 
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§j£: 0j\hx: ^ fVVA el 5 ^ 

I (Ad 25'A5 

# Ji3 ^ 

[N. B. TMs seal bears tlie antograpli signature of Warren Hastings 
'on the left of tbe seal.] 
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j 

j41s0!aO ^ yjjHf^ 

j5 ^ 43*3 ty® JlKiu ox^ 

i£^S^A AA 4*jT &> 

Sufis' W.^'lj 

45AW j . 

^t^:LJ| 45^ (3'®^ 

;j>^^:! f f A<J 4cU-}*i^4 e;^ e>b:b j <3»a*/o jjfij 

e>^-«=^A j ^ <S:Kli & J 

<5i.wb 2 ( 4 ^ ij^^ixj j «SfOwih.| 

J ^J[xxi \j ' f^f As.jb '■ , ' 

(AJj!.*.!! ^T' ^^ftA^/Uo *isSh.f 
^xm> j j 

oiljii liOjS'G cjUbj6 

j f ^<1 i&ivi (3^^“^^ 4jc3w^^t j VAr 
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Translation of Sanacl I. 

Koo»- re, tl» MutomMls of stain, for On piesesl sod fsfate fiMj 

C..,«*»i.: Qisuopos, Ts'sluqdi™, tan.... and s.to.o™ of Osu 

Birhtpfc, sio., io 4nrga».b Boro cia., wblr Salmon, •PP'*“' = ‘ 

It J Hirgldi, io L .ibah of B.ogal. .ha Paradrsa of 
100 bia^la aod 3 Hawah. of aaltiTatad laod; on. of rrh.an 00 0^-.- a 
ahnalad in Dari Burbatpdr, P»f “'.Vf' I'SSirefr 

b bisn-ah. in maaza’ Ghnsap, parganah .fPdranoir 

.il„a,«d on tU. bank of Ibo Gang.., ara ran.-fraa 

rfivir,- H.P iitiire of wisdom and prudence, the head ot theunpiao _ ,, 
tCs-;; mdi: and the source perfect righteousness, iu con. om mn 

if hi. rigl,.a«n..a.a and davoti.n .o tenth, for tha p.vpo™ o » ,, 

tampl. and planting a gardoo, front the f Jgan 

t: 1165], It ia desired that ia erochng a emp.e a. p ^ ^ a - 
o', the land, he shonUi possess and anjoj the sama. ^ 

said I„.d to b. free of .-an. i Jo. shall not raaaiva tha rant ha. aoh sh.l 
»t in anv par int.rl.ra, and shall not demand any «..v sanad. Ion 
to know that in this matter strict obserrance is required. 

s[Dated the I2th June 1778 English, -rre^P-tog to th 1st 
Asai-h 1185 Bangali and Itith of the lunar month Jamadi-l-Awo 
20th year of the reign]. 

Sanad 11 is identical with Sanad I in every respect, excepting the 
two Dovtioiis marked^ and^ in brackets, wliicli rim as o ows . ^ i v ^ , 
^[that 50 bigaha of cultivated laud in the said mauza 
nii of which 9 bict-ahs and 7 biswahs are on the property of M.ihara]al 
NabtC 2 biglhs in that of Rdjah Bai Ohand Rai, and 11 bigahs and 

13 biswahs in that of Rajah Ram Lochan], in,. 9nd 

rLDated the lltb 17 ... English, correspoiiclmg to the 2na 

of Fiiigim 1189 Baiigali]. 

Sanad III i.s identical with Sanad I in every respect, excepting the 
portion marked^ iu brackets, which inins as follows : 

»[to Tesbi Laniah Panohau Ardani Bakdeo Panchan]. 

Sanad IV is identical with Sanad II, but contains the poition, 
markup in brackets, as given in Sanad III. The d-te, which is muti- 
lated in Sanad II, is perfect iu this Sanad, and runs as to o » . 

s[Dated the lltli February 1783 English, corresponding u 
of Falgun 1189 Bangaii]. 
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, Litera’^ translation of tlie Lami-yig or fassport from Tashi Lhmipo, 

.To— tlie districts of Kartban, Gya-cliIiB.n, No-dsoii, .Pliufi-tsliog-lm, 
Liiar-tse, Namrin and tlie Lama of J^erin. Tate notice — that ' one of 
the servants of this (Government) A'charva Pimagiri with three atten- 
dants proceeds to make ahlntion in the lake Maphaiii (Maiisarawara) 
and to walk round it. In the above ineiitioned .places, (the party) 
should ,be provided with fuels, earthen ware, &c., cooking ntensik, 
ponies, coo.k servants, dsc., other necessaries when recpiired, during niorii- 
irig and night halts. 

Four ponies and seven strong beasts of burden will be required. 
The relay of ponies should be arranged from here to Phun-tshog-lih, 
from Phun.-tsliog-lih to Lhar-tse, .from Lhar-tse to Namrin, from'Namriii 
to Saga/i-wa. The chief grooms in charge of the pasture lands in the 
diifererit districts and sub-divisions, should, as directed by the letter 
preceding this, arrange for relaying strong ponies of the above named 
number and also send pony returners quickly and render (the party) 
all possible help (in the journey). The relay of the beasts of burden 
should be aiTaiiged from the towm of Shiga-tse to Phiiii-tshog-lih, from 
Phun-tshog-liii to Namrin through, from Wamrifi to Nerih and from 
Nerih to Sagah-wa at once. The party should be fmmished at every 
stage with returners of the conveyance animals and an experienced and 
intelligent guide to accompany them (in their journey) . All possible 
help should be rendered to (the party). Similar arrangements to 
the above effect should be made during the return journey. This is 
important — dated year Earth -Dog, 1778 A. D. 
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PART VL 

Specimens of the ChhattisgarM dialect* 

Chapter XXVL Elementary. 

Section I. Useful Words and Idiomatic Pkrasesi^ 

money generally, (lit, a score of Gowries) . 
somewliat, sometliing. 
dwelling place, (lit, lionse and door), 
to light fire, to begin cooking, to cook, 
to sweep (a place clean) ; lit. to sweep and 5 
collect (rubbish), 
to die (lit, to become cold), 
to die (lit, to go on four men’s shoulders ). 


giTsr, 


^ Yerhs are given in the infinitive form, in % 
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to jest, 
to jest. 

to depart to tlie oilier world, to die, ; 
to lose tlie other world, to lose' the virtue; 

which gives heaven, 
to have ill-luck,' to fall into misfortune, 
to have ill-luck, to fall into misfortune, 
to have ill-luck, to fall into iiiisfortun© 
(lit, to be the deluge) . 
to die, to disappear, 
a holiday, a festival -day. 
medicated drinks, medicine, 
to buy or sell in the market, 
to buy or sell in the market, 
to do a great deal, to act extravagantly, 
to give oneself great airs, to be a tyrant, 
to do a great deal, to act extravagantly, 
to give oneself great airs, to attempt an 
impossibility, 
to be good, to be well, 
to be attentive, to pay attention : to be 
assured in one's mind, be at ease 

(or ^ to sit with head bent forward, to be silent 
and ashamed ; also, to be busy, to b© 
busily engaged. 

to mount on the head, to be insolent, to b© 
disobedient, 

to occur through me, to be done by me, (so 
a?so ^ ^'C.) 

to work, labour, 
vegetables, 
children, 

mixed up, confused; odds and ends, 
to apply the mind to, to be devoted to, to 
love (see lit. to go to be dead, 

to apply the mind to, to be devoted to, to 
love (see Wl'sr) ; Uf. to give up life, to 
give up as it w^ere one’s life, 
sleeping continually, liL sleep is the bush 
:v . ness (see ^|). 

eating continually, Hi, eating is the biisi- 


5IT 

5 

or 

10 

Id mm 
aim 


20 (or . 


.25 orwff^fe^R, 

30 

(or 

S5 xix 


40 iwrt-m 
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ness '(see. (So also witli aiij 

other Terb). 

(or ^ iTR) to scream out two words, to be in a rage and 
shout out contradictory statements, 
to sit still for a long time (so also other 
Terbs, intensively, e. to sleep 

soundly) . 

to forget a thing and go to sleep, to go to 
sleep and carelessly leave a thing undone, 
not to be satisfied, to feel the time heavy, 
to put by carefully, especially to put by 
dishes c%c. after eating ; also to pack up 
goods &c., when starting for a new place, 
to decide in one’s iiiind, to he assured in 
one’s mind. 
the same as ifST TRWTW. 



i?iT or yjFfif 

or 

3 ?r or 


{or ‘WRif), 


Vj ■ 'S 

'C’W, 

STT-# 






10 


15 


the power (of any one) to go as far as ; to 
be able (with genitive of subject), as hi 
^X XW ^ I am not able. 

(or f^WR) labour to be the lot of a person (dative of 
person), e. g., lahonr will fall to you, will 
be your lot. 

to be moved with indignation, to have 
the bosom hurst. 

to be unable to see, to be moved with indig- 
nation or jealousy. 

to he burnt up, to be greatly burnt, to be 
moved with great indignation. 


20 


25 


30 


to learn the truth about a thing after it has 
occuiTed and after it has been felt, (lit. to 
receive heat or wmrmthj as if from fire), 
to feel joy in anyone’s company (especially, 
when we have heard or seen good news of 
him 01' them) . 

to look with Open eyes, to understand tho- 
roughly. 

to act promptly or quickly ; ^XX^ to 

act hurriedly. 


35 


40 
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mm 

to inspect thoronglily, to make signs with 



eyes (frowning Ac.) vigorously. 


(or to become a Saft, to be very intent on doing 



a thing to the neglect of manners. 

5 

5jr=c:^-^! si^TKisf, 

to give oneself airs on small excuse. 



even when one is dead not to visit him. 


sr?iisr 

to bathe on the third or tenth day after a 



relation has died ; as ^ 




10 

Section 11, Short Sentences, 



I am going, I go. 


or 

Thon art going, thou goest. 


m ^w-% 

He is eating, he eats. 


m or 

We are walking, we w^aik. 

15 

^ yWfT-'^ 

Yon are moving, yon move. 



They are weeping, they weep. 


*r 

I went. 



Tlion didst obtain. 



Ton came. 

20 

'gsr ^T^-^rff 

They wdll have arrived. 



We will be talkino^. 


flKV^T 

A borse is grazing or grazes. 


w?:^T »r-% 

A bullock is coming or comes. 



A dog was barking. 

25 


The cat ate. 



Yon have eaten yesterday’s rice (i c., 



rice cooked the night before and 



kept in w’ater). 


'rerwr f«[fK^-% 

Hail (or a stone) has fallen. 

SO 


The children are reading or read. 


'3*r 

They were spreading. 



The mother is sleeping or sleeps. 


w 

The father has gone. 



Bring (it) for the girl or bring the 
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Thou didst dig. 


Kill tlie he-goat. 

’SSiSr 1 

Evening came (lit. became). 

1 

They were eating. 

^Ts-m 3i§-^ 1 

(Thon) hadst gone to market. 

mJT 1 

It is hot (;il fait ohatul) . 


Yoim girl is good. 

Mf^T-% 1 

It is their basket. 

s?f^ liar 1 

Cs 

Ask his (or her) name. 


The she-goat has grazed. 

’V» JftiC, 

The men are w^alking or walk. 

Spfi'-J?? ^I 1 

Bathe in the river. 

am 

Hail is falling. 

aT?[T 'BT??S-% ( 

A cloud has come. 

atar ^Paw-% l 

The washerman has washed. 

aK-flf afrat *rt ^ i 

Ko one is in the house. 

i 

He (or she) had gone near his (or 


her) father. 

wt 5HTf*rlV 1 

You at least will obey. 

^ar ai^-’cf^’r i 

They were saying. 

atT-^<^ m- fwH a?n i 

Do not talk with any one. 

■CT-a;^ wa-at afi “ft 

What is in his (or her) mind ? 

g^TT ftft aa aiff 

When will jmur elder sister come ? 

aia-w marram at 

Call the son. 

faarfrw-at 

Day has broken. 

ala aiT-a ait 

Thou wilt go after cooking and 


eating your meal. 

gma-aa mm a^T m 

How many bullocks have you ? 

aai afaa a at 

It is the cultivation of one plougli. 

»ftT-aa at ant-aa or aaa 

What hast thou brought for me ? 

'<=^ ' ' ..V ' ■ SiilJ, 

The women are crying or cry. 

^-ar at^':t 

Do not beat the (orphan) boy. 

aaaKaiaam-a 

We are eating pulse and boil ed rice . 

amaa-aasnt 

Thou wilt go to husk the rice. 


5' 


10 


15 


20 


25 


SO: 
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Section III, Longer IdiomaHa Sentences* 

^ 3l§- I had gone into a market to fetch 

^ something. 

; , WK ii??l i Thj mother’s brother was biijiiig, 

odds and ends. 

!%3rr^ ^iriw W2rw-% f A man’s honour diminishes^ when. 

lie caimiiniates anj^ one. 
afTsr I How widely different are true 
words and false ones. 


10 fq^m 5rfif' i 

V# ■ 

5frT w'fi- ojw j 


Thirst is not quenched by licking, 
dew. 

Thy mother w^as saying that she 
wmuld not go. 

% % How many boys study in , this 

school ? 

^ i His son’s wife was cooking and 

eating. 

% j The master of the house will 
depart to-morrow at midday. 

20 irTf I When you have felt, you come. 

f% i?>^T , He was saying am attacked ' 
with lassitude. My mind is not 
KIJfT-^ ^ I at ease, and even at night sleep 

does iiot come.’ 

25 t" t! fW® ^ ssTm-'fg I Thou art sleeping very soundly. 

Wl- Children attempt impossibilities 

I and are disobedient. 

’Tf-flf ftsSK-»jf spl % 1 In study there is benefit, and in 

wandering, what is there kept ? 

30 Jrai? Thy grandfather will be scream- 

^ ' ingont very (loudly). It will 

be seen. 

g?T tl You are a good man (ironically), 

I and that poor man gives his life 

for you. 
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i?TS?Tt He is sncli a bad liiisbaiid tliat be 
^ I will not listen to wliat is said 

(to him). 

m-WX' Mft-WT His brother is sick and medicine 

I is also being (used for him). ' 5 

There is laughing and talking' 

% ! (with one’s friends), but wdien 

one dies does anything go (with 
you) ? 

cfK ^ % I Thy mother is very intent on 10 

doing (it) to the neglect of man 
ners (Zii^. is become 

^ WT # [ Come for a while at least near me 

and converse. 

^ ^ See, all are coming, and music is 15 

WTW ^T3ffr-% i also being played. 

^ He is a great prater, and talks a 

1 lot. 

The villagers came (lit. had come) 

! from the field, and went away, 20 

having eaten and drunk. 

Last night a very large snake 
issued {Ut. had issued) (from 
its hole.) 

^gfif As a man will do, so will he re- 25 

? ! ceive. What is it to ns ? 

rft I It was only for you that we had 

gone. 

! Wonderful! Nothing can ' he, ; 

■■ ■ -said. ■ . ' ; '30 

^ ?fK ^ Is it true? Did a lamp-wdck 

I burn in your urine ? (a pro- 

. - ■ verb, on a very great man). 

Do 'not speak lies before me. Act 
I as seems good to ^'ou, (lit, as 

it comes into your mind). 
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^ iit Not one nnderstands better than 

(oTir) fatlier and motliei^ 

He kept saying ‘ midday, mid- 

day,’bntnowitisevemng,and 

^ niglit is coming on. 

ftrrlT ft’nST Nothing comes from concealing. 

%f35Iitl Tell the whole truth. 

sold my house and home. ^ There 

Ls nothing in my possession (2tt. 

near me). 

^ ’"J 

to do. We will come to-day, and 

’ then it will be manifest. 

> No one believes a liar. 

1 5 Mm From affection illusion increases 

and from covetousness even 
wbat is in (a man’s) possession, 
goes away. 

^-MX ^ 5 BT-^Tin: I ^ad two and a quarter (hi. & 

^ t 

but all are lost. 

Noprofitcomes from calumniat- 

ing. 

■* man. 

zpsn yra-T’d, Preserve kindness and affection. 

=.o, I will have to depart to-morrow 

WSrspqTNT 1 , , • 

when the day (sun) rises. 


CHAPTER XXYIT. 

The Thenth Village Dialect. 

This lively conversation deserves the special attention of the 
reader It is an excellent example of the style of talk which goes 
on every day in every village between natives of the lower oideis. 
Note the frequent occurrence of expletives, and t le way in w no ^ 
proverbs are interwoven with the inner life of ' ic poop c. 
language used is full of idiom, .often untranslatable, except by a 

periphrasis. — G. A, G. 
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J. Grammar- of ilte OWiattugarM i'taheh 
A Comersation between four Villagers* 


Brainatis Personrem 

.A (^) and B 
0 (3f) and D (’sr), 

Ml, m, W wt tt-w I 

Jtf^ wt I 

i % 5T 'st^ra 

3?t?ri T5%g 1 oirft sim- 

%f%srffi 


jf-€ STT sjit I ^ 

I # wit I fww I 

Cs. 


wf I w°'fff tww- 

^ 5RFc%T I 5RW Wt, JT, ^l€t wlw 

wrt 1 WTT t, w i 

^TWj W, ’^TW I 


wr— TO WT, 31, 3t!^ ^^-3:% i 

’5T#t wri WK^t tKIW 

I ^ff-^ ■^’IT wiwt W'T-^T 

3r— 3rT, 9pi, ^f^%f I wr, <=rt 

w" t 33 t^ww'‘ 5n%t, 

'WI% W I WiW TT, 

% #“■ wt wfT ftwrrfww-^w ^T3rar- 

'?wi ?fr-w %-m^ 

I ?ot 1 'fwi 


Two male villagers. 

Two female villagers. 

A. — Wliat ? E. Yon are sit- 

ting silent. Yon said yon 
M oiild ' go to t'lie village. 

I also mean to go. See^ 

0 was also about ' to go. 5 
But wbo knows if slie is 
going or not ? ■ 

B. — YeSj A, I do mean to go. 

I’ll certaiiilj start to- 
morrow ■ morning. Come 10 
let ns call at O’s, bouse. 

We will ask her also. 
Come along, brother ; 
don’t delay. I have other 
business. 15 

A. — Come along. I’ll do jnst 

as yon say. What, 0, 
will jFoa go to the village 
to- morrow ? See, D is 
also coming. Come, B, 20, 
come. 

B. — 'Hnlloa, C, „ you were say-, 

. ing yoii \'wonId[ go to, the', 
village.? ■ ' Won’t ' yon ' go 
io-moiTOw, P My mother'' 25'. 
is sick. , ■ I’li have to buy 
' some medicine also. 

0.— Yes,. A, I’ll go. I ' told 
yon, . B, (that' I wonld). 

I’ll certainly go,, whether ,' 20:' 
.any one (else) ' goes '.or ■ 

■ not. , 'Hnlioa, D, yon 'seem . 

■■■ to' be very high „ and. , 

, '... mighty. . How, often have \ 

I ' calle.d,. yon ! and,,,, 3011 35 

■ areoiily , just „ come. ' Mercy , 
on ns, mother ! Are yon 
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'n—m V, qrr flianftsf 'It It i 

ft ? ff srtai, ?[Tt i 
fK »n^-^ f I Bftg 


3IT, '5i:-frwt »5rsTH^3S 
S wsE ft *tT 1 ^ an, % 
ft-^F 

I ^^rt; 

I . 

10 : 

^Tt-^t m I w 

15, fit 3rjfi- 

it 1 I 

w— wR*-%ir in^w- 

20 3111 if isn^ f_, 

i?f Wt-W ^tl ^ 


25 , 3 ITj ^ft- i mtr'^ ^r^- 

% i mx frot ^1 1 

it f^m-%f I 

wi i'?!' f%t-%f 

I fifcft-^ 

30 ^%f \ ^*T 

ifr-^T WRtT-% { m 

wr-i, 

35 


40 


D. — Wliat, C. How am I tigh 
and miglity ? Tliere is no 
pride in me, my lady. Tliat 
is tlie way yon talk. W^ell, 
A, are yonr people at home 
all riglit ? Well, B, yon too 
seem to be qnite well. Wliy 
do yon keep quarrelling at 
koine ? What liave yon tied 
np in yonr bnndle ? 

A. — Good. If tkere are a few odds 

and ends in B’s bundle, wkat 
is it to yon ? Don’t cliarE with 
kim too muck, or kis mother 
will abuse yon. (I’ll take my 
oath) by my father (to it), 
I wouldn’t tell a lie. 

D. — Wak ! Why are yon swear- 
ing % father? Wkat 

chaff am I giving ? For all 
that, I know {lit, as if I do 
not know that) kis bundle 
holds parched grain and gram. 
Wkat else (should it be) ? 

B. — Look, my fellow, she’s talking 

of parched grain and gram. 
It’s sweetmeats that are in 
my bnndle. I have just 
bought two anas worth. I have 
just bought twenty cowries 
worth of muri for Babd, and 
I’ll have the sweetmeats for 
the way to-morrow. I always 
feel unwell in that village. 
But what can 1 do ? I have 
to go. There are some things 
to bring. 

0. 0 dear. The devil take your 

sweetmeat3.^<^ Well, A, so 


* iii. May your sweetmeats do you Socd.-sarcasticully, muoh good may they do 
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^ ITT, sn#l'-*K Wt 

I ^srlf I 

SlfTSfiT ^ 1% 

sr I 


**— t# t:, ¥Tt ^ I ’fR'-# 

W-%1 «%- 

'5IW1T-% I ^tfT^ tK WT 
^K 5tt sfl: ’c-t 


3T— •^r K wrti *|fn-f wf hT 

^ ftpi t ^rT#!" 

^T%f I ^ I 'C-t 

wift ^ i 


wt^mi ^Tsr^rr^fti 
^ 1 1 ^ ^€t I 

# ^-STT ®ifW STJf I 

c\ 


^R[5c sn^ 

^)IW-% I >-t ifK 

r- f m 5Rff -sr?;g-%' I ’T-’f}- € 

sfrft t%ti 


jour giii :lias been marri- 
ed, and, jou never asked 
me , (to ' tke wedding). 
Have jon sent for jour , 
eldest dangliter, , tliis 5,. 
year ? Wouldn’t it' , be 
well if I too liad seen ker. 

As tkej say, There’s 
sometliing pleasant . in 
seeing with, your eyes, 10 
who’s dead, and who’s 
alive.” 

A. — Look here, gossip B, since 

when has nij eldest girl 
come (i* e,, she has been 15 
here for long) ? This 
woman (G) is only talk- 
ing here. How often have 
I sent for her (0) ! but 
she hasn’t come, not a 20 
bit of her. Poor D, here, 
came for her twice, 

C. — What could I do, gossip, 

I ^vas too busy to come, 

ITl come to-morrow even- 25 
ing. It’s now time (to 

eat). There is a j^ond 

close by here, let ns all 

bathe and eat our snacks. 

B. — Yes, I too am hungry, 30 

but I bathed (before 
starting) . Fetch the cold 
food. Give a pinch of 
salt, for plain cold food 
isn’t nice. Have a little 35 
salt, A. 

A. — Yes, give me a little. 

There are clouds about 
to-day, and one feels quite 
cold, I am very fond of 40 
B,' ' rand ' will- give-xiay ' 

' daughter - ' to ^ ,, , , his; , son . . , : 
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nn ^fK%f I ’ftt 

ft I ^ 'sriJt w- 
31?:^-% t HTfift-f tf- 

^ % I ^tf Iiiaf ^ ft 
5 1 

JT~^^ TTST I ^--^K C 

ftwr I ftrij 

«3::t sfi I ^ ft 


fi^ ^3fr ( ’1^3: 

10 ^isiT-^ aft w®:# ! 


w— a 1 rfr-wi at ’^■rt D 
15 TtfR-aK JTar:# ^Taa-^ I 

at aa^a aff( ^tstt 
fea^ftg3:a-% i 'Cr-arK ftft 
aana arf a?:a-'?t i a^ 
affi ^ at faara 
20 srTf % I aff at 

a ara a?a aftanc-aa i 


25 


a— wa aa-a??g i ata aitt i f f 0 
aR::^ aa* i a> fi-ft ^ai 
■aTftT ar?a'a i afa 

^lat-aaf, ^5^ 

30 aaTi aaRT-ao arfti aft 

aftar faa at aa 1% %- 
aK Fa? ara aaa fft 
sraa-afaai at atr ara 
srra-afaai ’i-ft ara arraa- 
S6 %| 


40 


a— aR^ af% t??a,aTt i a afa- D.- 
a! atatarft-aaasra aita- 

* aa = Hindi 


III ' Iiave ; a fine wedding. I 
won’t do it tliis year, for, I, am 
in debt. I bave to .pay my 
landlord bis money, and wbat 
I’m to do for it, I can’t, say. 
-Tbat’s it. \As they say, “ not 
enough ; oil for an itchy spot, 
and he keeps a' light in the,,: 
stable.” . Don’t yon do like 
that. II it won’t be this year, 
don’t trouble yourself. Next 
year we’il see about it ; when 
you will be out of debt. 

“Dear me, 0, you are a great 
hand at speaking proverbs, but 
you understand nothing else, 
and are making a difficulty 
about debts. His daughter is 
also getting very old. Is it 
not so (t. e., will you not see 
to this). And besides marri- 
ages can’t be next year. If 
it won’t be this year, then it’s 
postponed to the year af feer 
next. ;, . ■ . . 

It’s unlucky, isn’t it, dear? 
But what can one do ? It 
will be the (old) story. (Let 
me see.) How does it run ? 
“His name is Mdti Chand 
(The Magnificent), and he 
hasn’t as much lustre as is 
in a seed of cotton.” That’s 
what it will be. Less than 
a month ago, a cow and a 
buffalo of his had each a calf, 
and they’re all dead already. 
He’s reaping the fruits of his 
sins (committed in a former 
life). 

-Grood luck has left us, my love. 
There are some terrible wit« 
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'«K, ^ 

i srff ?ft i 

■^■r^ sif:- 

'%f-^ ^str jfr fli- 

^ nfm-% I 


s— ^ ^i^TT I 

^fS’ETR-^^ 
'^jWflr-% I trft- ^T% 1 4 

I ^rran-^ wt 

fsraFRTT ^€f I STRff- 

t I 


t(r— %-t, 'Cto 'gr^' 

%1 W JTT 

I ’I^KH- 5 Rf ^ tn 
^fK-%1 'ff^l W '^l 

srff'^ ^rlr^rifi' i ^fv- 


srf^ ^ ^ I ti- 


cLes in tliis,' village. TMs 
lias lia-ppened ■ 'tlirongli 
some old hag of a witcli. 

How else could it have 
been ? Mj son also has ■ 5 

been out of sorts for the ., 
last two or three' clajs,, 
and trouble about him is 
eating me up. 

0. — (As they say) A horse 10 
worth only fifty cowries 
and (you give him) two 
hundred cowries* worth of 
grain,** That’s true, and 
it (the proverb) comes to 15 
speak to you. Let the 
girl grow up. Whatever 
happens, where is the 
poor fellow to get the 
money from ? There’s no 20 
calculating (the amount 
of) one’s debts. The 
man who has debts, knows 
that. 

A. — There, it’s just going to 25 
be sunset. Well, come 
along, friend B, we’ll see 
about it. The day is sink- 
ing while we are discuss- 
ing*. We’ll continue it 30 
afterwards. Come along, 
else mj father will be 
angry. It’s time ■ to tie 
up the, cows.' ■■■ 

0. — Hoigiity, ; , toighty— Yes, 35 
. indeed, (I' supp'o'se ,:'you 
think) that you have won 
' in the , , , discussion* . , . As ... 
the ' proverb goes " , His 
name is' Jabar Singh (The 40 
, Mighty),, and' he has to' ■ 
lean on the ground when 
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fsj^rsi jfT^ 


'^1 B 


fit 

3iTt, sr, mi^ i 


[Fo. 2> 

he gets Tip.” Ton are the 
only person who can tie np the 

cattle (I: suppose),^ . 

-Come .along, brotlier .A, come 
along, or tlie discussion will 
continue. I also .am late. 

C. — -Well," D, dear, are, you. going 
too ? 


10 


15 


20 


25 


80 


CHAPTER XXYIIL 
Pboye-ebs and Riddles. 

Provet'hs, 

^TTTW^ eRY^R fj \ || 

AsJmig impossihilities. 

He hasn’t a ladle for stiining his rice, and he is asked to flourish 
a sword about. (1). uuhbu 

?nT, gw t n ? ii 

Bliblime audaoiiy. 

produces his son as a witness (in his 

WK-wf wfw irff, wflw-wf tifr ^ ii ^ ii 

False display, 

Hot eren refuse hemp in his house, and outside he twists his 

mougtaclie (like aJ^afc/wVeater). (3). 

W'lT, WfrgK-WX: flWT H 8 II 

jExtmvagance. 

Hot enough oil to apply for the itch, and he must have a li^ht for 

Ins stable, (4). ® 

T^T-$ H ^ fj 

Pecking nglmess; pearls before swine, 

A shaven mother, with earrings as big as a grinding pestle. (5), 

^rlk grit, ftwf wwir-WTlt k # 


* iit. to yon only lahonr will occur for tying up cows. 
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Arcades omnesy hlachguarch all 

Tlie cow-lierd, tlie shepherd, and the todclj-seller, are , rascals 
all. ' (6). , 

xif* wY wi! '5> II 

JSx2)ellas naturam furca, 

'Eo matter how well-read (even) in prosody cow-herds may he, , 5, 

they will still worship their twelve ghosts. 

are greatly addicted to demon worship). (7). 

u K II 

Great cry, little wool, 

Kamed * (His Majesty) Moti-Ohand (Peaii-Mooii) , and not the 10 
lustre of a cotton seed. (8). 

4 II C j| 

“jrapa TTpoaSoiaav 

Hamed Jahar Singh (Samson), and he leans on the ground when 
he gets up, (9). 15 

m3 'TsjT ^’^TSfT tg It V « 

Os, 

Baccy is the staff of lifeJ^ 

Let him be ever so clever at preaching and praying, but how 
can a Brahman exist without his tobacco pipe ? (10). 

'€1-31 '^Tt; It H 20 

Sereditary vice* 

The father unjust, the son unjust; the fault of the one appears 
in the other. (1 1). 

3pC%t ’^tfT If '€^3 «S[T3, ’stfT 3(r^T %, !l ?,? II 

Bm-^jty threats, 25 

I’ll strike you wdth a sword, and your head will tumble off.’ 
Where is your sword ? ” ^‘In the house of the father-in-law of 
my grandfather,” (12). 

wmx 11 W H 

Cinderella dreams, SO 

He sleeps in the dust, and dreams of Heawen. (13). 

m’w i II \8 II 

Be mmimis Gurat, 

An earring .wox'th,: five, cowries, -(and jj© is asking) ^ 'where he „is - 
•to: .put it (.for .safety). ^ 'Shall I .hide it in.- my house, or indoors, (tauto-: ■ 3.5' 

^9y}f (W). 

3't^ ^ 3^ n H 
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Family 

My father has eaten clarified butter, smell my hand^ (to see if it 
isn’t true). (15). 

^P?T|‘5 3!%|[ If j| 

^ ' ' Burned^ 

The earnings of mj whole life are lost in a swindle. (16). 

Not worth it ! 

A horse worth ten mites, eats grain worth foi’ty mites. (A 
10 mndlii is ten times five cowries. A dogdni is worth forty times five 
cowries). (17). 

H II 

Labour wasted. 

The bnfialo-ealf is blind, and yon bobble its feet. (18). 

'^TTii: ^sr-^ Ti?i:rr, ^ II \<£ II 

TTndiscrmiinating rage. 

He slips on a rock in tbe forest, and (in revenge) splits the 
grindstone at home. (19). 

wifi-% f^jfifr II II 

Se adapts hwiself to circuni stances. 

When he has (wealth, he wears) a waist-cloth; when it sfoes he 
wears a rag. (20). 

WT sf vw ii II 

Counting chickens hejore they are hatched. 

Neither bridegroom nor wedding, and he’s pounding rice for the 
chhathl. (The c/itoK is the ceremony performed sis days after a 
child’s birth). (21). 

^ ^ TO TO II tl 

Unreasonableness, 

^ Not a drop of oil, not a frying-pan and he is shouting for 
fritters (22). 

5|f^ if SfT^T II II 

A had workman, complains of his tools. 

■ f ® ^oesn’t ^ow how to dance, and says it’s the pavilion whicli 

isntlevsL (23). 

t{K 8 ^8 II 


20 


25 
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A fool. 

His cows and bnfeloes are dead ; so lie ties tlie iieck-log to tli© 
goat’s neck. (A hhar'pari is the neeklog tied to a cow or buffalo to 
prevent it attacking people) . (24). 

i 3 :^T-€ II li 5 

A test of strengths. 

We know (tlie strengtii of) tke Tet'IccU^^OTm^ from (the distance 
o£) tlie garden- wall (it can run up to). (25). 

II I! 

A poo7' man feels the burden of useless cJiikh'en. 10 

When a man loses wealth, (he finds out that) one-eyed grand- 
children have been bom to him. (26). 

wfi- ?jTff ^;?srra' ii ii 

Foolish 2 '>ride. 

He goes to beg for buttermilk yet hides behind him the earthen 15 
pot (27) 

fifr mf^ ^i^wr ii <^’= a 

A poor devil I 

He hasn’t a rag on his loins, and of course (sarcastically) he 
eats betel, (28). 20 

aitg, Jifrft- ^ 'qTT a ?€ » 

Just lilie his impudence ! 

Great people are being- washed away by the flood, the shepherd 
Is saying ferry in e across. ’k (29), ■ 

^ 25 

A carpei’hnight ! f 

He knows warlike gestures, he knoivs how to flourish arrows. 

My dear Sir, please fetch some elariSed butter.” (Heroes eat 
much clarified butter. The sentence is ironical) . (30). 

m i:?pc fxT jfr ^^55 srI’, so 

11 11 

Frocrastmafion. 

He took an hour to search for and examine the scythe, and 
another hour in sharpening it ; it is, already - late (lit.j the time is . 
descending), and now he wants to tiefthe bundles tighter, : (31). ■ . ,35 

SM ^ - : 
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Like from like. 

As liis house "and doorways, so are Ms faff/, doors and as . 
the nioflier and father, so is the child. (32). 

jgzx: wft', II 1! 

A tree is known hy its fruits. 

An oil-press fall of I’ubhish gives half oil half water. (33). 

snf ‘TIT II ^8 II 

* C\. » 

Something like absent-mindedness ! / 

In Ba wan’s legs a Mister has burst, and in it nine hundred 
scorpions have taken up their dwelling, (yet he does not notice 
it). (See the story of Chanda). (34), 

( ) 

2. Biddles. 

I 

^I?I ^ 55K ^ jft-’Trar I lu n 

The stem is sturdy, its leaves (pan) are like Bangali betel 
(jjoK). ■V^’hen one eats it, it is sweet as treacle, and one thinks 
it a sweet Krishna. (Gopal bhdg is also a kind of plantain). A 7 iS, 

Ax^lantain. (1),- 

^ xbI irr i il II 

Tie stem is delicate, the leaf myrobalan, the flowers jewels, and 
the fruit iflantains. Ans. The silk-cotton tree. (2). 

wsf ^>^1: ft w 5 t gjT^ t spg:9lX i ^ „ 

A dense set of Korai-irees with tight tying. He who does not 
know this, will have to prick the cart-ropes. Ans. A comb. (3). 

^•!T3jir ’^^ftx^ ^ *fl ^1# i ii s n 

An unknown tree, with a bird of brass. When the tree shakess 
Uic bis’cl sings. Ans. Anklets. (4). 

w %, ^ t# % j msT -sf? %, twwT %i 

II S, II 

It is twisted and twirled, and sits on a mountain ; flowers and 
betel are laid on it, and yet it is not a god. A^is. A turban. (5). 
^ Wt m MTt ^ST- i 

m «rt MTt 1 II t II 
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One, . , brotlier (a pumpkin,)' lives on tke ''Mils ; auotlier . (tlie 
green nrid) brother ■ lives in the Jungle; another (ginger), in the 
spice-garden ; and the three are all togethe.r. Ans. . A piimpkin 
pie. (6). 

srff I 5 

^ w 1 ^ II « « 

King of white, king of whiteness, in the land not born. It eats 
up a hundred fruits, and with no hollow for its mouth. Ans. Haih 

( 7 ). 

wsRs-i- ’mfr 3 ?t5j i ^ ii = ii 10 

A little spaiTow {Gertliia tula) hops along, and makes iiiiie 
hundred holes as he goes. Ans. A needle. (8). 

wsnra, 1 II <£ II 

When it gets its dinner (is oiled), it gets lean, and without its 
dinner it gets fat. A 71 S. A pig- tail (of hair). (9). 15 

RTRir-i sfT 1 II ^0 n 

Every tiling may biiim, bnt the smallest garment of the old man 
may not. Ans. A road. (10). 

1 II II 

Soft when it is unripe, hard when it is ripe, Afis. An earthen 20 
vessel. (11). 

mx w sff, t?t 1 ii » 

A black she-goat, with a string round its neck. Come along 
my little girl. It is time for market. Ans. A pair of scales. (12). 

wm, 25 

if 5 Frr#t-% ^T 3 T-^f, ir xjm m 1 11 ii 

A rose-dower blooms, and its shadow perYadbs the city. It is not 
in the mdWs garden, noi’ does it go to the king’s palace. Ans. The 
sun. (13). 

WTTfl-, ^ zfrWKT I 30 

WRT-Jre Jl^r B ?,8 II 

Four posts (points of the compass), drums all round (thunder- 
ing), tens of thousands of bullocks, two drivers. Ans. The >smi, 
moon, stars and thunder. (14). 

a^TJIT t^T-i €1%; BfTJtT ^>1 tl || 


35 
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An upright horn of an old biilloclr. It dances up and dowuj 
straight and high. Ans, A pestle. (15). 

^ m xmi xw-i •qt i ii \i 

How is the juice filled in a small vessel fallen iu front of Haja 

5 Ram. Lem on- juice. (16). 

%Tz §f«ar s:i^, i IK'S n 

During the eight w^atches and the sixty -four ijliaris ({, c., all day 
and night), a woman is mounted on a man. Ans. The TuTsi tree. 

is feminine, and tree, or the mud plat- 

10 form on which it is planted, is masculine). (17) 

59X5 51^. JTBT 1 

m-Xif f}=9 Jiai, I WI'5?T II n 

Sixty yards when a new-horn boy, one yard when full-grown. 
Thirty yards in old age; 0 Pandit, distinguish it. Ans, A shadow. 
15 (18). 

WFf, ^ aflfT IW mx I 

3iTq kx, qqr qqr suiq, 'm qqr ii n 

Six ears, two tails, ten legs, four mouths. In one mouth, no 
20 tongue, O Pandit consider. Ans. At milking time, the milkman^ 
the cow, the calf, and the milking-pail, (19), 

; qf' fqwiq I 

is si ii 

It whizzes when it flies, and spreads its wings when it sits. It 
25 kills ten thousand lives, and itself eats none. Ans, A fisherman's 
casting net. ^20). 

qiq q^-% x% ■#?: i 

•<c ssr ^ u B 11 

The father (the tree) and the son (the flower) hare the same 
30 name. The daughter’s (branches’) daughter (nut) is something 
else. If yon understand this tale, lift up your mouthfuls (and eat 
them). Am. The i}iahud (tree or flower), whose nut is called kdi?i. 
( 21 ). 

»fiT ^-?if «Tx:l: jrra I xKt '?ijf <ftK mt 8 n 

35 In the corner of your (house) is a flat cow. When it dungs, 
mar your father eat its droppings. Ans. A millstone. (22). 

mn m vs i '?fr-nf ?nf b fifr s » 
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■ Tlie rider and tlie liorse are of tlie same colour, ' On .one . is tlie 
saddle, on the otlier tlie.girtbs, Ans. An insect callM rautain,./' In 
Bihar it is called godrin. It is something like a centipede.. They 
freqiie,iitly go in couples, one on the top of the other. (23).' 

^ifT, sirtfV ^i€t wi n sTiT n *^8 1 ! 5 

It lives ill the forest ciooked and in disarray. Its cap is, black, 
and its coat red. 'Ans. The jeweller’s weighing-seed, jjre- 

mtorius. It is red with a black spot. (24). 

writ, I 

^Tti 31-^1 H if^rr fi Vi. ii ■ 10 

lent it down in the forest, and carved it in the forest, and 
bronglit it out of the forest. In August I let it loose, and it whirled 
about (in the water) like a worm. Ans. A boat, (25)* 

^TPT, ’nt? II irra, II 11 15 

A tree of. dense leaves (many days) with twelve branches 
(months). Each with a bunch of thirty (fruit), and each with a 
di^erent name. Ans. Years, months, and days. (26). 

^^31 t-^f =^13 Ptx; ii is^Tsn ii n 

A bit of wood becomes fruit on a branch apart, and your old 20 
woman relishes it. Ans, Mun^gL The hard wooden like fruit of 
the horse-radish tree {Hyperanthera moringa)^ used as a condiment. 

( 27 ). 

sn’ET I TTfT f^sT tf n WKT-Jni 11 = n 

My uncle has nine hundred cows, which graze by night, and 25 
are folded by day* Ans. The stars. (28). 

5nr«iT, 11 'ffZT 11 ^<£ « 

An empty stomach, and a tail in the family way. Ans, An 
..ant, ' (29). . ■ 

«rc 5i!^, Til- i IS'tii priTfi ii n 30 

When I go to your house, I open them (take them off) and sit 
down. A'ns. Shoes. (30). 

wft '3tn: t-«T firatt « t!3% 11 II 

An oil vessel (to cook in) below, an oil vessel (to cover it) above, 
and in it is melted great sweetness. Beesting’s milk. (31). 35 

lara, i pit ii pf tek-wisit ii s'? ii 

An earthen goat which eats bran. Beat it a little, and it cries 
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a lot. An3> A kind of earthen drum called mhidar, which is smeared 
Tdth bran and -water, (32). 

^ ^ sTftKr I II II 

Where has my lord come with long beard and a broad face ? 
5 Ans. A goat. (33). 

^ TO arr?f ! 

f TOT f RJT STS’ iist:# WSfll 11 SB I) 

■ C\ 

Without arms, without legs, carried at the shoulder. Murder 
is in its month, and it eats men as they stand,’- Ans. A gnn. (34). 

10 %?ri srrsr Tfix tot, ^ ii ii « 

A halo like a snake, -white as milk-foam, Kno-w my riddle, or 
else come to my country (and see w-hat I mean). Ans. A neck- 
ring. (35). 

w-?Tf TO sfIT II II II 

15 No shade in a bare tree. Ans. A ckauk, or square mud- 

platform on which trees <fcc, are painted. (36j. 

TTiTOiZTW II fKI II I! 

Iti a dry marsh the paddy-birds are bursting. Ans, Pop-corn, 
(37). 

20 wm mhm mft % ^ i 

Seyen ploughmen plough ploughs, great trouble for want of 
-water ; a jogi stands doing austerities, a tree -v\dthoiit bark. Ans. A 
temple. Seven means here several. The ploiiglu-nen are the 
25 worshippers. ’No water is ever allowed inside. It is also compared 
to ^j6gi and to a barkless tree. (38). 

ftfT-^x; ^ ^ II a ^(£ II 

, , ,, ■■ C\ . ' ■ 

A small boy who uses a load of ^voocl for a toothpick. Ans, 
A -fire-place. (39) . 

30 ^TWT, TlfSt-i tjto I f^TO II II 8® 8 

An earthen bullock (the ground), an earthen saddle (the hre- 
place). On it rides an earthen master, A?is, An earthen cookiiio* 
pot. (40). 

mX-^p!X mt, WIT ^Tt !l WKTW II 

A scum fails from above, and yoitr mother eats it. 

Hail (44). 


35 
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’ef fl- ^1# srtfi- 1 

Tign t® '^(t, 11 sR^w II 8^ 11 

(High lip) close, to heaven, close to heaven, above rings a bell 
(the pods rattle). .Indra Baja (the rain) bursts its belly, and its 
owner pulls oirt its intestines. Ans. The cotton-plant. (42). 5 

^ ^ 1 w^-t ^rsr II «ffi! II II 

It fruits not and flowers not, nor do its branches bend down : 
and as long as one lives, one eats it. Ans. Salt. (43). 

^t-%, ^ 1 ^*% n II 8B li 

The bullock growls tip, and the cow runs away. Ans. A pump- 10 
kin. As soon as a fruit is formed, the tendril grows forward leaving 
it behind. (44). 

, fm PfH i ^ 

isr^fT^K <T f?! li -^fkmx ii ii 

0 Batan Singh, O Batan Singh, contiiiually they tie up your 15 
hair (tie up the leaves in the held). (Inside you) flow pipes of 
hlood, and your bones are heaped in tvfo heaps (one to be chewed, 
the other already clie’wed). Ans. Sugarcane. (45). 

tffi'-w; Tit 51# ^ f^Tt 11 ?rKT-3IT[ H 8-t II 

A spoonful of mustard seeds, which cannot be counted. 20 

The stars. (46). 

wfxm ^wxJ '\ x^ m Tiixfj mxr ii w%w ii ii 

u ■ ^ c\ , , 

A black calf of a black cow. The cow remained behind, and 
the calf ran away. A gun. (47). 

fww:€t II II 8 ^ II 25 

A tiger roars in a broken hut. Ans. The Bit Bit of a hand- 
mill, (48). 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

POETET. 30 

1. Dolids. 

Although called dolids^ few of the following verses will scan. 

They are commonly sung by cowherds in the month of Kdtik 
(October-Xovember), about the time of the Diwali festival. As the 
people sing, they dance to the music. Pew of the verses have any 35 
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conne:sioTi with each Other; and still fewer have any poetical 
merit. Many^ai’e the merest. doggrel, with barfly even sense,. 

^fi I 

^Fcr m sik ii ^ ii 

5 On the bank of the-.rivei’ js a sandal tree, at the foot of which 

there is a cattle-yard. At every branch, is' a white calf, and .the 
cows have wandered beyond the grazing limit. (1), 

, ti% ^r€t ^ ft ti ii ' ' 

10 I saw a lop-sided hrmjal, and I saw a fat cow, I saw one 
wearing a black blanket, and he is my wife’s sister’s brother. (2), 

^T3fT ^ li ^ II 

C\ 

Can the leopard change his spots ? 

15 Toil may wash indigo, but the colour is fast, nor does iron be- 
come gold ; no matter how much camphor you give a crow to eat, h© 
will never become a swan. (3), 

fW TTH ! 

n 8 11 

20 God^s morals are not ozirs. 

The hlue-jay eats the worm, wdiile Bam is ever shining in its 
mouth (its cry is “Bam, Bam). Ho matter what its actions are, 
my business is to adore it. (It is a sacred bird, has the entree to 
heaven, and is worshipped)^ (4). 

25 WT3fr f ^ ■#%, w ! 

OV'' 

’EiTT ■€>%, I'" « 1 » 

Too late. 

At first you did not consider, when the hel tree grew at your 
feet. How what is the good of considering, for the tree is sur- 
rounded by thorns. (5). 

Eim wnn: igTit «i?En, mwx: w i 

W BTfK ?BT-W ^%f , 
sTTfiK flf r « « a 
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sTfT 3Tf;T ^ 3{|ix: I 

^<T ^Tt a n 

ft? ^?. ?r?T ^itrf ?!#!■ I 

3Tf T 31^ %Pi?r, !ra Trft II <£ a 

The TJngUshman is the best master. 

Slender slender is a stick, mj brother, and slender are my 
limbs. Slender is my master, and his cowherd am I. (6) . 

Wiioni do I call other masters ? They are like a heap o£ wood. 
I call the Englishman my master, who is like a pile of gold. (7). 

I came ciy ing “master, master.’^ What age is my master? 
From chewing betel his lips are red, and lines show in his moustache, 
( 8 ). 

I took tyre from a black vessel,'^ and made a lamp of camphor 
(to worship the gods). On the night of my master’s birthday it 
rained gold. (9). 

JIR ?tT-^T ?r%f, ’S? € W? I 

JIT? ?f%t ?>r, ^Jirfy ^T? n \o n 

jn? ?ilt ft? ft? ?tj: 1 

i:? % Jit 1!^? II n 
?T3T? I 

■«a?tfK?T ?Tt ffjR Jn? II II 

?i?T ^Jlit ?TT? II II 
?JT? ?f%t JTR J7K, ?TW I 

iFTTW WT WET II \B !l 

Cowherds^ lore. 

What do I call other cows which eat pawing the ground and 
digging with their feet P 

That cow I call dun- colouredj which advances rubbing itself 
against us. (10). 

I call that cow an Audh one, which gives a fine thick stream 
(of milk). 

, Hence may the potter die who made my milk-pail narrow- 
mouthed. (11). 

Ganjar asks her lover, how does he climb the hill, 

^ The earthen pots used for holding milk are smoked, to prevent the milk 
go ing bad. 
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hornf *"^( 70 )^“ ^ its 

When a man tends cattle in low ground,* his body becomes 

miicii troublea. 

The nng on Ins thinnest finger, slips up to his wrist. (13). 

In front I call out ‘beat, beat,’ behind I raise my bow, 

Bat the cow which I call white, kills the tiger and eats its 

grass. ,( 14 ). ■ ■ ° . ' 

: . Wtt ^ ■ 

;g*T^ gffi: }j || 

A ^TOi)liet in his own countrij, 

Tlie sandai tree is on the Iriil, but fools call it hamur. They do 

not^ recognize the leaves of the tree, and cut it down by the r;ots. 
(io;. 

^ I 

fdtjur ^ tjt, ^ ii ii 

Practise virtue ; perform not austerities. 

You may worship, and you may pound your body to flour 
diTs “c) saithKabirDas, the thirst of desire never 

^ Wt %T, Sifg , 

*?K €trr II B 

There wm-e five Pandavas. " Whose name was Jahadis ? 

25 fish in the pan, and won Draupadi.f 

f II It 

V.,.. brothers, strong as Ravana, Mahiravana, and Kumbha- 

30 (18^’ Peeled, and set up a pillar. 

SJT m gr, isfrt ^ n ^«£ ii 

Christmas comes but once a year. 

The BiwdU comes quickly ; and once it goes, it is a long way ofiE 

ea in\SXVZr"" ^ - i-po-a. 

t Bqi this was Arjuna, 
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(til! ,it comes, a,. gain). Go, go, BiwdU to jour iioir!.e, and let.tlie 
spring blow, up its dust/^^ (19). 

ffnc W3: m ii it , 

Coidhoys at ^lay. 5 

I was plajiiig at (crusliiiig’ pulse in) millstones, ' arid was trim- 
„ ining Baiigali betel leaves. Your body and eoat are fclie sp«me, 
but your appearance is all clianged, (20). 

sfT^sT-i, n 10 

Tlie parrot, iias eaten up all tbe ears of corn. The straw is 
tottering. .Drink the milk .of low-ground (pasture), afte,r first 
arranging (lit., twisting a;nd lifting) your moustache. (21).. 

'^rfr 55'^nn, ^T5T^ I 

vj 

ffsi 5iK II II 15 

Mount on, the elepliant Mah’manta, aud ob its forehead grasp 
the goad. (Your cow) the wife of a great man, will kill the lion and 
eat her lunch. (22). 

w w I 

I’fer wfw II II . 20 

The pen shakes, the paper shakes, and the letter is not sent : 

"when I remember (my love), my bosom bursts and my limbs totter. 
:(23).:; 

#stT gzsf<«?r, % hit i 

^ II 11 25 

Yon make very delicate cakes of cowclang-fuel and your locks 
are curly. G fair one, you are yourself beautiful. How old is your 
husband '?'■ (24). 

XT3n ftsT <^51 0 ^1, ti 30 

%, ^ II sf® a 

* The Diwdli is au Autumn festival.' Phafunis' a S.pring' month. 
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Jjaiidaior tem]poris acti, 

Baja Bali went away (leaving ns) witliont his might (lit might 
disappeared without Bhima) and Arjniia \Yithout his arrow. Books 
disappeared with Sahadeva, and generosity when Kama went. 
(25). 

5 Amongst birds the fly-catcher is the most beaiitifiilj and 

amongst snakes the maniydrd^ amongst queens Kanika is the fairest 
and enchants the world. (26). 

Rama’s darling vras Lakshmaua ; the darling of the Pandavas 
wns Bhima^ Alha’s darling was UdaL Each of these could conquer 

10 both armies (in a battle). (27). 

%xi i 

^ ii w 

They (pilgrims) camp amongst the plantain leaves, and bathe 
n the Mahanadi. They worship at the temple of the S'avari and 

15 of Karayana, where there is a fair image of the God. (28). 

! 

In every lane the cowherds carry staves and cry “ Whose is 
the two year old ram that is going along with us ?” (29). 

20 'ssft i 

^ II II 

(Hamiman says) “ What news can I tell of our Lord (Rama) ? 
Hear, 0 heroic Bharata. The fah’-faoed one (Sita) has been 
ravished, and Lakshmana (lies wounded) on the sea-shore.” (30). 

25 5T#i- fi-x: I 

C\ 

w Tc 'll- fk ii n 

Oily and sleek-haired, adorned with flowers, he marches shoot- 
ing arrow-glances in the lanes. On such a man let no one trust. 
He is a beggar gallant. (31). 

30 f %ff srPc^T?!' I 

SBT %T ?5kifT, II fl 

On the bank of the river is a one-eyed crab, which screams out 
Earon Karon. Row, one-eyed crab, what will you do ? Rheum is 
flowing from your eye. (32). 

35 f!^ ts'-'fk l 

Jit tfl, 3!^sr-€ II 11 

'gi', i 
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Weclding preparations, 

A man of tlie Ko7n caste is weaving silken clotli, a man of tlie 
Kostd is ■weaving coloured clotli. The goldsmith is casting tinkling 
anklets, the ceremonies of taking the bride home are commeiicing. 

(33). 

The Kostd woman goes in front, followed by a woman of the 5 
cowherd caste. In tbe middle walks the oil man’s wife, her feet 
slipping when (any gallantj looks at her. (34), 

^ ^ TOW-# n H 

A hoicse-hurning , 10 

Burnt is the honour of my master, and his stahle-poxiy is dead. 

The bodice of my master’s wife is burnt ; — cost the price of nine 
parishes. (35). 

mj^x ^ witx I 

w w? m ^^xi cfr^ ii n IS 

Amanfiumirce, 

You gave me tobacco, you gave me baccy, and you also gave 
me hard words. To-morrow or the day after you will go to your 
husband’s house, and then how will I remember your virtues ?” 

(36). 20 

xTm ^Tx^t, i 

{} li 

Sixteen horns, thirty-two hoofs, and (twice) nine, i, e,, eighteen^ 
ears. The days of spring are come and every thing is red and 
yellow, (i. e,, the hoU festival is near). (37). 25 

Xm-^ ^ li II 
Wift, ^TW-froi I 

3itK ^ ^^jx ti u 

xxmj % fix 1 30 

Cfl T^X^ \\H^ w 

SUd in the fo7'est, 

O Karairand bird of the black forest, O Ghliaohhdn bird of 
the Dhavai forest, — 0 parrot of the Sal forest, worship ye the 
name of R4ma* (38}. 

^ Eiglit cows and a cowherd have 8 x 2 = 16 horns, 8 x 4 — 32 hoofs, 
and 9 X 2 == 18 ears between them. 
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** The all^mercifiil (Rama) is a garden of trees, the darling of 
, „ v his parents. Fair of limb is, mj dearest brother-in-law (Lakslimaiia)j 
and dark lined is my beloved (Rama). (39).” 

(So saying) the daughter of Raja Janaka m,ls lierwater-pok, 
5 She wipes herlieel dry, washes her face, and ' gazes at (Rama's) 
face and form. (40). 

2 ., Dadufiyds. .. 

T.hes:e also are sung- by ■cowherds, bnt to a different time. ... They 
: are specially, snug to .each other by .young lovers .when courting and 
10 when they are 'at a distance from each other, as, for instance., on 
opposite sides of a tank. 

srrsfi, f^T I f cflx li ^ n 

From smoking .Indian hemp I got intoxicated. I saw yon, niy 
coaxer, in every direction, (i). 

15 arra % aNfr, ftgpcT I ^Tr-^T ’mt, Tmxi II ? n 

The cow is giving milk, and the buffalo is off milking. Ton, 
0 gallant smiler, coughed at (seeing) me. (2). 

SltfgTpPfl, 5lt%l „ 

pie soldier stands and does not move awaj. The thirst of my 
20 eyes is not e.vtinguished. (3). 

^ancT, I 5 ?^ tr# u an 

C\ o>^ 

Fine feathers mahe not fine lirds. 

Ton weave a bordered cloth, but no one m.akes advances to 

yon. The dies are swarming about (your dirty body). ('4). 

25 ^Tt ^ 1 ti jftft 1 n 

The soldier comes, but if he talks nonsense, his captain (my 
loveiO will shoot him in the heart. (5). 

5HT3I?)- tt?! I wtt yjp frfi-, ^T-flT 31^ II f n 

I cook mongari fish in clarified butter. 0 friend, every word 
SO yon say pierces my liver. (6). 

wtr?rsr^>srtt, B 

By the new tank there is a rest-house. There sits a devout 
woman counting her beads. (7). 

I was cooking, and came suddenly (out of the house) (Then 
finding her lover there, she says). Where have you been these a-es 

my eoaxer ? (8). ^ 

I qfr-sinc jpc-wr ®wt, aIto w ii «j ii 

C\ . 
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Tlie sliort-tootlied elepbaiit has' a' red saddle-cloth (hEt no 
rider). On whose neck shall I throw the (wreath of) Tascaii 
Jasmine? (9). 

Craw sf?: ^ I Craww?:^ii ij.’ It 

. The fig leaves speak not. You sit dumb (like them) and do not , 5 
Speak. .(30). 

wiw, I w<tt wwft it ii 

My honest, (husband) has 'run off to cut paddy (and is, not at 
home). For whom shall I cook my vegetables and fish ? (H). 

x'm^ i €if'f€5!^T vmm fi %x 

To her hush and, 

I would keep you at home (content with) eating a handful of 
grain (rather than going abroad to seek your foihune elsewhere) ; I 
would keep you here, under my infinence, my shampooer, my 
coaxer. (12). 15 

w?-wT witn: wiwr i Ctfi ii n 

On your feet are shoes, and over them ankle-chains ; your bay 
horse well becomes you. (13), 

wtK 3IT wtT JtK wraT I t%ww wtw, ■qrar ii \8 ii 

On your neck is a necklace, on mine a garland. In whose 20 
power (H^. love) have you fallen, my coaxer ? (14). 

ww ilC ^»#ra I ^ir m, ii ii 

All round tire borders are the Agasbi '{(Escliymmena grandi- 
flora) treesn In the midst the village site. Fire has broken out, 
and the village of Kamar'da \ name of a place) burns . ( 15) , 25 

5?^ I Ck ^ ii ii 

The fire is alight and the cliircliird (Achjrantlms asg^era) wood 
burns may a maggot fall in your one-eyed eye. (16). 

Ctfw, sji: ’sra I tfx-# KTojT, ^ n 

She describes how even his mare laments her lovefs absence. 30 

The mare is greedy, but she won’t eat (i. s., suffer) her bit. 0 
Eaja, (i, e., beloved one), she does not gallop to Kamarkla. (17). 

I Cti, ICWK ii n 

With a water- vessel in his hand, and a necklace on his neck, 
the beautiful bird (hex* lover) speaks from the mango orchard. 35 

( 18 ). 
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15 


20 


25 


For 


I 


vj!. -uk. \^xx<ixouJJL [N'O. 2j 

In the ne-w pond is much mud. My water-jar (has sunk and) 
does not rise. My teai’s are falling. (19). 

i t?II| II 

A small plantain is Icerz and a hig plantain is kerd. At the 
5 time of starting take the name of Ram (i. e., say Efood-byel my 
beloved . (20). 

^it in I f%?iT'3ir %Tr i! II 

The Englishman is coming, his tents are being set up. 
whom shall I bring limes and plantains ? (21) . 

10 ^ ^ KTO’ I iK it-^T irtw 

Saddle the short-tusked elephant and make it go fast. Smil- 
ingly iuyite me, the lover, whom you have entangled. (22). 

?RT2T I nfl fsiirt: a y 

To her lover. 

Leap over the thorns and spikes, and come. Fill your water- 
vessel with water and come in, (23) . 

'^'*11 wsT fk I WT-^T 3f3r^ ffK li ii 

With gram-pottage, by the branch of the charaunta tree, long 
watched I for you by the bank of the river. (24). 

’lift, iWi I 5^^ ^arif 

I drew well-water in the bucket. Though I cry 
coscomb,” you fall upon my body. (25). 

>n^ I ^5TT5T t, i«n-i n # 

Wearing shoes of real cowhide, my coaxer comes circuitously 
under pretence of (asking for) cowdung-fuel. (26). 

fafi^ 1 ^ ^T%f wit-# f# w ii n 

There is a spangle on the head of the black bullock. How shall 
I come, my coaxer, for the mud (on the way is up) to (my) thio'hs ? 
(27). 

^ I 'g# ^ KlSfT, l"3Ti-|T ^ II li 

1 boiled forty cowries worth of milk. The Raja is coming, I 
have spread a conch for him. (28). 

# ^fit WKT I -g# TIKI li II 

The door way rises, and the village quarter sinks. My coaxer 
comes in the midst of the village quarter. (29). 

m ^f% m^ \ xm w%f, fi « 


‘nay, nay, 


30 
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He is,, OTitting grass for making a screen. ' Who ; knows wliere 
Eama will cast this eartk (^. a., where I am destined to die). (30). , 
mw Tmjm i mx -^fxnx 

1 went to tlie market and bought a cocoaniifc. Inside its heart 
is ripening (is soft). Outside it is green (and hard) . (81). B 

^ wm'ifw n II 

111 the new tank is much mud. My water (has sunk and) 
does not rise ; and niy loins are weak (from grief). (32). 

’i? «Tr*r?jr i rr%, gtPf?iT il ii 

A com 2 olimexit from a village swain, 10 

At exactly midday, you went out for water. Your waist sways 
like a slim bamboo. (33). 

^TiT-€ ■<5^ 'wqft I iJK 3E:?rr, fffn: a a 

This year the tamarinds ripen fiat (fair but sour within). On 
your mouth is mercy, but within deceit. (31). 15 

*rm ?rf vTT^i I a n 

There is a see-saw post by the new tank. Grive me a swing on 
it, you who are watching’ me. (35). 

WT I ^5TK 11 a 

Turmeric for yellow, garlic for seasoning, these things will I 20 
ask for, as I go round the Saturday bazar, (36). 

fre ffift I ^f5r ii a 

I filled the spirits up to the top knot of the bamboo vessel. It 
has taken fire, and your Kamar’da is burning. (37). 

; ,3m ■ 25, 

I made a wheel-ring* of soft iron. The swan (the lo 7 er) flew 
aiva}", and left the bird (the beloved) a co.rp3e. (38). 

^n?T mlr i n\t\\ 

Saving ‘‘ I will eat them/’ I knocked down mangoes. Why 
have you deceived me saying, I will come ?” (39). .30 

11% snw I Krsn, si?: a a ® a 

My name became known as a golden ring. But, O Raja, at 
the time (of need) you were of no use to me. (40). 

Gur'dd is a ring fixed inside the nave of a cart wheel, to receive the axle< 

■tree.,'." 
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Folh-tahs, 
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Krft, Iffear, HrI: ’d^ i 
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i:sr-«? XW 3Tar?-'35 1 •>5: 3f-^ 5^ 

3t??r, wf wrf^i tit 

wTt k! 3'€ ^-??f 'W'3c i sT#f 

%!#, t TW-’gs?? tr M3Risr-t ’iire’fr, '^3 iV^ 

ifffK ’cftsr I ?r^-# f.^ «Tt ^asr w-^f '^h?t i 

10 srsw-sT-??f ’<:mi sisrar-t tisr i i irit 

ttwi ^ wt 1 jfr srff 

3iT3-Kff3 ! ’iisfT ’fitsf ft sf^sr-tiwl- 

Thxrff, ft<n-^ ftfT^-3f t%t I ’t-ff- 

15. - 

WK ^ wr-iw 1 fF=§? w ^T wt Kft’^ ! 

tt ireitt-t -sisriri-^ tTft?r, '^si^r wrt'^ %i®rl ^craiT- 

t w sftf I gsi ^R?r, ^'3 ft^r- 1 

20 vr^ t fWf Mit-t ft f sn w 1 

KIWI ^37^ '^Kf ^3 3Kt ’Jtl-JISf-^T t-t 

'31^1 7IW iw<r flR-t Km-'^-w 3iTft'-?rt tait-t Sr 
3^k:«i I wfi7SB-?if m%i. ft tfftai-t kr- 

I , 

3^-^T ’Cr^Rt tK KT^Ttfl ?Rt1f 

KT^ f^-jnc-»if 3RR I w^f <t3n ^rtkst tr-^r 3i^ i ?r? 

I flfnra I '«nfi- ’cft^-’st i m ^ 
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■ CHAPTER XXX, 

Folk^tales. 

1. The Stoey of Rama. 

Das^railij tlie Raja of Ajoddiia had tliree cjiieenSj 
Kaiiikei and Suniithaj and also four lovely lovely sons. Eiaiii-Cliaiich 
Ijiioliii’imii, Bliara-th, and Safraghan. Amongst .these Rain was hy 
.far the most beantifiiL While he was yet a lad, lie went, to 
the forest with his guru (preceptor) Visw'aniintar, and slew several 
mighty mighty demons. His younger brother, Laclili’maii also 
was with Ram, and also, slew' demons. How should this not be?. 5 
for Ram-Ghand ivas an incaimation of the Siiprenie Hod and 
Lachli’maii was an incarnation of the Hod Sens: Thence the 
two brothers, with their gtiru came to Jaiiak-pnr. In this Janak-piir 
was the realm of king Janak. He had a daughtei^ whose name was 
Ohhita, and she was wondrous fair. Yea, the beauty of Chliita w^as 10 
untenable. Now king Janak had made a vow, saying, ‘ whoever will 
break the bow of Mahadev which is in my possession, to him ivil! I 
give my Chlnta in marriage.’ On this account great mimhers of 
kings came from all countries, and amongst them, also these 
very turn brothers, and Ram-Chand bi'oke the bow" of Mahadev 15 
and no other king had strength sufncient to break it. Then 
Bas’rath also came from Ajoddha, and a beamtifiil ivedding of R..am 
and Ohhita took place j and after that Rim’s three brothers ivere 
also married to other damsels. Thus Raja Das’rath taking wdth 
him his four sons and his four daugliters-in-law, returned to his 20 
own kingdom to Ajoddha. Many days after this he put forward a 
proposal to seat Rarn-Chand upon his throne, but in the meantime 
Kaiiikm, Bharath’s mother, became angiy that he should set Ram-’ 
Chand, wdio wms Kauiisilla’s son, over the kingdom, and leave her 
son Bharath with nothing. So Queen Kaihkei went into her anger- 25 
chamber, whither Raja Das’rath followed to imnonstrate iviili her. 
There that Kainkei demanded the fulfilinent of two boons, wOiicli 
she had kept by her from before in reserve. One boon for which 
she asked was, that he should give the kingdom to her son 
Bharath, and the other that Ram should dw^ell for fourteen years 30 
in the forest. On hearing this Raja Das’rath sat with head bent 
(in sorrow^ ; but when Ram-Chand- ji heard all this talk, he took 
Ohhita and Lachh’man-ji with him, and bade farewell to bis mother, 
to the king, and to other people, and took the road to the forest. 
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gjT^sr ^sr-TTT f^-wfrw ^iKW, 

^-flT fsm JR;®r i ?j'?f i srw ^r^- 

f I itw wt xw- 

'^-€t ’sti-^T I 5fr 

■<4 

^ I sRt?^ fipctan v:w ^T*r t-i wft«T i 

5it ’c{^, ri'if-# vn^T-'?^: ^ffw, 

Wf-^T # Jr5;g I 5^ '?P5 ^IfiT-^r ^tw 

#^<1 v;f%*r I JJ'if '^srutvr w i ^r 

10' ;» w,. 

KW ^T ^Tt ^^^T-i=R'€ KT^I m 

'’^ v 4 4 

I Wt-’it »iT*r i 

^T rr 3Tsrrf-'qo I ^ VI^VTT, %-^ Mlt, iarr^T, ^r 

25 w3T-^-^'33j 3rK-Jr?«f i v:t3i tm- 

gK-# ^IT?r, ^ ^fVTff I 

5^. -Et^T 3^ 51'f I’ft II 

20 . 

3if -vrd’^-t^-wf «rat Krarr Km ssx^-xf^ i ?r?f Kmi-m tmi, ^'iSK 

gtr 5RT^, ^ K^-Tf%vr I imr i^k t^T Jm^ wxx k^, 

% Kfff mn 1 ’m 3?^rt^ giKtwl'-^ 

25 rfWT mi Km:-# KIK-kP?^, KK KTK-Kim, 1% g»?IK ^Kf-i SIW3E 
f^KIK frft-, m 1# *S^-KT ^KK ^KK Krff3%I 1 KIKH *1^ mK 
fzTKT fm^i Ki^t-% KfKfKt-Kp?^ Ktr rnit^'SK 
miKT ’kVkT SITt, KK STf-fW^rt^-KT, W'Kf KKI-Klf#?!, t-WT ^l KKUK 

■'OA ' ' ■ ' ■■ 

' " aF?K-%y msr KMt KKKT-^ W-KT KKK-%, fwil snt I WKf-# KIT *1^9 

#3:-3lf KKKr,g3lf%Wf%3TK?r^ K^^^^^ 
fw^T #ta oiW'# ^fimr KT r*re I #rKir-#rK wr K^fi' 

tflK-fJ^flR-WI KfeH, mK Kf Kfl?Kr— 

K-IK-f^f^ IRKK KfK I 

«‘imr 'KR-f ^fKsr, Krt%-t 3itf%sr-€ ^ n 
w“’^T Km-'^K tt 
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Thus wandering' , in i-Iie; forest, and meeting' holy „ men, , tliey ar- 
rived, .at a very distant .forest.’ Tliitlier came Eawana’s .'sister and ' 
Laclili’.maii-ji cut off her nose and ears. Then Rawaiia’s .three 
lirot hers came with very gi’eat armies to fight, hut Earn- C.hand-ji 
hilled all .of them. There Eawana heard of this, and came with 
his guni Marich, who took the form of an imitation deer after which ,5 
Earn ran with his arrows. Thereupon, while Lachli’maii also' was 
absent, , .Eawa'iia (came there) disguised as an ascetic,, and carried ' 
off Chhita to his own home at Lanka. Then Eam-Oliand-ji 
and Lachhhiian-jl wandered about searching for Chhita, and 
there, in the forest, made- friends with Sugriiiw and Haiiiiman. 10 
Then Ram and Lachh’man, the two brothers, took an army of 
monkeys and bears to fight Eawana, built a bridge across the sea, 
and, having crossed by it, descended upon Lanka. Then there was 
a terrible fight, and Eawana and his brother, and his huge sons, and 
all his armies of demons were killed. His kingdom was given to 15 
Bibhikhaii, and Eam-Chand-jl taking with him Chhita and 
Lachh’man- ji and his monkeys and bears, on the completion of 
the fourteen years, returned to his Ajoddha, and began to reign. 

2. The Story of Dhola. 

This and the folloiving story are very pojndar in Ghhattisgarli and 20 
are sting in greatly extended versions. As told here they are much cow- 
densed. 

In the land of the Fort of Karaul ruled Raja Eal. His son’s 
name was Dhola and his daughter-in-law’s Marii. Prince Dhola 
and Princess Marii were very beautiful, more than can be told. 25 
Before their marriage the two performed austerities in honour of 
Mahadev and Par’bati for twelve years, and obtained the boon 
that their wedding should be fortunate, and that they should pass 
their days in haj^piness. Eaja Eal gave his kingdom to his son 
Prince Dhola and said, Gro into all lands, and visit all the four 80 
quarters of the earth, but go not to the land of Fort Pingaia, 
where Eewa Malin, whom they also call Harewa, dwells with her 
sister Parewa.” Kow what should happen, but Prince Dhola went 
into all lands, and all the four quarters of the earth, and as he 
wandered, made up his mind to go towards Fort Pingaia. So 35 
Prince Dhola went and went, and on the road met seven sisters 
husking rice and asked them thus — 

0 damsels husking paddy, with pestles hung with flowers, 

I ask ye, damsels husking rice, to tell where is the Malin’s house. 

Ah, I am the fair Prince piiola.” 
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■^1 iTt-^ t f% % I 5H 

ti;^, 

’mX STH’I’i: t-f , frf%^ fk, 'fiK ’J-t 

5 5Rif%^r ’?ti '^ttst-ht”' 1!:^ »i!sr-^ ^fuTri ?rw 

Hi jfta-^T srft”’ 'TfwHT??R, ^^r?: ^r?cr ’h^th 

3tf%g •ffg^T H5TK I 

Hfg^T gtit ^f Hffret w II 

10 . ^ . 

^T XIHI g flw-f II 

gg g^-gf 'g-ag ggig tf^g % ^igrr-gg tgi gl 

^>gg-grr gfifg — 

15 ’gt^-gf ’i^ w^iaigi, ggt ^ hth i 

gg-gg g" W g^ fWKf, arfg g gi%g-# giK II 

^’€r, g*' ggit^i gi5T H 

■gx ^€t-gf g^Tlgr ^ggt-gg ! g a-gg-gr g" gx fg%xr g%1r i gt-^ 
2 q xgT-gT%g-% g’g:ft ggi g f% argg-gt#! gt i gg gi ^?gn-gg gg 
fg%XT-f gn^-gr 'grg-f gg-Pra^-i igr^x-gn ggi gggi ggt-^^'’x. 

^^^-gg-^ gx fggxr %-g'ggg ggx #i;g, ^jxix g^fggrfxg, 

3igf gg fMS'gt gg-gf gtg ggr^ ^ i^-gf xgi gg gxgt ggf 
gfg^ xgg-xfgg I x-gf xar-g s^ggrtxgg xfgg f% jrart-^o aixg-xfgg, 
ggr^-f g;^fft-gf sng-t gig g^g, xg gT%g i~ 

xgr g>gig %tt, fgx %^f, flgx w, 

%xf , gg:rt %XT, gg %xt, gjg %xt ii 

gl g^^^ggiT xw-^^x ii 

30 xgg ggg grgg ^i-'^ gixg gig-# giqig-gg.^r %rxg ggg 
fiigrtl gg:gT-gf ggntl-w g^xr mx tg-ggg, | ggf,^ 
gfggt XHT gxHT f^XH I Hi nl^-gx xg gf%g — 

?gi gxHT ^ gfgfl, ^f ht^-^ i 
35 ^ig-%t g* gix g^:fl-gT H 

xfiigl, g* "^git^T xm ii 

1 XXT ^ XfxaT ^ gfgfl gr^g-gl^ %t, ^ 
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■:Tliat is to „sayJ^“ 0 damsels busking rice^ on your pestles, flowers 
are tied; I ani.tlie.fair Prince Dboia, show me in wbat direction is ,, 
Eewa Malin’s boused^ Then tbe seven sisters, as tbey saw liim, 
became entranced WYitb Ms beauty, gave Mni a stool to sit .bimsell . 
upon, and givings liim a vessel of tobacco for smoking, said, “ This 
sister of us seven is Rewa Malin.,’’ and thereat they pointed out 5 
one of themselves. But Prince Dhola did not believe their words, 

..and went away saying as follows — 

I, pass through the lanes, I pass tbrougli the byeways, I pass 
through the great market places. 

, I pass through the houses of the Koslitas (weaver caste), and I 10 
look in at the windows. 

Ah, I am the fair Prince Dhola.’’ 

Again he went along the road and met some village lads play- 
ing together. Then he asked them,' — 

Lads of the house, play in the house, but hear, lads, my words. 1 5 

I will give ye treacle and parched rice, tell me the Malin’s house. 

Ah, I am the fair Prince Dhola.” 

That is to say ; — “ Lads playing in the house, I wull give you 
treacle and parched rice, show me in what direction is Rewa Malin’s 
house.” Then the lads tempted by the treacle and parched rice 20 
showed him the way to Fort Pingala. So Prince Dhola gave them 
the dainties and started on his way, and as ho went arrived at where 
in the land of Fort Pingala the two sisters Rewa and Parewa 
dwelt in the garden of a seven-storied palace. I^'ow the beauty of 
Rewa was extreme, and Prince phola stood in the doorway of her 25 
house, and said as follows 

I open one door, I open a second, I open a third, I open a 
fourth, I open a fifth, I o]3eii a sixth, I open a seventh. 

Ah, 1 am the fair Prince Dhola.” 

With these words Dhola opened the doors with his own hand, 30 
and in the inner court sat himself down on a TuFsi platform, 
Then the two lovely sisters Rewa and Parewa issued forth, and 
phohi addressed them as follows : — 

^^Rewa and Pax^ewa, the two sisters, are a match. 

I, the youthful Dhola, >■ am '.come, ■ aiid • in the,, house did I 35 
weigh them. 

Ah ! I am the fair Piunce phola. 

That is to say j Ah'!,, Rew'a and.' Parewa, .both ,ye sisters :are . ' 
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;— 

5 sl^T, «1<ST^ '^(Tra H 

K15I ^I-'^T,— 

^ I ^^!%T ’^:I3I-|^’C, ^ 5rr<i-%T ? ^w-%t ? ^ wf 

W% J 3^, TOT^ I ww #f fas 5Erft 

wnix ^ ^W-%T1 ^?r:asi ^TI-#, ?fr 

WJT IsrsTT, ttfst 

tr®! 1 ^ §N<T-®:f^ ’stff-Kf^g, <if 

lo ®cnc 2t*fT ^ tT*r #9®^ 

<^-^.flx x^, .'^ 'i®ira: ^^r:ff ■# i 

®flNT 3iT®f, i 

20 gar wf%ff ^r-l^ w ai^ aftf^i-^ ^ 

>fwt ^-t, i ^• 

^X aram anf^-WT afr?T-itT^ ^-^fSiwI gar 
Kiar-^ -'ll 'art ^jrf a^sf '^-^l Kif^ar i <sl^i"^^a^ 

^1 arrf^tf l?f-i ftftar ^a: farmt ^if?r-ai^% 

mxn 3tf ^aarfr-ar? wro ff^r- 

30 3 r 5 ;g I TT^ art f^®r "^ar aia;-^ ’5a:7aTT ^ra:-t ;— 

^TO t”" infa, ajar arf^ ajT% ajfa: i 
wr wi w^-'aa: IT ^-% afrr h 

35 pjn^ ar^w-#, ^ar ^ i 

>ft€t afPf^ ai§ ^T g^T-$, au^ srflarif ajfa: n 

^ anf^ft t* '^arar ai®- ai^-^ TTraj ’ft# 

^t-a:^^, '^®a: 'frft ^Kar'%''l 
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ail ee|iia,i ; pair. Ij Prince, Bhola, ' came and recog.nis,ed. you in your 
own housed’ , Then Eewa Maiin, seeing t,he beautiful .Prince, said 
„as follows ; — 

“Where art tlion going and art come, 0 Eaja. 'What great. 

work hath fallen (to thy lot) ? 5 

. Tell Tiie at once.- Mj youthful Dhola, qiiicMj? explain. 

Ah ! the fair Prince Dhola.” 

That is to say, — “ Ah, fair Prince phola, whither art thou 
going.? whence art thou come ? what great work hath fallen to 
tliylot r Tell me that, 0 youthful Dholl” Then Prince Dhola 10 
replied, “ I am come here into this your house, to. you alone.” 
When they heard so much, then Rewa and Parewa both seated the 
Prince, down in comfort, .and gave him tobacco to drink (smoke), 
and betel to eat. While he w^as drinking the tobacco' and eati.fig' 
the betel,, the two sisters - scattered over him yellow rice and cast 15 
this spell over him, “ Let Prince Dhola live happily w^ith us 
alone, iiiglit and dajq and let him never go anywhere from our 
house.” This was because the sisters were entranced, when they 
saw his beauty, and hence they threw their enchantments over him. 
Then they held a sweet converse with him, and charmingly did 20 
they question and answei', and then they applied ointmeiit and 
sandal to him, bathed and washed him, and gave him fine food to 
eat and drink. Prince Dhola also became entranced, when he saw 
Rewa Maiin, and began to stay on there. So when night fell the 
two sisters laid him ill a fine bed wdth coverings. As he lived on 25 
there, the mutual love and affection of Prince Dhola and Rewii 
Maiin- increased every "day, /and Dhola’s younger sister-in-law,.. 
Parewa, as she saw how they came together, lived there in happi- 
ness. In this -way twelve years passed over Dhola’s (head) in 
tlie land of Port Pingala, in RewcVs house, and then one day Prince 30 
piiola remembered his own home and said as follows, — 

Twelve years ago I left my house, and no longer is 1113 ^ heart hajipy. 

I Prince Dhola am grieved, am grieved ; for now memory of 

home (lit. house and doorway) cometh to me. 35 

I brought je a bodice from Fort Naraul, a bodice laced with silk ; 

Noav the bodice of Rewa and Parewa is ivorii out, and (no longer) 
is my heart happy.” 

That is to say ; — “ Ah, RewaMcilin, from my owm country of Fort 
l!laraiil I lirouglit you each a silk-laced bodice, and it also Is worn out. 
s 
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vm mtr ^ 'gpf ^wcr-%, ’H’C 

IT?? ®r^' ^r3m-% i t:^r ;— 

’ifisr wsr 5B*r '^T’c 1 

5 'f»I 'i^t g*5K « 

^ »?rsr I 

^f%^gpf-^r #r«i f% wf-^i =5ffifir f^'^TWt 

ifctm ■^1^-% WITT wwfT w?;g wwr^ «rff 3iwf i W"' ft tnI, 
10 > 

’m ^wwww-wri wrrwT i 

#fWfT-^ fi tt '^iTW ww-Tf%w, WIT? ^1 ^%T-# 

^T'lwr WTW WfTfl WWiff-Tf^W, fi pwi WWW ttW-Wfl Wtf^W, 

15 fw WTO w^ ftw Jiw:w, ^ Jiww amw wwift fwwT-airw, ww wMt 
wifwT wwwryr, wr^wftwfF^i ft wfcwi-wr wfww f% s' WT-i 

Wlf^ Wif ffwf wff %7 WWT ?:wf -f fwWT WIT ftW ^ WW, Wl 

wtwi-^sT-^i wi wT-w I gw wrw-WT tww www wfr wft-ww-wi 

20 Wifww f% ftr WWT #W, WWT WTT wft-WT^TW-W wW WTI fw, WT WWt 
»5w wff wtT wT?r 1 ww wr wtw-wr www irwi-wi wtf?w, wt iwi wtfww f% 
i'^ww-w fwrt '^f, l"'wr wtT wwrfr-%t ? wr, % ’gw #;-— 

25 WW ww-uf ^WTF wrct, WfW ww-wf "^TT I 

w“ WT gWT Wflfwwf, WtWT-f WT W WtT 11 
WfWT WtT-f WWI, WWW-^ wffWTT I 

TTw fwwir; fw, ijwwTT-WT #!wri wm wwit n 

30 Wiw ftft WW-wt fwWT wrw WT, wrWT-^T-W %T W-W 

w«fw%f! wiT-i fww wm-w"! gw tww wr tw www wwtt-wi 

ftr-W WfWW WWT WW wfft--w WI3TT-# WW WWT WW ^-wf TWW 
f WWTI-W WWIT W^ WT-WT will WWf-W WIW-WWI-WT fww- 
35 w^ wifw, ww wiw-w Wr-wiT wfrwi-WT gwi-w tft-wrr wrr®-w 
wt-wr f>fwTT-W WlfWT fWWTT WTW WWT ftW W^T ’WW-WT fi;Wl WW 
wt gWT-WT grrw tw wtww wiwt wf i wtw-wt wiw-^ wf%ft 

wwwr f tw-Tf%w, wrf^w f% gWT-% fwwTwr wllv ww:^ 

wwt, wwiw fwTt frw -%1 wt ft wfi-wT;^, ww Iww wTtfti 
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Twelve .j^'ears liave I dwelt ‘here, and no'w the memory of ^my home 
conietli/ to me. 'Here mo longer is '"my heart happy.” When they 
heard these (words)j Bewamnd Pare wm said as follows:— . 

Orieve tlioii not, and be not monrnfa] in thy heart. 

We Eew'a and Parewa have given thee our hearts, and onr ' 5, 
hope is in thy remaining.” 

, That is to say; — "^0 Dhola, gx’ieve not in thy heart, be not dis- 
tieartened. We two sisters only exist in seeing thee,” Blit he 
replied, the memory of my wedded wife cometh to ' me. Twelve, 
years have passed and I know nought (of her), I will not 10 
remain. I will go to mine own land.” 

While here this consultation of Dhola was going on, there the 
damsel Marii was distressed as she called the prince to mind. So 
one day .she said to her maid, twelve years have passed,' and 
counting the days my fingers are worn away and my eyes have 15 
become hollow, but still my Lord doth not appear.” And the maid 
said, “ I have never gone outside the house, and from here the fort 
of Pingala is eighty kos distant, so how shall I bring thee Prince 
piiola ? ” Again Maru spoke thus to all her maids, and asked them 
saying “ Take care of me, and cause me to meet my Lord,” but 20 
all of them said no.” Then Marti, spoke to her parrot and the 
parrot replied I am the bird of the forest. What can I do ? But, 

O Lady {lit. elder sister), Hear me ; — - 

Grieve thou not, and be not mournful in thy heart, 25 

I am but a parrot, and I will bring the news of Prince Pliola. 

Tear the border of thy garment for pa^xer, and use the 
collyrium of thine eyes for ink. 

Write on it, ‘ Dhola come to me for (the feast of) the Dasahra.’ ” 

That is to say, — Lady Marii, grieve not in thy heart. I will. ■ 30 
find a clue to Prince Dhohi and will bring him. It is a few clays to 
the feast of the Dasahra. But do thou this : tear the border of thy 
garment for paper, and use the collyrium of thine o^-es for ink, and 
write in it, * Let my Lord return by the Dasahra/ ” Then Princess 
Maru did' even ' so, and at her .oomniand ; the , ..maid, cut the parrot’s- ■ ' S5 
clia in, took it out of the cage, and gave it and sugar to eat. 

Then th-e parrot at 'once'' flew up. 'a. league into .the air, andMarii’s, ' 
ahter Sarua (or Sard) who was sitting near her '.said, A, parrot h /. 
hath no certainty. No matter, how.- much thou clierisii it,-' it is a , 
faithless bird. . It .hath -..fl'owu' away...'. ; Now what shall' we -do ,? 
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Bafc tlie, parrot descended, and liope came, to botli tlie sisters, ^ tliat .of 
a truth oiir hnsiness will be done ; for the , parrot said unto them. I 
only iiew up for this reason, to see how far I could fly,” Then the 
paper was tied round the jparrot’s neck, and the parrot said as follows — 

. “First O, Lady, accept my cry of ‘ Earn, Earn/ while I make 5 
four salutations (to thee). 

For I am going to trace out Prince Dhola, and some device will 
I make therefor.” 

Princess Maru said, “ Thou, O Parrot art very intelligent. 

Who else kiiOTvsth the future but thou ? Go, and return after 10 
doing rny business.” Then the parrot crying “ Earn, Earn ” fiew’ 
up, and flying night and day came to the forest, and there on even- 
ing falling, sat upon a tree. In that tree were sitting twelve 
thousand wild parrots, and to them the tame parrot said “ Earn, 
Earn.” Then the wild parrots asked the tame parrot his history, 15 
and he unfolded it all exactly as it w^as. Then the tvrelve 
thousand wild parrots asked the tame one to become their Guru, 
and to w'hisper unto their ears the initiatory formula. But the 
tame parrot said “ I may not do this business now. It will cost 
five rupees, and will take time. I must go quickly there 20 

has fallen quickness for me to go). At the bime of my return, will 
I do ail this.” Thus after talking all night, in the morning he dew 
away from them, and arrived at Fort Pingala, and began to eat and 
spoil the fl-owers and fruits of Rewa and Parevra’s garden and seat- 
ing himself on a turret of the palace said this three times ; 25 

“ Hath a flash of lightning destroyed thee, 0 Dhola, or the frost, 

Or do Eew^a and Parew4 compel thee, that thou hast foi’gotteii 
thy wedded wife.” 

Prince Dhola was seated by Eewa and Parewa,wiieiithe word of 
the pan’ot fell upon his ear. So under the excuse of going to the 30 
necessary place, ho rose and went out to the parrot. When the parrot 
saw him, he began to say, ‘ Alas, Prince what hath come to thee ? 
Thou hast altogether forgotten thy wedded wife. How^ hast thou 
'wasted away ? This Rewui is but the fl.ower-girl of Princess Maril, 
and yet when thou didst see her, thou becamest entranced. Ah Earn, 35 
How has thy love and alfection disappeared.” Then Dhola said as 
follows; — 

“ Parrot, a flash of lightning hath not destroyed me, nor the 

■ frost, 

and Pare wa. compel me, nor have I wasted, away. ' .4 ,' 
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fk ^ ,>r.^ ?^r-f%x-t 

SN^ i 
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,, Parrot, 110 tlaing lias liappeiied' to'.me. ■ I call 'to aiiiiid my, 
wedded wife., tliree . times a day. What can 'I do ? Eewa and 
Parewa never leave me for a moment. How can I go ? ' Then 

the , parrot gave him the paper from its neck, and Dhola read it. 

Ill it was written the whole afeir from the first. In the mean- 5 
time the parrot kept prattling much, and saying Pam Ram.’^ , 
Prince Dliola was a little angered., and meanwhile Parewa saw 
all this and told it to Rewa. Then Rewa and Parewa- brought 
Pliola into the house. Prom inside Dhola began to call the 
'parrot, which at first did not come, but 'afterwards it came and 10 
sat upon his thigh. When the two sisters learned all this, they 
began to quarrel exceedingly with Dhola, and to say, We will 
not let yon go from here.’’ Then they cooked and gave him to 
eat and drink, and Dhola leaving the parrot alone went outside, but 
Rewa also went with Mm, Imt, on the other hand, she had taught 15 
Parewa, and what did Pai’ewa do, but she took the parrot, and began ' 
to burn him in the fire-place. When its feathers began to bnrn a 
iitile the parrot pecked Parewa’s finger so that she let him go, and 
straightway lie flew away and seated himself on a turret of the 
palace. Prince Dhola also observed all this, bat what could 20 
the poor fellow do ? He carefully warned the parrot, and wrote 
this upon paper ; — 

Grieve thou not, and be not mournful in thy heart, 

I Prince phola will come on the day of the feast of the 

Dasalira to my home in Port Naraiil.” 25 

This paper he tied on the neck of the parrot, and said Parrot, 
go thou and say that I will also come after by the Dasahra.” The 
parrot took the paper, and saying Ram Ram flew away, and came to 
that place in the forest where the twelve thousand parrots and he 
had first met. There he whispered into their ears , the initiatory 30 
formula, and became their spiritual preceptor, and early next day 
flevr and flew to Port Haraul, and came to Princess MariTs house. 
When Dilarii saw him she began to ask him all the news, and the 
parrot told her all from the beginning, his adventures on the road, 
and all about phola and Rewa and Parewa. He then gave her the 35 
paper and said ‘‘ Ram, Ram, Lady Maru, now grieve thou not. 
Prince Dhola will come home by the Dasahra.” When Princess 
hiarii hoard all this she became very joyful, and gave the parrot 
excellent gJd and sugar to eat, and placed him in a golden cage. 
Then she began to watch the way for Prince Dholii ■ 
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m m.-^ 1 ^ 5*^ ^ 
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■ , or:WI^ mmchhya ^.desired/ or some sncH word.-,.: „TJie .reyerse 'legencl. is 
, tto iisiial ‘ Witt- til e power of a lion.’ , 

, Plate VI, fig. 6 is the- unique gold coin of tlie Bengal Sultan Jalain- 
cl-din ,Fat}i„Sliali, mentioned in tlie Presidential Address, p. '66 -of tiie 
Pinceedings for FeBrnarj 1889. It was obtained from Maldali, were it 
was found bj a coDinion man, washed out of tlie ground bj tlie rains. 
It reads .as follows : 

Ohmrse ; 

* ais^f 

dl>&V6'7'S€- ‘ ^Sida4./| ^ bijdf 

Tlie legends may be translated tlras : 

Ohvm^sG : The SuMn, who is. enlightened by the light of the Chosen 
(and) the Diyine, w^ho is entitled ‘ Sultan of those wdio are devoted to 
vigils and contemplation ’ ; 

iReverse : The Shaikh, who waits on the Qadani Rasul, Jalalu-d- 
dunya waii-d-din Abui Mixzaffar Path Shah, the son of the Sultan Mah- 
mud Shah. {Coined from) the Revenue of 890. 

Jalalu-d-din is said to have reigned from 886 — 893 ; see tliis Jour- 
nal, vol. XLII, p. 281. The coin is dated 890. 

Qadam Rasul is the name of a famous place of pilgrimage near 
Dacca (see ibidem^ p. 284). Another is said to be near 0 attack. The 
inscriptions of Baba Salih (ihid.^'p. 283) always speak of two such places. 
It is probably the shrine near Dacca that is intended on the coin. 

On the silver coinage of the Siiii a good deal of information lias 
been already published, especially by Mr, Ch. J. Rodg’ers ; see ante^ 
p. 154. Still a eoliection of coinsj received in Septembim 1889 from the 
Government of the PT.-W. Provinces, enables me to add a few novelties. 

Slier Shah is profuse in the variety of design of his rupees, and it 
may he -well as a matter of convenience, for the purpose of reference, 
to bring them into some definite classification, I w^oiild suggest the 
following :t 

TYPE I, two square areas with marginal sections. 

Yaeeetv 1, areas single-lined, date and Xagari name on obv. 
area ; as~Sulfdn al-^A'Ml on rev. area. Coiiimoii. 

Mr. Smith in Comage, p. 88, has the remark : A. 0. has two coins of Chandra 
Gnpta ‘‘ killing lion/^ under the * lion-trampler ’ type.” Bat they would seem to be 
the same as that now published, 

t The references in brackets are to published specimens. I regrot that the 
Brit, Mils. Catalogue is not available to me. 

X ■ ■ .. . . 
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Subvm^ety a^ vnthoni $altanat, &nd wiih^^^ (daron.. 

Ho. 351/;'Ind.' Ant.J voL XYII, pl. 

• ■ den, Ho. BCCXXX.) ■ 

Siihvariety h y 'with, salt mat ^ and -witii mint on obv. margin, 
(Ind. Ant., ^5., pi. I, fig. 3, 5). 

' Vabiett 2, areas single-lined,' date and Hagari name on obv. 

' area, mint -on. obv. .margin; hut . as~S%dtmi al-'J'Ml.pu 
' v rev. margin. Gommon. ' 

. Suhvariefij Qf 'date on .top. (O'bron., Hos. 344, .352..; Ind. 
Ant., i5., pi. I, fig. 4, 6.) 

'... ,^S^ikw^e^^/■■■&,■'the same, bnt tMn and broad. .(Cbron., Ho.. 

353.) 

Subvariety c, date on left side. (Ind. Ant., ih, pL I, fig. 13, 
pL 11, fig, 17). 

Subvariety d, date at bottom. (Ind. Ant., pi. I, fig. 1.) 
Vaeiety 3, areas single-lined, date on obv. area, mint on rev. 

■ area, Hagari name on obv, margin. (Cliron., Ho. 354). 
Ygtj rare. 

'■ Vaeibty 4, areas double-lined, date, mint and Hagari .name on 
, obv. 'margm.'- (Ind. Ant.,' ib,, pL I, fig. 7; probably 
' ■ Cbron.VHos.'..345, 346, 347).' Bare.' 

::T¥,FE II. Two circnlar areas, witb circnlar margins. 

Variety 1, areas single-lined, date and Hagari name on obv. 
margin. 

Subvariety a, no mint. (Cbron., Ho. 348, pi V, fig. 179; 
Ind. Ant.,, ih, pi I, fig. 8, 9; Marsden DOCXXXIII). 

Common. 

Subvariety h, tbe same, but thin and broad. (Ind. Ant., ih., 
pi I, fig. 12, 15). Bare. 

Stihvariety c, with mint on obv, margin. (Cbron., Ho. 350; 
Ind. Ant., pi I, fig, 11). Hot uncommon. 

Vabibty '2, areas, single-lined, Hagari name and mint on obv. 
margin, but date on obv. area. (Ind. Ant., ih^ pL I, 
fig, 10). Bare. 

Variety 8, areas double-lined, data and H%ari name on obv, 
margin, but mint on obv. area. (Ind. Ant., ih., pi II, 
fig. 16 ; probably Cbron., Ho. 349), Very rare. 

TYPE III, Lettered smrfaces, no mai’gin. (Cbron., Ho. 343), 
Unique. 

TYPE IV, square coin, lettered sux^faces, no margins or sections, 
(Ind. Ant., ih*, pi II, fig. 18). Very rai’e; perhaps foi’geries. 
Tbe main distinction between tbe two first varieties of type I is, 
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tliat. inVYarietj,! tlie title as^SultuM al-Adil is placed' on; tlie "area,, but 
in Yariety ^2' it- is, placed on tbe margin. Keitber Mr. Tliomas nor, Mr. 
Rodgers seem to liave recognised tliis fact, as in all tlie specimens , of 
variety 2,'Wliicli tliey have pnblisbed, tliey omit to read 
^Adil on tbe rev. margin ; see Cbron., pp. 396,. 401, Incl. Ant., vol. XYII, 
pp. 65 — 67. Tbe fact is, tbat in tbe majority of coins of tbis varietj, 
by some nnliicky change, tbat section wliicb contained tlie plirase is 
entirely or almost entirely lost. But in order to place tbis point beyond 
dispute, I ' now piiblisb a specim,en, in wliicb, tbe section referred to is 
intact. ' It belongs to subvariety c, with tlie date on tbe left side of tbe 
area. Weight, 172.87 ga*s. See Plate VII, fig. 5. I have only seen 
two specimens which had this particular section intact, tbongb a large 
ntonber have passed tbrongli my bands. 

I may here note, that tbe Xagari names on the Siiri coins, piib- 
lisbed in the Indian Antiquary, vol. XVII, pp. 65 — 67, are mostly mis- 
read. For example, on Xo. i (p. 65) the name reads not 

^ ; on Xo. 3 Wf, not ^ ; so also on Xo. 5. On 

Xos. 8, 10, 16 it is not On Xo. 7, the Xagari name is not on 

tbe reverse (as given on p. 66), but on tbe obverse margin. On Xo. 6 
it is entirely omitted (on p. 66), though it stands on the obverse area 
(pL I, fig, 6) and reads ^ The top-curves of tbe -C- vowel are 

here omitted, so tbat they all look like d-vowels ; or rather, I should say, 
tbe toil- curves are run into tbe cross-bar above the Xagari ; tbis is also 
tbe case in Xo. 1 (pi. I, fig. 1). 

There is a great variety observable in tbe spelling of the Xagari 
name. As a rule tbe dental ^ is used, though occasionally tbe pala- 
tal s (isc) occurs, especially in tbe word S'ri (^), Sber is spelled com- 
monly $er (%<), often sir (^tx), rarely siri (€tf1'). Shah is usually in 
spelled sail or sdM ; sometimes (WTf%), rarely sah (^f^). 

I have only met with one instance, in which 8^ri is repeated. It is shown 
in Plate Yll, fig. 6. Tbis is a specimen of type I, variety 1, subvariety a. 
Weight, 172.93 grs. Tbe Xagari portion runs thus : (or 

perhaps 'StT^) Si Si Ser SdhL Another point worth noticing' in tbis 
particular coin is tbe extreme crudeness of execution in the bottom 
section of tbe obverse marginal inscription. Tbe right band section 
still shows clearly enough • accordingly I suppose that the rude 

scrawls in tbe bottom section are intended • thou gii perhaps 

they may be meant for for the parts of the legends in 

tbe several sections do not always follow one another in proper order 
(see e. Ind. Ant., vol. XYII, pi. I, fig. 14). But the curiosity is 
that, with tbe exception of the bottom section, the rest of the legends 
in tbe areas and sections should be so fairly well executed. 
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In Plaie VII, fig. 7, 1 give a rupee of Islam Sliali ■with a curiously 
blundered hTagari name. It seems to read or ^ 

probably the latter ; but the 'll (or w) of and differ slightly 
from the at of i||- by an additional stroke, tvhich would seem to take the 
place of, or indicate the omitted vowel ^ of and the omitted 

of vrr?. But it is hopeless to account for the ignorant vagarie.s 
of the dye-sinkers of those times ! Its weight is 171.71 grs. 

^ PiiWish a new tj-pe of rupee tf Muliammad 
»!iah 'Adil. It has square ai'eas -with marginal sections, and a Mgari 
name. like his ordinary rupee; but it gives the mint name Jhusi on 
the obverse, and the date on the reverse area. Jhusi is now a small 
pJace close to Allahahad. Weight, 170.71 grs. 


Areas : Qhv. 

CD 

ali} 


Mev. 
a:if J| 
aijf 

[^i] 'IP 


Maroim . 


illegible. 


top : 
left : 
bottom ; 
right : 


X illegible.'' 

■ w. ^ )■ 

Sinoe^ writing my paper on the copper coins of the Suri dynasty 
p. I bare accidental! j come across a lot of balf-foro^ot ten 

Suri coins of the Society. I am able, from it, to add another variety 
and snorarietj to mj former list of dams. ^ 

Plate fig. 9 gives a sub^^ariety e, to tme II rariptw 9. f'r, * 

pp. 160, 161) The date is 948. Weight 317.15 grs. The legend! Im 

arranged as follows : 


Ohv. 






Ilei\ 

jjf 

ikiJLji 


^JJ 

.^1/C 


Plate YII, fig\ 10 gives a new variety of type 11 It ia ^ 
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Hindu "and Mtilmrn niadan 

..■Chim, 

Ohn.' : . . 

' Bev. ■■ 

h ■ 

allf , ■ 






(||jS ^ 

^aUbL.!® 



I ,Biaj also take this opportunity to give figures of two Iialf-clams 
/ of Slier Sliik and one of Islam Skak from tlie Society’s collection,, as 
a matter of conYenience ; for, I believe, fi.gures of tliem have n.ever 
been pnblislied. Tliey are simply miniatures of the correspoiiding 
dams. . , 

Plate YII, fig. 11 gives a specimen of Slier Shah’s half-clain of 
type I, variety 1, subvariety 5. See ante^ p. 156, and plate III, fig. 2. 
The mint is Kalpi ; and the date, on the obv. margin, barely visible, is 
95*. On the obv. margin with the final placed across the 

ahy of ih is clear. Weight 152.86 grs. 

Plate YII, fig. 12 gives a specimen of the same king’s half-dam of 
type 11, variety 1, subvariety a. See ante, pp. 158, 159, and plate III, 
fig, 13. The date is 951. The obverse reads clearly with 

the 4 ^ placed as above. Weight 156.01 grs. 

Plate YII, fig. 13 gives a specimen of Islam Shah’s half-dam, 
of type IT, variety 2 or 3. On the reverse falls outside 

the face of the coin ; so also the date on the obverse. The die, used for 
these half- dams, was evidently the same as that for the dams. Weight 
153.09 grs. 

I may add, that I found among this lot of the Society’s coins, two 
ciirioiis forgeries ; imitations in copper of silver rnpees of Sher 
Shah and Islam Shah, -which they resemble in size, thickness and 
design. One is an exact counterpart of Slier Shah’s rupee, as shown 
in the Indian Antiquary, vol. XYII, plate I, fig. 14, the other of Islam 
Shah’s rupee, as shown ibidem, plate II, fig. 29. Their execution is not 
very good, but quite as good, as tbe silver originals. They look like 
old forgeries, intended to be silvered and passed as rupees. There is 
now no more any trace of silver to be seen on them. Their iveight is a 
little short of that of a rupee, which would allow for the silver coating. 

Among a lot of rupees, lately received from G-urdaspur, in the 
T'o ]ab, I found two of considerable interest. One is a rupee of Fadir 
Bl struck in Peshawer in the year 1160 A. H., ' See Plate YII, fig. 
14. It is similar to those published hy Mr. Hodgers in the Unmismatio 
Ghronicle, voL II (third Series), pi. XY, fig, 2, 3 ; but its date is his- 
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torioally noticeable, showing that Radir retained his hold on Peshawer 
at least, till the year before his death. Weight 17-3.86 grs. 

The other is a rupee of somewhat doubtful attribution. It shows 
the title of ‘ Shah Jahan the Second ’ (ShdhjaMn sdm ) and for this 
reason, I was^disposed to ascribe it to Rafi’ii-d-danlah, who is commonly 
known as Shahjahan the Second. But being doubtful, I referred the 
com to Mr. Rodprs. He informs me, that he also pos,se.sses a specimen 
ot this coin, which he also had hitherto attributed to Eafi’n-d-danla.h. 
But he now prefers to attribute these coins to Shah ’Alam I, who he 
says, in the beginning of his reign, called himself Mii’azim Shah,’— a 
name that occurs on the coin. The coin is dated on the reyer.se in san 
ahad joins, • the first regnal year ’ ; on the obverse it has *** 9 A H 
which would agree with 1119, the first year of Shah ’Alam’s inign! 
The mint is rattah. I believe, my coin and that of Mr. Ptodgers are the 
only two specimens at pre.sent knoivn to exist. Neither is in perfect pre- 
seiwation, and I give them both in Plate VII, fig. 15 u and 5. Wei-hts 

1 /0.7b and 176.47 grs. respectively. Mr. Rodgers reads the verse° on 
tne ODTerse as follows : 

Obverse : ^ 

With regard to one of the coins (Fo. 3), described in my first 
paper (see ante, p. 32), I have to make a correction.* At that time I 
believed it was unique or at least unpublished. In fact, however’ it 
had been twme published before; once by Mr. Delmeriek in this 
^ol.XLIV (forl875),p.l26(pl. IX, fig. 4), and afterwards 
b^ Mr. Rodgers, m the Proceedings, A. S. B., 1879, p. 179 (pi. IV fio- H) 
Mr. Rodgers was kind enough to point this out tome; an^much 
epet the oversight. With the evidence of these two coins before me 
, ^ that particular coin should be attributed 

iig_ aq . I was mi.sled by the title al-Miitawakhil ’Ali AlUh, which 
I suposed, mi^ have been assumed by Tu^laq, in allusion to the 
comtemporary Khalif. Row it was the Hialif Abi ’Abdullah who 
bore that fitle, and who reigned, with an interruption of several rear- 
from 763 till 808 A. H. ; see Ohronioles, p. 258. And hirclate onl v 
agrees with Tu^laq II. However, the date on Mr. Delmeriok’s coin 
decides the question. It shows clearly the number tweiVv 

IcetT indistinct IT certSlv 

places the coin somewhere between 720 and 729 i ^ 

with T.ga., I, ,A„ “ 


SifiM and Muhammadan Coins, 
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'wiio .reigned 790 — 791 A. H. T ugM aq I’s title M-MutawaikMl ^AU Allah 
maj be compared witb. tlie title al-MutawaMU AM ar-Makman^ wMcIi 
was assumed Just a century later, by Mubarak Sli.ab (824—837 A. ' H.) 
.and afterwards by the Lodi kings (Bablol, Sikandar and Ibrabini) ; 
see Chronicles^ pp. 333, 358, 366, 376 ; and also by Islam Sliab, see ante^ 
p. 167; , 

' Witb. regard to tbe Knmara Gupta gold coins of tbe ^peacock ® 
type (Mr.' Smitli’s Coinage^ p. 105) it may be w'ortb noting, tbat on tbe 
specimens of tbe wariety a tbei’e are two peacocks on tbe obTerse, 
•wliom tbe king is feeding ; and not only one^ as all tbe descriptions 
wbicb I liaye bitberto seen would seem to imply. On a specimen in 
my own collection tbe fore-part of tbe bodies of botb birds is quite 
distinct, and even in tbe autotype figime, published by Mr. Smith 
(pL III, fig. i)> the bead of tbe second bird is quite distinct, behind 
the front-one. In the specimens of variety /3, however, there appears 
to be only one bird. 
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I^otes on some of the symbols found on the pimch-marhed coins of Sindu^ 
stan^ and on their relatio^ishij^ to the archaic syrnholmn of other races 
and distant lands, — By W. Theobald, M. B. A. S. 

Tlie coins to wMcli tliese notes refer, tliongli presenting neitlier 
king’s names, dates or inscription of any sort, are nevertlieless very 
interesting not only from tlieir /being tlie earliest money coined in India, 
and of a purely indigenous character, but from tbeir being' stamped witli. 
a number of symbols, some of wHcb we can, with the utmost con- 
fidence, declare to have originated in distant lands and in the remotest 
antiquity. 

In these symbols we detect the forms which early men in the 
infancy of oiir race, adopted to give expression in a visible shape to their 
conceptions of the unseen, and to embody the crude but very widely 
spread beliefs which their speculations on such problems enabled tlieni 
to evolve.: ■ ■ 

The coins to which I shall confine my remarks are tliose to which 
the term “punch-marked’’ properly applies. The ‘punch’ used to 
produce these coins differed from the ordinary dies which subsequently 
came into use, in that they covered only a portion of the surface of the 
coin or ‘ blank,’ and impressed only one, of the many symbols usually 
seen on their pieces. They differed moreover in the appearance pro- 
duced, since as the punch was smaller than the coin, each device 
appeared to stand on the coin in a depressed area of its owm, round, 
square, triangular, polygonal, or whatever was the shape of the punch 
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employed. It likewise followed .that, one symbol thus com, es ,to overlap 
and obliterate an earlier one and hence the difficulty of always deter- 
mining wdiat symbols really occur on a coin, which has undergone many 
applications of the “ punch. These coins may therefore be considered 
as forming a class by themselves of indigenous origin, though sub- 
divided into an earlier issue of round or oval pieces, and a later one of a 
I’ectangular form, to which the name of ^ domino coins ’ from their shape 
has been applied. T*rom the gi^eater -wear and corresponding loss of weight 
which the round coins have experienced, General Sir Alexander Cun- 
ningham (whose opinion on such a question may he regarded as final) 
considers that the round coins were as I have stated, is>sued and in 
current use, before the introduction of the rectangular pieces ; and also 
that about one-fourth of the existing punch-marked coins are round, 
and three-fourths of the rectangular pattern. Small gold coins of this 
class are known, and there was also a copper currency as well, but 
the great bulk of these coins which has come down to us is silver. 
Some coins are formed of a copper blank thickly covered with silver, 
before receiving the impression of the punches, and this coteioporary 
(if not time-honoured) sophistication of the currency is found to occur 
subsequently in various Indian coinages, in the Gr^eco-Bactriaii of the 
Panjab, the Hindu kings of Kabul, and later still in various Muham- 
madan dynasties of the peninsula. The plating is extremely well 
executed and of the most durable character covering the edge of the 
coin as well as its sux'face. I was for some time at a loss to know by 
what means this was effected, so long ago as 500 B. C. perhaps, but I 
am told that a bright copper ^ blank ’ dipped into melted silver would 
become coated with that metal, and this I have little doubt was the 
plan followed. By this means a number of copper ‘ blanks ’ thrown 
into a ladle of melted silver and well stirred about, would all come out 
ready for the impression of the die or punch, and it is possible that 
‘ blanks ’ thus suiTeptitiously prepared may have been introduced into 
the royal mint, and there struck with genuine dies, and the coins thus 
prepared substituted for an equal number of genuine pieces."^ For most 

^ As tliese platod coins are clearly of cotemporary date witli tlio rest and 
fashioned from dies of precisely tlie same character as those employed on genuine 
coins, it seems b}*" no means an undue or far-fetched assumption if we regard these 
pieces as a portion of those very coins (or identical in all respects) which the Brahman 
Chuuakya, the adviser of Chandra Gupta with the view of raising resoureesj 
converted, by re-coining each Kahapana into eight, and amassed eighty Kotis of 
Ka'hapams*^ Mahawanse, quoted by Thomas, 1. c., Num. Orient, p. 4'L These 
same kahapanas or karshapapas, were of course the coins now under consideration, 
and it seems a veary Just estimate to take eight plated copper ones as the number 
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o.f tlie iiifoniiatioii/emboflied' ill tin's pa/per as regards tlie liisie^iy, weiglifc 
and voJiie o.f tliese coins, lamiiidebted to the writings thereon of Majoi* 
0 -eiieral Sii’ ' Alexander Caiiainglmm whose investigations may lie said 
, to have exhausted the subject, and' for other iiiforniatioii 'and. a know- 
ledge of several si’mbols not contained in my. own collection' I am under 
obligation to Mr. E. Thomas, whose article on Ancient Indian Weights, 
in XiLiulsmaki Orleutalia I have consulted. One tiling wliicli is 

specially striking a.bout most of the symbols representing aiiimsls is, tlie 
fidelity aiicl spirit with which certain portions of it may be of an animal, 
or certa.m attitudes are represented. The sketch may be rude and imper- 
fect, indeed it must bo so from the limitations under which it was executed, 
but ill mo.st cases there is not much doubt as to the aiiiiiiEil intended, 
iV[an, Woman, the Elephant, Tiiili, Dog, Rhinoceros, G-oat, Hare, Pea- 
cock, Turtle, Snake, Fish, Prog, are all recognisable at a glance. Sooie- 
tliing of the same sort may be recognised in the stiff and angular hiero- 
glyphies of Egyptian sarcophagi, and Assyrian frescos and carvings, 
and to go still further back into the dim past, we iiiid the salient 
features of the Mammoth, Reindeer and Horse, rudely eiigraveii on the 
implements in use wuth. piamcval man. 

In a work entitled ^‘Antique Gems and Rings published no 
longer ago than 1372 wc find the author the Rev. 0 . W. King*, M. A. 
giving expression to tlie following opinion concerning the ancient coin- 
age of India (Yol. I, page 86). “ It is universally acknowledged that 

the inhabitants of the Indian Peninsula derived the use of coined 
nionoy from the Greek subjugators of Bactria, and that the earliest 
Hindu pieces exhibit evident traces of being imitations, their rudeness 
increasing as tlioir date descend.s, of the Gneeo-Bactrian 0111*1*01103'.” 

Undoubted Ij* this opinion was in the main held bj^ Wilson and 
Pi'insep before tlie materials for forming a correct judgment were gathered 
together, but tliis statement of Mr. King’s atllrms v/liat is directly 
opposed to the truth, since the square coins in both silver and copper 
struck b}*' the Greeks for their Indian possessions, belong to no Greek 
national type whatever, but are obviously a novel t}^ adopted, in imitation 
of an indigenous ciiiTenc}' alread}* tirmlj" established in the country. 

which might be produced l\v * conversion^ fi:am a geniiiiio silver one. There is miiclj 
too thut may he urged in support of the plan adopted by the Brdhinrui, as these 
coins till thoroughly worn were in look «atid finish, ecpi.al. to those composed uf silver 
throiiglinnt, and far more honest and pleasing to lookhat than the petty German 
currencies of debased silver, wliich were so ' common, daring i'he frrst half of the 
lirescrit century till the Fatherland ns.suTned her jnsfc ]>laee in the o!‘ imuons 

a !bi 1 hes(.‘ wrej.cheu little iniucipalities and duelling with tU;‘ir I.tr.aable * arcucivi-s 
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w , who has irrefragably esfca- 

. ishf'd tins coBclusiou i« his essay oq the coins of Alexaudei-’s sneoessors 
adduces several arguments which may here bo briefly recapitulated. 

+1 historical record of Quintus Ourtiii.S; who descriho.s 

fte Taxila (the modem Shahdheri, 20 nriles north-west from 

i>-awal Pmdi) as offering Alexander 80 talents of coined silver (“sioiinti 
argenh). Now what other, except these pimch-marked coins could 
t lese pieces of coined silver have been f Again, the name by which 
these coins are spoken of in the Buddhist sntras, about 200 B 0 was 
picrana which simply signifies ‘ old ’, whence the General argues that 
he word old as applied to the indigenous ‘ karsha% was used to 
distinguish it from the new and more recent issues of the Greeks. 

itcrlf two classes of coins almost of 

t m -ro f Tr 'n , • from 

the ^leok. The Greek coins present ns with a portrait of the kin rr 

Id vIiotTI'“n two languages together with a great numbe"’ 

/ . Bionogiams indicafcing, m many instances where tlie? 

have bemi deciphered by the ingenuity and piseverance of General 

woT'-ST ""1 ? ’ the mint cities where the coins 

reriod'’Hl geographical names of the 

ptuo that probably has prevented the whole of tiiem recoiviu.>’ their pro 

pm- attnuution ; but with the indigenous coins it is far otherwise, as they 
t isp aj new ler ung s head, name, titles or monograms of any descrip" 

chstinctlj toivite, others Buddhist, others planotaiy, others relatin r fr, 
Aryan mythology and all, or the majority at lea.st devSed to some esoteic 
. u.sion. It IS tme that General Cunningham considers that many of 
these symbo s, though not monograms in a strict sense, are nevertheLs 
marks which indicate the mints where the coins were struck or the 
uies among whom they were current, and this contention in no wise 
mmlulates the supposition contended for by me either that the majority 
oi nom possess an esoteric meaning or have originated in oilier lands at 

^ On biifc one rare type of copper coin of Ao’athokle^ ni 

• T 1 Ir symbols (a tree and ^ 

tto»„e.o„th.p.„cW,-Wori,.ai5,„ons coin, ,„d 

.n tt.s case, tam .1, »,% H, b,^“™ 

imitation of tbe local tYT3e of onlr,^ issue m 

nover.repeated. The on,^ pointT^MlnC: 

wholly unknown to Greek coins proper, and occurs on the GrjLliZhm 
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copper issues, and a few- small silver pieces' ni .a region -wliere an iiicli- 
genoiis coinage of that shape was alre-ady established, Taxiia for exam pi Cj, 
whose indigenous copper' coinage, was of an archaic square tjqao, having 
a- , blank reverse and a number of Buddhist emblems and occasionally a 
'Word,, stamped in the ordinary manner on the obv'erse. 

, Another proof of the greater ■ antiquity of the punch* marked coins, 
was-: afforded in 1853 by the discovery of a number of these pieces to- 
gether With coins of five Greek .kings, in a pot at .Kan gra. The Gre'C^k 
pieces in this ‘ fi..iid * were comparatively fresh, -and the weight .of this 
argument is materially increased by the greater capacity for withstand- 
'iiig.-wear which these punch-marked coins with their design sunk below 
the surface possess, over coins struck in the ordinary fashion. 

As regards the weight of these coins and similar matters, I cannof 
do. better than quote- the words of Major General Sir A. Cunningham 
thereon. “.The Indian monetaxy system was essentially original, as' it. 
differed from the Greek and from ail other systems, in its unit of weight,' 
as well as in its scale of multiples. The ^Yava* or ‘ barley-corn * is 
not known to Hindu metrology, but the unit of the sj^stem is the 
^mti^ the bright red and black seed of the Ahnis precatorms^ the 
%T hole of the Indian money, whether of gold, silver or copper being cer- 
tain multiples of this well-known unit. The Assyrian, Lydian, Ba- 
bylonian and Persian systems were raised chiefly by sixes, while the 
Indian system was raised by fours with a sparing rise of fives in the 
higher multiples. Its nomenclature also is quite different and the com- 
mon form of the money is not round, but square. Altogether the 
differences are so mai'ked that I have no hesitation in stating my con- 
viction that the Indian monetary system is the original invention of the 
Hindu mind.’^ 

The w’eight of the ^ rat%^ the General decided from 1000 average 
specimens to be 1*823 of a grain, or for purposes of ordinary calculation 
assumed it as 1*75 grains. 

The most common of these coins is the karsha ^ or Mairshapana ’ 
of Blaiiu, (whence our term Gash ior monQj) the pieper weight of which 
should be 56 grains, though this full weight is seldom reached. The 
weight of 20 of the heaviest coins in the possession of the General was 
as high as 55 grains each, whilst the average weight of good specimens 
is no more than 50 to 52 grains or taking an average of 7U0 specimens, 
the average is but 48 grains. 

Tbe value of this coin is then discussed by the General with the 
following result. “ The amount of pui’e silver in a full weight coin of 
56 grains would therefox'e be only four-fifths of 56, or 44*8 grains^ 
which is exactly equal to four Attic oboli, or tAvo- thirds of a diuclnna. 
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Here then we see how well the Mcarsha’ would have fitM'od in witli 
the Attic monetary system adopted by the Greek kings of Kabul. It 
is true that it was different in shape, and of rude appearance, but these 
distinctive features were in its favour, as it could not be mistaken for 
anything else. It was a 4 obol piece even in the dark.” 

Besides the ‘ karslia/ half ‘ karshas ’ also occur sparingly, made 
usually by cutting the larger coin in two and 3-‘ birsha ’ pieces also 
oeeur, one of which in my possession weighs 175 grains, but Sir Alexander 
Cunningham informs me these larger pieces are of less pure silver than 
the othcr.s, which may account for its greater weiglit, as if of the same 
fineness the full weight of a-3 ^karsha’ piece would be onlj" 168 grains. 

The coins which have contributed the materials for tlie present 
paper are a small collection of my own, supplemented by an examination 
of the coins in the Britisli Museum, for casts of some of which I have to 
thank Mr. Poole who kindly undertook to get them made for me. Dr. 
O. Codriiigton also allowed me to examine a small collection of his, and 
General Sir Alexander Cunningham placed the whole of his fine collec- 
tion at my disposal for which my best thanks are here gratefully re- 
corded, as it will be seen how many symbols have been added from this last 
source. It is moreover in this last collection only, that any record has 
been preserved of the find spots of any of these coins, through even in 
this ease, in too few instances to be of general avail. In future, how- 
ever, let us hope, that when a ^fiiicl’ takes place of these ^punch- 
marked ’ coins, a record of the symbols on them will be kept, before the 
collection is dispersed or melted down. Not less interesting tlian the 
explanation of the symbols themselves on these coins is the question of 
their origin, and the area on the earth over which they have spread. 
One thing is certain, ’ciz.^ that the same identical symbols occurs in such 
diverse lands as Assjnua, Egypt, India and >Scotland. 

To meet this stubborn fact, one class of thinkers seem to rely on the 
possibility of the same symbols being independently developed ])y very 
different races, at corresponding stages of their growth and civilization. 
Among these Mr. Thomas must be classed, as while admitting tiui 
foreign element of the Dionysiac panther and vine,'^" yet thus expresses 
himself of the issue of these pieces as a whole. 

“In brief, these primitive .puneh-dies appear to have been the 
produce of purely home fancies and local thought, until we roacii incom- 
prehensible devices composed of lines, angles and circles which clearly 
depart, from Nature’s forms.’^ N'um, Orient. Aiiciont Indian Weight, p. 

* This ^ panther and vine * in in my opinion na panther but a goat %Tit]i good 
horns, fig. 221, Tha '^panther’ on the coins of Agathokles is another matter -which 
lias no bearing here. . 
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59j and ill tlie; preidmis page Mi% Tboraas obseaves-— -** Tlie devices, in' 
.the open sense, are .all- domestic or.' emblematic within the. loiindane 
range of simple people,” "wkicla I iniderstand to amount to a complete 
repudiation on Mr.. Thomas’ part o'f all coaiieotion between these Indian 
symbols, and the symbolism which originated in the reiigioa.s systems 
of Assyria, and .Egypt. The idea that .these marks are ^ niint .rticbrhs^ ot 
marks, of attestation, impressed by ioc£il m.oiie 3 ^ers or iiioiiey-chaiigers, 
•which both. Mr. Thomas and Sir A. Can.ningl 2 a'm are agreed in supporting,, 
is .'wholly distinct from the esoteric sense involved in the marks theni- 
.selves and. is one \vhich I have no wish to challenge, whilst wholly dis- 
senting from ,Mr. Thomas in regarding them as of spontaneous devoiop- 
inent, de novo as I may say on Indian soil. 

.Take again the case of Scotland. In that noble wmrk ‘ The iSciilp- 
t'lired Stones of Scotland’ issued -for. the Spalding Club, by i'fcs Secretary, 
John Stuart, in Edinburgh, 1856 and completed by a second voliiaie' 
issued in 1866, there are figured from Scottish stones, at least fourteen 
symbols identical with those found on Indian punch-marked coins (figs. 
260 to 269 and 271 to 274i). No doubt this fact 'w^as unknown to Mr. 
Stuart, but he evidently took the same view of the local origin of these 
marks in Scotland as the purely home fancies (to borrow the words 
of Thomas) of the Pictish race, as had been taken in Indi-a of them by 
the author above mentioned. In his preface to the second volume of 
Sculptured Stones of Scotland (p. 32), Mr. Stuart remarks— “ What- 
ever inference we may draw from the similarity of monuments in difierent 
countries, it must, to have any value, be founded on a wide and discri- 
minating observation of numei’ous examples and not on mere partial 
resemblances. In the same way the casual occurrence of isolated 
figures “resembling” some of the Scotch symbols on monuments in 
other parts of tiie world, affords no real aid in arriving at a conclusion.” 
One might be tempted to ask what Mr. Stuart wishes to be understood 
by cjLsuaV^ or “ isolated but it is unnecessary to cavil at this word, 
or that, or to quarrel over the phrase of symbols “resembling” one 
another, when a clear case is established of fourteen identical symbols 
common to the sculptured stones of Scotland (the undoubted product of 
a Celtic I’ace,) and the most ancient punch-marked coins of India. 

In his first volume, however, Mr. Stuart quotes a letter from Mr. 
Chalmers wbicli goes to the root of the matter. In a letter dated 
November 1851, Mr. Chalmers writes, “ You say you do not see any 
means of connecting Gnosticism with our Celtic population, at the time 
when these stones were x>robably erected. Wiien was that ? and by 
which of the Celtic races ? But what was Gnosticism, at least as con- 
nected with Christianity V Was it anyilihig more, speaking goncrully 
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suid nut of tbe particular school whence it took its uau.e, tJiau a mi.xtnvc 
ot Paganism (and especially of its emblems) with Ohristianity~and a 
very natural mixture-that might, and probably did, at .some time or 
^ tLer, prevail more or less wherever Christianity was found ? ” (Pre- 
iaco 1. c. p. xiv). Doubtless there are tlious^ds of educated people 
oo-day as unconscious as Mr. Stuart, of the extent to which Christianity 
u. regards _ its symbolism, has been riddled with the m^eeNum (to 
use a botanical simile) of the impure cult of Baal and Ashtoreth, and of 

P'^ny shadow 

I wo, Id 1 f descendant and morphological outcome. 

srorinm^’^^ 

“ resemblances in ornamentation oblige the observer to wonder 
whether races develope like ornaments, at like stages of existence 

1 hical distribution is one among many points of interest. No Scottish 
Stone north of the Tay and Clyde can long he mistaken for T Xorhum- 

M ^’“1 tell whether an English stone belongs to 

Meicia that is, the Midlands, or not, and will generally be able to' dis- 
tinguish a 1 orkshire stone from a Berniciaii. No stone of any of these 
families can be mistaken for an Irish or Welsh, or Manx stone. But 
and the fact is most startling, it would not be easv to tell, of whole 
groups of decoration, whether they belong to the Picti.sh monumente, or 

Schliemanat Myceme.” (Ma^a^lne 

The above writer might have added to the above sentence the 

punch-marked coins of India as I have abundantly been able to show in 

tae present paper. 

‘Sculptured 

Stones of Scotland above mentioned, and following a coin, the letters 
Ji‘ *hat ^ IS in the collection of Dr. 0. Codrington; B. M 

that of the British Museum; and A. C. that of General Sir Alexander 
Gunuingham. The first symbol I sliall quote as identical both on the 
corns and on sculptured stones in Scotland is the ‘ Sioastica.’ No. 282 

P.,] ^ ^ U' stone at 

i>».ilc|abiddar, Portiisliire (S. S. S. Vol IT P T/TVTT +? \ i • t • 

simply identical with the Indian. ’ ^ 

In fig. 261, I give the form of a ‘ FrkheHs ’ from the maiden stone 
chapel of Ganoch (S. S. S. Vol. I, PI. 2, fig. 2,) and the symtToecu5 
frequently elsewhere and is identical in design with the arcLiic fo^n 
Jushehs No. 0, of this paper (fig. 130.) On the maiden .stone the' 

must conspicuous ornament oa one side is a ‘ TriskelU' inside a cirdfs 
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i¥itli tliree. similar symbols, round it, and .the. symbol is eTidentlj oiie 
familiar to tlie men wbo fashioned these ^ stones ' and' cros.ses, and were 
fond of both iUe ^ svMsttha' and triskelis^' as ornaments , on .their 
.work. 

Tlie solar wheel is the commonest symbol on the coins, and 262 
is a solar wheel of identical character from a rude stone at .Knockando., 
Mo.raysbire (.S. . S. S. YoL ■ II, PL 'OY, fig. 1.) On one of,, the three 
stones figured, which seem to belong to the same period is a Runic 
inscription of the rudest class,, dating perhaps from the ninth ce'ntuiy.' 
On many sculptured stones, the sun is also eleaiiy indicated as a rayed, 
globe.. (S. S. S. Yol. I, PL LYII, .LYIII, and Yol. II, PL XLYIIL) 
The ^ lingiim' or emblem of Maliadev ISTo. 13, of this paper (fig. 186,) is too 
well-known to need description, but this syniboi is not only far from rare 
ill Scotland, but gires rise (as I hope to show) to the most characteristic 
ornament, on these stones, designated commonly by the feeble and un- 
meaning term of the ‘spectacle ^ ornament. Pig. 263 is from a stone at 
Kintradwell, Southerlandsbire, (S. S. S. Yol. II, PL CIY,) and no doubt 
can exist that it represents a ‘ lingumJ On other stones, more ornate but 
eqiiall^r obvious examples occur. (S. S. S. Yol. I, PL IX and LY and a 
simpler form at PL GXIII.) 

Symbol Xo. 3 (fig. 129) I have termed ‘Twin spheres,^ believing 
them to represent the sun and moon, but there is little doubt that fig. 
264, the well-known ‘ ’ mark is intimately related to it, and in 

the case of the Scottish symbol there is no doubt it is compounded of 
two ‘ Ungums ’ combined or joined together by their ‘ spouts.’ There is a 
great diversity of ornamentation and detail as regards this symbol, the 
simplest form and that which nearest approaches the Indian symbol is 
£.g. 264, being from the Wemyss Oaves (S. S. 8. Yol. I, PL XI Y, of the 
illustrations, fig. 2.) Another simple form, showing the central line 
down the ‘ lip ’ is seen on a stone at Logie, in the Garioch (S, S. S. Yol. 
I, PL III, fig. 1.) A very ornate form occurs on a stone at Rosemarkie 
Ross-shire (S. S. S. PL GYL) Pacli half of the symbol contains nine 
spheres (tbe central one being common to both sides) an allusion perhaps 
to the nine months of prenatal life enjoyed by man. But the example 
which most incontestibly proves the identify of the ‘ Ungum ’ and ‘ Spec- 
tacle mark ’ occur, on a stone at Dyce, Aberdeenshire (S. S. S. Yol. I 
PL IX, fig. 1.) On this stone occurs the single ‘ Ungum ’ with the ‘ lip ' 
enlarged into an oblong projection filled with an ornamental pattern. 
Tbe ‘ Ungum ’ stands in a circle, and alongside of it, is the same symbol, 
twinned or duplicated by the addition of another similar circle which, 
converts it into tbe ordinary ‘ spectacle ’ ornament. In each case the 
eentral ‘ Ungum ’ is beyond question, and sarroundiog it, and between it 
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and the snrronnding circle, is a fillet, (with a median line) forming a 
sort of collar round the ‘ Ungmn,’ This line is enlarged towards its ends 
where they apimoach the ‘ lip,’ and this in my opinion is an indication 
of a hooded snake or ‘ cobra ’ being intended to be niidenstood as encir- 
cling each ‘ Ungmn,’ or rather two snakes joined, as there are two ‘ hoods ’ 
(as I take them to be) one on each side, and in front of the ‘ lingum, ’ fig. 
270. ^ There is another very curious variant of the twinned ‘ lingum ’ only, 
in this case instead of their being one ‘ lip ’ in common, there is one 
central circle (or pillar) in common (fig. 259,) and two ‘lips.’ These 
bps, however, do not project in the ordinary manner, but are each twisted 
at an angle of 45 so that the median line of each 
‘ lip does not coincide with the one opposed to it, but is parallel to it 
a very curious modification, and one that taken in conjunction with the 
great variety of treatment of this symbol {iha ‘lingum’) on stones in 
bcotland, leads to the belief that the artificers who wrought these works 
were familiar with the symbol and probably with the esoteric meaning 
It conveyed. (S. S. S. Vol. I, PI. OXVIII, fig. 2.) 

^ Tile nest symbol I may mention as absolutely identical on Indian 
coins and Scottish sculptures is No. 8, (fig. 149.) This symbol forms 
tbe central ornament of the Cross at Meigle (S. S. S. Vol. I, PI. LXXV) 
kiicwnasGuauora’s Cross, the ornament of which essentially consists of 
symbol No. 8, in the centre surrounded by four symbols essentially the 
same as No. lo, (fig. 163,) which are connected by intermediarv dots, 
forming an enclosing circle for the whole. This symbol copied from 
Guanora’s Cross is given in fig. 265. Another symbol common to India 
and Scotland is No. 148 (fig. 194.) The ‘Wizard’s foot,’ (fig. 26G) 
ocenrs on a stone at St. Andrews, Fifesliire (S. S. S. Vol II 1?1 IX 
fig^ 5) accompanied by the common symbols on these stones’ a 'pair 

of shears and a comb. It is a rare .sjnnbol both on the coins and 
seniphircs. 

Another wholly identical symbol is No. 16, (fig. 153.) 

A form of this (fig. 267,) is seen forming the central ornament on a 
a cross at St. Keil’s, Argyleshire (S. S. S. Yol. II, PI. XXXIT,) and on 
an elaborately carved stone at Iona (S. 3. S. Yol II PI XLV ) In 
each case the symbol forms the centre of a lai-ger disk, which may 
stand for the smi, whilst the symbol itself may be regarded as the typo 
of deity, at tlie centre or throne of the universe- 

^ variant of the same and identical with No. 101 (fi^^ 
lo4,_) of this paper. It occurs four times on the superb muss at Kil^l ' 
ton m May, (&._ S. S. Yol. II, PI. XXXYII,) and also, rudely carved 
on a stone, which formed one of a ‘stone circle’ at Balneilan, Banff. 

sijire, of great ant-iqiufy (S'. S. S. Vol. II, PJ, CIV). 
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, Fig. 269,'. is' from,. tli.e end -of .a stone at St. xindre'ws (S. S. S. YoL 
I, PL , LXY.) It is essential!. j ■■tlie same as Xo. 248, (fig. 225.; onl,v 
without the central object, and to' the present day this fig'iire is .seen on 
brass, images relating , to, or used in the worship of ^ MaJiadev^ and 
. associated with liis .emblems. 

^ The symbol 271 is from a rude iigiire at Stonehaven, Kin card in e- 
.shmo,.{S. S. S. Yol. I, PL XLI.) It is essentially similar to Xo. 14, 
:,(%.187). ., 

Pig’. 272 is a remarkable symbol, of the type so common on the 
co.iiis, of a tree, with what seems to be a box at its base, but which 
ill reality is intended to represent a railing, or rude embankment of stones 
to guard it, from injury. It occurs on a large stone .at .Basic in Strathmore, 
(S. S. S, Yol. I, PL XC,) associated with the * spectacle^ ornaiiient, 
and is undoubtedly of the same class of sacred or symbolical .trees, .as 
occur on the coins., as Xo. 170, .(fig. 84,) though, in this speoi.m.ea the 
.base is not preserved, but the character of what remains is similar 
a.iid the peculiar square base in seen i.n Nos. 78, (fig. 73,) 70, (fig. 74,) 
182, (fig. 75). 

Symbol 273 is from a stones at Invergowrie (S. S. S. Vol. I, PL 
LXXXIX).., The centre of the stone is. occupied by a cross and this 
sy.nibol is in the lower rigbt-liand corner. It seems analogous i'ti import 
with No. 82, (fig. 211.) tlioiigh the figure ou the coin is not perfect 
enough for a full comparison. In the opposite corner of the stone is the 
head of an ass, facing the emblem. Is it possible that in tins juxtaposi- 
tion of symbols there is an allusion to the fact that the Ass was sacrificed 
to Priap'us,^ who may be considered as represented by the symbol of 
* MaJiadev ’ ? Symbol 274 occurs ou a stone at Aberiiethy, Perthshire, 
(S. S. S. Yol. I, PL XLIX.) It certainly seems related closely to No. 
17, (fig. 136,) but at the same time is a well defined variant thereof. It 
is rare on Scottish stones, though No. 17 is common on the coins. 

No less remarkable than the ^lingum^ on sculptured stones in 
Scotland, and its variant the twinned symbol known as the ^spectacle 
mark ’ is another object usually found associated -with the last. It is 
termed a ‘sceptre^ and consists of a rod angularly bent like a 
Z with ornamental ends, w’’hicli slightly differ from each otlier. One 
such end is seen in fig. 275 and tlie briefest inspection is suilicient to 
show its identity wdtli the ‘ irimd ’ of Maliadci^ and in eveiw instance 
despite valuation of detail, every ‘sceptre’ is found to consist of a rod, 
one end of which represents the ^trisul^ or masculine emblem, wdiilst 
tlia opposite end, slightly modified always in desig-n, I’ej/resents tlie 

^ Ovid’s Fasti ; Lit, T, line 391. 
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female principle. One very remarkable variant, fig. 276 , occurs on a 
stone at Elgin (S. S. S. Vol. I, PL XVI, fig. 2.) In tbia the ‘ iris,d’ 
is replaced by a ‘crescent’ (an emblem it may be remarked worn by 
‘Maladev’) above an owl-bead symbol, but the remarkable thing 
about it is, that it is almost identical with an object borne in ibe bands 
of two of the principal figures, (seemingly a King and Queen) on some 
Hittite sculptures at Bogbaz-keni in Cappadocia, described in Nature 
(March, 18b8, p. SIS) only on the Hittite emblem the owl-head is above 

and the crescent or V shaped substitute, below. Fig. 258. 

Symbol 277 is from a stone at Dunfallaudy, Perthshire, (S. S. S. 
Vol. I, PI. XLVII.) There is at first sight a temptation to identify 
it with Xo. 57, (fig. 119,) but this I am disinclined to do, as I think it 
is not unlikely that it represents rather an ‘anvil’ of ii-on, such as in 
India, goldsmiths use, fixed in a block of wood. This is rendered the 
more probable as on the left of it is a hammer, and on the other side 
a pail- of tongs such as a smith would use, and I merely quote it to show 
that mere similarity is not sufficient (other considerations apart) to 
establish identity in every instance. Each ease must be weighed and 
decided on its own merits — and in this case we have a clear instance of 
the special tools of a man’s trade being introduced in a group, and an 
instance also of a striking similarity of some tools then used in Scotland 
to tiiose still in use in the far East, ’ 

I will now proceed to enumerate the various symbols which have 
occurred to me on the punch-marked coins that have come under *my 
observation, but the coins are so very numerous throughout India 
(albeit neglected by most collectors) that I have little doubt that 
many more symbols wfil eventually be recorded. The present list 
therefore I only regard as the nucleus for a more exhaustive record so 
these coins and their various symbols, which may exist in collections 
not accessible to me, or may yet be discovered from time to time in 

clas.sification the symbols may be convenient] v 
diTjded into six classes as below. ^ 

Class I. ■" , , , 

The human %nre. 

Tills class of symbols, is small and inconspicnous on the 
coins, and I include therein such mythical forms as fio-. 

8 which is probably intended for Acjni and fig. 3 which 
appears to have five heads. 

Glass II. 

Implements, arms and works of man. 

Under this head falls the ‘stupa,’ with its nnmerons vari- 
ants, the bow and arrow, the ‘ steelyard ’ and the differ- 
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rent, Tarie ties of- tlie.design, . wliicli I lia?B identified .as, 
a- food ^ altar ^ or ‘'receptacle’ for birds. 

Class III. 

Among tliose wMcb are more or less certainly to be re- 
cognised are, the elephant, rhinoceros, horse, bull, md- 
ghai, goat, hare, dog, jackal, civet-cat, peacock, river- 
turtle, Gauge tic crocodile, frog, python, cobra .and cat- 
fish or skate. Gonspicnons by their absence may be 
mentioned the ‘ stag ’ that is, any form of ^ cervine ’ 
ruminant. The antelope, the sheep, the monkey, 
the lion, tiger or leopard ; the leopard indeed is men- 
tioned by Thomas, hut it is not clear to me that 
this animal any where occurs, and the lion-^ and tiger 
would certainly not be hard to recognise if present . 

I^either is any mythological animal as ‘ Garuda ’ or 
the ^Naga' race seen on the coins. 

Class IV. 

Trees, branches or fruit. 

When trees are represented they are enclosed below with 
railings, sometimes supporting the ^ cliatra ’ or um- 
brella and sometimes one or more ‘ Taurines,^ They 
are very conventional in design, so that the species 
intended cannot be made out save in one or two in- 
stances. 

Class V. 

Symbols connected with solar, planetary or Sivite worship. 

This is a very numerous class comprehending the 
HingtirnJ the ^ hHsJcelis/ the ^ Gaduceus^ and a vast 
number of symbols replete* with esoteric allusions 
to the old planetary and solar conceptions of the re- 
motest antiquity, 'comprehensively^ alluded to by Tho- 
mas as “ magic formulse.” 

^ For comparison I may add a list of the animals seen on the sculptured stones 
of Scotland in association with some of the symbols seen on these coins. There 
occur horseman and lion, hog ; bull ; bear ; ram; wolf j foxj stag, hind and 
fawn; roebuck; hai'e ; ass; Bactrian camel; oat, several domestic dogs, otter ; 
seal; hawk; osprey ; salmon ; and among mythological creatures the mermaid and 
sea-horse. The ^elephmit^ (so called) I consider as a mythological or tradifciona- 
animal, as it is invariably represented with a slender recurved horn, and no doubt em- 
bodies a traditional idea of an ^ animal which was only knowm by name or description 
to the artists who made such frequent use of it, on these stones. 
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Miscellaneons and Tiiilmown symbols. 

These coins possess an Obverse and Eeverse face as is proved; 
by , one ■ face being more, generally .used than the other to receive the 
impression of the punches, and by the fact that the reverse punches 
are generally smaller than those used on the obverse. In many coins 
this is very clearly seen and as a rule (though not without exceptions) 
the small punches or devices are used almost always on the Be verse 
side as I term it. 

For the purpose of coming to some general idea of the comparative 
frequency of the di&rent symbols and if any rule can be detected re- 
garding their restriction to the obverse or reverse only of these coins, 
I have tabulated the symbols observed on one hundred and fifty coins 
with the following result. 

On these 1 50 coins, ninety-six symbols are confined to the obverse 
area, twenty-eight to the reverse, while fifteen symbols only occur on 
both sides. Future observations will no doubt add to the number of 
symbols common to both obverse and reverse, but without probably 
interfering with the relative proportions above indicated.*^ 

The next thing that the examination of these 150 coins proves is 
that the most frequent symbol is that of the ‘ solar wheel ^ Fo. 10, fig. 
139, which occurs no less than one hundred and twenty times on the 
obverse and seven times on the reverse. This disparity goes far to 
prove that the obverse was regarded as the proper side whereon this 
symbol should appear. The next in frequency is the elephant Ho. 35, 
fig. 10 occurring thirty times on the obverse and once on the reverse, 
and this may therefore be regarded as essentially an obverse symbol. 
Next comes a symbol which seems really common to both sides ; Ho. 17, 
fig. 136, which I regard as a variant of the *= Gadiiceiis' This symbol 
occurs twenty-two times on the obverse and fourteen times on the 
reverse. After this comes Ho. 25, fig. 51, a ^ stupa' with crescent 
above, which is found nineteen times on the obverse and seven times on the 
reverse. The only other symbols which reach two figures are Ho. 21, 
fig. 47, a ^ stupaj' which occurs fifteen times on the obverse and once on 

* The Obverse symbols are Xos. 4-9, 11, 14, 18, 19, 22, 24, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32 
83, 34, 36, 37, 3S, 39, 42, 43, 44, 47, 4S, 49, 50, 52, 55, 50, 58, 59, 60, 61, 62, ' 6d' 66, ' 
67, 68, 69, 70, 71, 73, 74, 77, 78, 81, 82, 84, 86, 89, 00, 98, 99, 100, 101, 102, 103,' 101, 
106, 107, 110, 113, 114, 115, 116, 120, 121, 122, 125, 126, 129, 130, 131, 132, 133,' 134,’ 
135, 139, 142, 143, 144, 145, 146, 147, 148, 152, 153, 154, 155, 156, 157, 158, 16o' Ul, 
162. Total 96. Keverso symbols 5, 6, 7, 8, 13, 15, 16, 64, 75, 76, 70, SO, 83, 85, Oo' 
108, 109, 117, 118, 11% 123, 124,127, 128, 136, 137, 140, 141. Total 28. Symbols 
common to both sides 1,-3, 10, 17, 1% 23, 25, 26, 35, 41, 51, 63, 88, 112, 138, Total 15. 
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,, tlie reverse j and "Eo. 23, ■%. 50, a ^ stu]pa\ and peacock ' whicli. occurs 
six, times on ike obverse and ten .times on the reverse.' 

0,f tlie most remarkable symbols confined to tbe , obverse, may be 
mentioned ISTo. 4, fig. 129, twin circles. Ko. 22, fig. 49, a ‘ stupa ’ and 
dog. Eo. 24, fig. 48 a ^ shtpa’ witb reliquaries or lamps. Eo. 27, fig. 91 
and all its numerous variants Kos. 28, 29,, 30, 31, 32, 33, 66, 77, 100 and 
114. ■' ^ 

Of tlie most remarkable reverse symbols may be mentioned Wos. 5, 
'6, and 7, figs. 130, 131, 132, varieties of tbe ^ trisJcelisJ ISTo. 13, fig. 186, 
the ' ^'Ung-urti,^ Eo. 15, fig. 153, tbree spheres. ISTo. 64, . fig. 160, a 
tbiiiiderbolt. ,No. 76, fig. 198, the emblem .of Isbtar. ITo. .108, fi.g. 
158, spheres and triangle. 

The next lesson to learn from these 150 coins is the proportion ,o£ 
symbols on the obverse and reverse sides respectively. First it is 
necessary to eliminate those specimens which are too 'worn ho give 
correct information, that is, all specimens showing no more than two 
recognisable symbols on the obverse. Having made this correction 
there remain 128 coins giving 519 obverse symbols or as nearly as pos« 
sible four symbols, or allowing for symbols not sufficiently clear, or only 
partly seen, five symbols may be assumed as a fair average for the 
obverse of these coins. 

To arrive at a similar average for the reverse is less easy, as some 
few coins have the reverses blank and devoid of any symbol, whilst the 
symbols are less well preserved as a rule on the reverse ; eliminating 
therefore all coins which have no symbols visible on the reverse, we find 
that 74 coins present 110 reverse symbols, or not more than one and a half 
symbol to each reverse, and this is not far through perhaps a little 
under the general average. 

From these remarks the following general deductions may be made 
which I merely adduce, that they may be sustained or modified by a 
larger review of these coins, than is here attempted. 

1. That these coins possess an Obverse and Beverse as in later 
■issues. 

2. That five symbols is about the average number on the obverse, 
and not more than two on the reverse. 

3. That the impressions are less distinct on the reverse, and the 
reverse ^ punches "" or symbols frequently smaller, 

4. That occasionally the reverse is left blank especially in some 
copper coins, w^hich appi^oximate in character to some Buddhist copper 
coins, struck with ordinary dies. 

5. That some symbols seem to be confined and others to predomi- 
nate on the obverse and reverse respectively. 
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6.. That not two coins are precisely, alike, ' two . coins only. IiaTing 
come Tinder notice with the same symbols on both sides, but the symbols 
were differently arranged with relation to each other. 

So much by way of preliminary remark. 

BESCBIPTIVB LIST OF SYMBOLS. 

1* A Dot, Sphebb or Circle. Fig. 126. 

The simplest form used to represent the sun, or any planetary 
body is a dot, sphere or circle, such as occurs in fig. 126, or in composi- 
tion in figs. 128 and 131. It was also esoterically used no doubt to 
rexTresent the persons of the Godhead in the old religions of Assyria and 
India, as in figs. 153 and 163. 

One of the earliest systems of religion, elaborated by the reflective 
faculties of civilized man, was the worship of the reproductive forces 
of Nature, which, under the form of Sivite worship exists in India in 
full force at the present day. Scarcely distinguishable from this cult 
and coeval with it is the worship of tbe sun, and planets, as the sun 
was regarded not only as the most striking and appropriate symbol 
of Deity, hut as directly and physically the source and sustainer of life. 
The ancients were as quick as ourselves in perceiving that without heat 
and moisture life was impossible, and hence originated the philosophic 
idea of attributing masculine and feminine attributes or functions to 
heat and humidity respectively. No less obvious also was the analogy 
between the headship or fatherhood of the human family, and the 
heavenly Fatherhood of the great Author of all, and the resulting idea of 
unity underlying all religious symbolism, whether represented by a pillar, 
such as Solomon erected in front of the Temple ; a round stone, such as 
represents Mahadev (‘ the great god ’) in every Hindu village, or the 
more complex symbol of the cni^-ansata, borne in the hands of Egypt’s 
deities, or disguised by being turned topsy-turvy and dubbed a '' ball 
anti crose/^ when px^essed into the religious ceremonial of our own land 
at the coronation of our Kings and Queens! Similarly the central 
unit of the celestial system was repi'esented by a ball, or wheel, or some 
rayed device which alike represented the idea of unity and of the pro- 
gressive motion of tbe solar orb through the heavens ; and as in Pharaoh’s 
dreams the event signified was one, though the symbols were diverse, so 
in ancient religious symbolism, however varied the form, the idea con- 
cealed beneath was OHE, the Unity of the Deity, which then as now 
among so many of ourselves, was not incompatible, with a fourfold or 
threefold conception of Divine persons in the Godhead ! 

We moderns are too fond of expressing our pity for such mis- 
guided idolaters as the Gkaldeans of old or the I^arsees of to-day, but 
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.eoiilcl tlie accused Be iieard Before, an unprejiiclicecl trib 1111 aly tliej would 
probably astonisb tbeir ■ acensers by eiaimiiig .to^ worsliip ,tlie same .God 
as tiiemsel?es ; the same God as the Psalmist of old, wbo declared. 

“Tlie spacious firmainent on higb 5 
And all tbe blue ethereal sky, 

The spangled heavens, a shining frame. 

Their great original proclaim..” 

. It is true, we no longer pay respect to tiie symbols of tbe smi, from 
.our reverence for tbat Being of whom tlie great laminary is a type^.bat we 
iieTertbeless use freely in Ecclesiastical adornment and ritualistic wor- 
sliip, symbols wbiob are viewed reverentially, as of Claris tian import, 
but wbicli ill reality are pagan in their origin, and esoterically, 
connected with Nature worship, a.nd the only distinction between tlie 
old worshippers and ourselves,- consists in -the somewhat humiliating one, 
that the former had a precise conception of what they really reverenced, 
which modern ritualists and hierophants certainly have not. 

.Bepresentations of the -sun are not common on the sculptured 
stones of Scotland, but do occasionally occur. One of the most curious 
is on the Logie stone, in the Garioch. (S, S. S. VoL I, PL III, fig. 2.) 
The sun is here represented as a circle with four opposing groups of 
alternately three and five rays, obliquely set (as in a ‘ triskelis ’) and 
with some four rays on the inner side of the circumference, just as the 
bOghan’ characters would read if inscribed along a circular line. This 
is hardly accidental, but I cannot pretend to explain the relationship of 
these straight Oghan strokes to the symbol, though their connection 
seems beyond question. Another sample of Oghan writing on these 
stones also occur at Newton in the Garioch (S. S. S. Yol. I, Pi. I.) 

The sun, as a round boss surrounded by rays forms a promineiit 
ornament on the stone cross of Dupplin Castle, Perthshire (S. S. S. 
Yol. T, PL LYII,) another remarkable symbol probably solar in its im- 
port is seen on a stone from Bressay, Shetland, (S. S. S. Yol. T, PL 
XOIY.) This symbol occupies the most conspicuous position at tlio top 
of the stone and recalls to mind the solid wheel of a cart in Bmmiah 
(made of three pieces of ‘iron- wood’ or some other hard woodcut 
out of the solid), this wheel (if so regarded) is formed of four in- 
terlocking pieces instead of three. There can be little doubt it represents 
an ancient wheel, and is here used as a symbol of the sun. The wliole 
design is very archaic, and there is a long Oghan or Fitmio inscription 
clown the skies, 

2. The geescent Moon. Fig. 127. 

Anotiier simple plauetaiy symbol is the crescent moon, that ‘ shhniira 
regina hkornis^' whose image forms- so glorious an oriiauiciit in tlm 

A A 
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, liea¥6ii,s under the clear skies of the East. It is nsnaliy seen on the coins 
,'either in combination with the last or ,'as resting on the top ,of a sinpaJ' 
Except where the symbol accompanies a masculine deity as So 7 na the 
^ ileus Lima of the Hindus, ' the .crescent is always to be regarded as a 
feminine symbol, and significant of the attributes of Islitai^ the Celestial 
Mother or one of her numerous homologues in all religions admitting 
that idea whether as the Bpliesiaii Biana^ or , Wa^iaia, 

on the Iiido-Soythic coins. In India, however, where the moon is re- 
garded as male, the attributes of IsMar ' bto transferred to or 

Parhati, the consort or Sakti of Siva, who consequently bears a crescent 
on his forehead in virtue of his wife’s title thereto, as may be seen on 
Iiido-Scythic coins on which Siva or Ohro (as he is termed) figures. This 
follows as a matter of course from the different conception of the per- 
sonality of the Assyrian and Indian triads or trinities; in the former of 
which the three male personages thereof are supplemented by a fourth, 
the female personation of Hature power, or the Celestial Mother coequal 
with the other three, whilst in the latter, each person, Brahma, Siva 
and Ifislmu is supplied with a female coefficient, partner, or Sacti; 
whereof the Sakti of Siva or Mahadev, most nearly corresponds 

■witli Ishtar, Consequently whilst astronomically viewed, the crescent 
always stands for the moon, yet as a symbol connected with Nature wor- 
ship, the crescent represents the female, or moist principle in nature as 
opposed to the solar, hot or male energy, and a survival of this ancient 
idea, and its emblematic connection with the worship of the Celestial 
Mother, is obviously displayed in Christian countries, in those pictures 
of the ^ Blessed Virgin ” standing within the crescent moon, or pro- 
minently associated therewith. When the crescent moon is represented 
as resting- on a ^ stupa,' thei'e seem to be two modes of interpreting the 
significance of the symbol. It may simply represent what must often 
have presented itself to the gaze of the watcher under a clear sky, the 
moon halting as it might seem for a moment on the top of such a struc- 
ture; or it may be regarded in a dedicatory sense, and as though the 
mortal remains therein enshrined were committed to the care of that 
deity whose symbol is inscribed above. For we may be sure that tho 
sentiment of combined piety and affection, which dictated that epitaph 
of Martial, is confined to no race or country, and was even more strongly 
felt before civilization and a scientific habit of thought had moiiided and 
modified ilie untutored feelings of the heart. 

“Ilanc tibi, Fronto, pater, genotrix FUccilla puellam, 

Osoiila commeiido deliciasquo iiieas : 

Paiwala ii© iiigras hoirescat Frotion uinbraa, 

Oraqne Tartarei prodigiosa ctmis.''* Lib! Y. 31. 
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' It Diay .be , objected tliai a Baddbist .stupa is ,a relic sliriiie, rather 
than, a tombj .biit iiotMng can dissociate it from ,tlie | 5 ririiitive idea of a 
moil 11 cl biding that wHcb is honoured and dear to us, even if it be but 
cenotaph, perpetuating a cherished memory* 

3. Ball axd Crescein^t. Fig* 128* 

. .The .symbol formed by the union of the two above .described must 
be considered in an astronomical sense, as Soli-iuoar or if regarded froiii 
the standpoint of ■ITatni'e- worship, as of androgynous import, the homo- 
logiie of the ^ crux-misata’ on Assyrian and Egyptian nioiiuiiieiit.s,. The 
idea of ' uniting the 'sun and moon is a very natural one either astronomic 
caliy considered or mythologically* . . Of this, that noble ode the carnieii 
saeculare of Horace is an example. Fifty chosen maidens and as many 
chaste 'jmuths form a chorus to sing the Centenary Ode to the twins of 
Leto ; the youths first addressing Apo^Zo, followed by the maidens appeal- 
ing to Diana and the whole chorus uniting in a magnificeiit outburst of 
prayer to both po.wers* 

(Youths) Flmhe; 

(Maidens) silvarumqne potens Diana 

Luoidum cceli decus j 

(Whole chorus) O colendi 

Semper, et culti, date qu88 precamur 
Tempore sacro. 

This symbol is of frequent occurrence on these coins. Occasionally 
it occurs alone or enclosed within a square or circle as in figs. 168 and 
188 hut more usually it is seen in combination with other objects. 
Thomas describes it as a magic formula ” a very unhappy expression, 
as there is no magic in the matter, unless we term the symbols in vogue 
among the early Christians “ magical,” such as the fish, inscribed over 
some early Christian graves, or the triliteral monogram so conspicuously 
used in Ecclesiastical decoration in modern churches ! 

4 Twin circles. Fig. 129. 

(A variant of the ‘ spectacle mark ’ of Scottish antiquaries.) 

This symbol is of rare occurrence and is not noticed by Thomas. 
It must be of profound antiquity and widely spread over the world, if it 
is identical as Inman avers with the object worshipped by the Moabites 
and probably by many Jews also in “ the temple of the two circles (see 
Jeremiah xlviii. 22,) and also with the “spectacle mark” as it is 
called, so frequently found on sculptm^ed stones in Scotland. (Ancient 
Faiths embodied in ancient names* Inman, VoL I, sub voce Beth- 
Diblathaim.) 
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The symbol probably represents the stin, and the moon at full, and 
this seems borne out by my specimen, as one of the circles has faint 
traces of rays surrounding it, as though to distinguish it from the other, 
representing the moon. 

The identity as I consider it, between this symbol and the ‘ spec- 
tacle ’ ornament, of Scottish antiquaries will appear less strange when it 
is seen how in Scotland the so-called ‘ spectacle ’ ornament {claimed 
as essentially the product of Celtic art and thought,) is in reality mixed 
up with and in fact compounded of Eastern and pui’ely nature- worship 
or solar symbols. One of the simplest forms of the twin spheres 
(which phrase I prefer to ‘spectacle’) ocenrs on a stone at Logie, in 
the Garioch, (S. S. S. Tol. I, PI. Ill, fig, 1.) It is formed of two circles 
which I shall show are probably solar emblems, joined by two crescents, 
i’opresenting the Innar or feminine element. These symbols are also 
united by the ‘ seejiire ’ (so called) one end of which is without doubt a 
sim 2 >le ‘ trisul ’ or emblem of Mahadev. On fig. 1 on the same plate, a still 
simpler examiple occnrs alone without the sceptre, and on this it is seen 
at a glance that this mysterious ‘ spectacle ’ ornament is simply two 
‘ lingurns ’ placed lip to lip, so that the projecting ‘ spouts ’ or ‘ lips’ overlap, 
or in other words, the two ‘ lingums ’ have a common ‘ lip ’ between them. 
The two outermost lines, represent the base of the emblem seen from 
above, when the two symbols are thus fused into one. The median 
‘ fissure ’ usually present in the projection or ‘ lip ’ of the ‘ lingum ’ is 
here seen, hut the ‘ sceptre ’ ornament is omitted. 

On the stone at Insch, Aberdeenshire, known as the ‘ Picardy Stone ’ 
(S. S. S, Vol. I, PI. VI, fig. 2) another examisle occurs, accompanied 
by a symbol which I take to be a variant of the same. Instead of the 
‘twin spheres’ crosised by the ‘sceptre’ or ‘trisul’ of Mahadev, there 
is a serpent crossed by this latter symbol, and those who know, how in 
India the serpent is identified with the ‘ lingnm; and associated with the 
cult of Mahadev, will see the facility with which the ‘ serpent ’ may 
stand in place of the ‘ lingum,' and how when shai'idy flexed, the folds of 
the body of the snake represent the two orbs of the ordinary ‘ spectacle ’ 
symbol. The idea, howerer, now propounded that the spectacle mark is 
made np of two ‘ Ungums,’ is proved absolutely by a stone at Dyce 
Aberdeen, (b. S. S. \ ol. I, PI. IX, fig. 1 ^) on w'hich are twm figures ; 
one a ‘ half -spectacle’ symbol (as I may call it) composed of a drole’ 
with a rectangular area in front equivalent to the ‘ lip ’ of the ‘ Ungum’] 
and an ordinary ‘spectacle’ mark, in each end of which, (as well as on 
the above ‘ lialf-spectach’) a comiilete ‘Ungum’ (symbol No. 4) is carved 
with the lips of each facing one another. The rectangular area in each 
symbol is ornamented with a pattern which may represent, sis snakes 
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blit tliis is .not material. The- last sjmboi .is' crossed, by ... tlie' ordinary 
wld^ ends, in a ^ ^ trisuV &t one end identical 

witli tiie ‘ trisuls ^ wliicb by t-lioasands ornament tbe temples of ‘ Malta* 
dev ^ in. .India to-day. See fig. 275. Aiiotber variant of tMs ^ twin 
s])liere^ symbol is seen on. a stone at Glen.fii.r 22 ess 5 Nairiij (S. 'S. .S. Vol. 
I, PI. XXIY, fi.g. 1.) In this, the ^spectacle* mark is composed of two ' 
circles, enclosing seven spheres differing only from symbol fig. 149 .o.f 
this paper, in the spheres being within a circle is one case, and within 
'.an hexagonal area in the other, the essential element, the mystical .seven 
spheres of Chaldean astronomy' being the same in both. The ^ sceiotre ’ 
in the symbol is of tbe ordinary character, a bent ^ trisul ’ of ■ Maliadev^^ 
one end representing the male and the other end the female principle in 
nature. The slight difference in the ornamentation of the two ends of 
the ^ sceptre' is specially well seen in Plate hTo. XXY, (S. S. S. VoL I,) 
where the two distinct ideas of the male and female principle are clearly 
conveyed by one end terminating in the Hrisul * of M&hMeY '( passim) 
and the other is a i crescent moon, ’ the emblem of the female energy in 
nature, and this slight difference is universally observable, under various 
guises, in all these so-called ^ sceptres^ but which are in reality ^ trisuls ’ 
of ^MaJiadev’ and the emblem of his ^ sahti^ combined. See figs. 275, 
276,) in this stene, the ^ sceptre^ is united to the ‘ crescent ’ symbol instead 
of the ^spectacle mark’ and in the basal angle of the ^sceptre,' a pretty 
little ‘ triskelis ’ is introduced, seemingly formed of three snakes with 
heads turned outvmrds. 

5 — 6. The Triskelis, revolving from left to right. Fig. 130. 

This symbol, though not mentioned by Thomas in connection 
wdth these coins, occurs on the reverse of a coin in my possession in its 
simplest and most archaic form, of three equal and qnasi-semicii'cular 
limbs, united at a single point and revolving from left to right (fig. 130). 
On another coin (fig. 131), the solar significance of this symbol is em- 
phasized, and a step made in the direction of later developments, by 
the three limbs being made to emerge from a central and well defined 
disc. This symbol revolves from right to left. This is something of 
the same type as that figured on a coin of Lycia about B. 0. 450. 
(Jifiiuiismatio Chronicle^ 1886, PL I, fig. 7 ), which is merely one of the 
many proofs of the vast antiquity and wide geographical range of 
this well known solar emblem. 

This simple form of the Hrishelis^ occurs not nnfreqnently on 
sculptured stones in Scotland, both alone, and in combination with 
other designs. It occurs (S. S. S. Yol. I, PL II, fig. 2,) toward the base 
of the Maiden stone, Aberdeen, where it forms the central ornament, a 
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single ‘Msl-eZis’ sm-ronnded bj three similar and eqnidistant svmbol=i 
except that the central ‘ triskelis’ revolves to the right, while those snr’ 
rounding It, revolve in an opposite direction. These symbols are sur 
rounded by an ornamental border of the usual Celtic pattern, and^he 
upper portion of &e stone is occupied by a cross and a\uma; figut 
As a symbol of trinity in unity the symbols are appropriate, whethef the 
c csign was borrowed from paganism unwittingly or not, but of the ex 

^ The Hnshelis’ also appears several times in company with the 

pTzXVim Stone, Ross-shire (I. S S. Vol. I, 

in -in ^ f part exhibits an altar with two figures 

n ir^l Blw?h the holy ;afer 

rio-ht containing. T rt ^ compartment, that on the 

i-nf.V ? 0™amented with the usual Celtic 

iterlaced pattern, round a central ^triskelis’; and between the large 
I ores, a smaller one ornamented with the ‘swastiha,’ whilst in the 
compartment on the left, the large spheres are filled with seven small 
spheres each marked with the (or ‘ > i, one or two) 

and tte correspondmg small sphere instead of the ‘ swastiha’ (as or 

? f ^ Yet in face of this it has been 

rtated that none of the symbols occur on this stone ” (S. S. S p 11 ) 

Prom this I infer that the existence of the ‘trisMis’ and ‘svI'smS 
was overlooked, and the symbols alluded to as not present, were those i 
pm ely Scottish extinction like ‘comb’ and ‘sceptre.’ 

_ A very remarkable and pregnant instance of the ‘triskelis’ occurs 
again on the Ulbster stone, Caithness, (S. S. S. Vol I PI XL 9 \ 

Spectacle, in tlie so-called * spectacle ’ mark 

A.d.tns:': “““ - 

„„„ »* 

to rift. 's™. “• "'-c'uk bdig 

AwSm^Ts. sToit iriS“/rr- 

.0l.v»,a„„b<,M Or^itlon. ’’ “ “W 

7. TeISKELIS, EBVOLVrNS FEOJf LEFT TO EIGHT. Pig. 132. 

• ,1 limbs are shortened till they resemble the coe-s 

lu the dnving wheel of a tilt-hammer. rescmme the cogs 

The ‘ trisMis ’ so far as I am aware does not occur on any of the 
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objects fonud' by Scliliemami at- Hissarlik, tbougbtlie .^stvasUka ’ is coni- 
moii enoTigb tliere on pottery, . -At Mycenes however the ^ triskelis.^ occii,rs 
(as I take it) in an ornate and peculiar form, on the gold buttons fouiicl 
in the, fourth twist, -..and also on the gold knob of a sword handle, 
(Schlicmami’s -MjceiisB, p. 264, figs. 409, 413 and p,. 269, fig. 428) . 
.Fig, 409 suggests that the elements of the simple, yet elegant design 
.comprise three ' Imgtmi-’yojiis ^ circularly arranged, with the left ^ lahmni ’ 
of each' prolonged into a curved arm and the same is seen in fig. 413. 
The, same peculiarity in the elements which make up the pattern is also 
seen in a ‘ simstiha ' fig. 422, 1. c. and in figs. 421 and 422a the pattern 
consists of three ‘ Imgums ^ in the centre surrounded by six others, each 
being separated from its neighbour by a band without end, formed by 
the united ‘ lahia ' of all the ‘ lingtmsj A most ingenious and pleasing 
device. 

8. ClUSTEB OF IirmE SPHERES. Fig, 149. 

Another planetary symbol as I regard it, consists of a circle of 
eight spheres, ranged round a central one. In Mr. C. W. King^s work 
on antique gems, Plate II, fig. 4, a very similar device is figured on an 
Assyrian seal, only in this case there are but seven spheres round the 
central one, which presumably stands for the earth. If therefore the 
present symbol is planetary in its meaning, it must represent the earth 
and the seven planets of the Chaldean astrologers, ranged round some 
central object, whose meaning we have yet to discover. Now the cele- 
brated temple or, mound of the seven planets at Birs Nimroud is de- 
scribed by Sir Henry Rawlinson as consisting of seven stages each de- 
dicated to a separate planet. “The first or lowest stage 'was about two 
hundred and seventy-two feet square and twenty-six feet high, and was 
covered with bitumen to represent the sable hue of Saturn. The 
second stage was two hundred and thirty feet square and about twenty- 
six feet high, and the surface was covered with some tint resembling 
orange, to represent Jupiter. The third stage was one hundred and 
eighty feet square, and twenty-six feet high, the surface colour being red 
to represent Mars. The fourth stage was about one hundred and forty- 
six feet square and twenty-six feet high and there is reason to believe 
that it was coated with gold to represent the sun. The fifth stage was 
about one hundred and four feet square, about fifteen feet high and 
coloured light yellow to represent V'enus. The sixth stage w^as about 
sixty-two feet square, fifteen feet high and coloured dark blue so as to 
represent Mercury. The seventh stage was about twenty feet square, 
“about fifteen feet high and covered with silver^’ representing of 
eoiu'se the moon. Above the whole structure was a shrine or 
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temple, said to bave been restored by Faba-kiidtir-iiziir (Hebiicliadnez- 
zar). The central sphere therefore in the present symbol if, it is of 
planetary significance, may represent a central Holy of Holies, analogous 
to the shrine crowning the temple at Birs Fimrond, round which the 
seven planets and the earth are grouped. 

On another Assyrian gem (cylinder) figured by Mr. King (I. c. PI. 
I, fig. 1,) occur two symbols evidently embodying the same idea, m., 
seven bulls over the ball’s neck, representing the seven planets then 
worshipped, whilst the second symbol consists of a star with six rays, 
with a crescent above, wherein we see a symbol common to both 
planetary and Fature worship. As a planetary symbol it represents of 
course the seven planets, all told, whilst regarded as an embleiii of 
Fature worship it represents the two Assyrian triads, and the Celestial 
Mother or feminine principle in nature, represented by the crescent moon, 
symbol of Ashtaroth, Ishtar, or Beitis, as it was separately personified 
in the religion of Assyria. 

This symbol of eight spheres round a central one is rare in Scotland, 
but occurs prominently in two instances. This symbol constitutes the 
central ornament of the cross at Meigie, Perthshire, which tradition 
ascribes to the burial-place of Arthur’s Queen ‘ Gnaiiora,’ (S. S. S. 
Yol. I, PL LXXY). 

The same symbol also occurs on a cross at Keils, Argyleshire, 
(S. S. S. Yol. II, PL XXXII,) with a trifling addition which goes far to 
support my explanation of the central sphere in this symbol. In this 
cross the most conspicuous ornament is a circle embracing eight spheres 
ranged equiclistantiy from each other, whilst in the centre is another 
sphere, wutliin which three balls arc seen, an obvious mode, it seems to 
me of conveying the idea of central Deity. The surrouiding eight 
spheres, appear to be each ornamented with the ‘ trisJcelis^' conveying 
the idea of the heavenly orbs revolving round the throne of their maker. 

If only the first example had been known, those who are disinclined 
to admit a derivative element from paganism into the esoteric symbolism 
of these crosses, might object that the occurrence of the symbol was 
simply the result of chance, hut this idea of chance is almost nega- 
tived when a second instance occurs with a variation introduced tending 
to develop and render clearer the esoteric paganism lurking beneath. 

There is yet another design which I claim, as an extreme variant 
of the same symbol, on a stone from Brassay in Shetland (S. S. S. Yol. 
I, PL XCY.) In the centre is a sphere ornamented with an interlaced 
chain pattern. Round this sphere ai^e four almond-shaped lozenges, and 
four somewhat irregular ovals alternating with each other and all 
secminglj linked together by a chain. Tiie ‘ almonds ’ are scon blocked by 
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•kiiotf-'j eitliei' loops of ilie iiiain^ climiij oivinclependeiitJj: iutrodiicerl,. and 
ill iliese loops 1 think tliB ; same . esoteric, nieamn-g iiiaj be eoiirej'ed as 
attaches to the bars crossing the cisfcriim of Isis* 

The saiiie vaiiaiit also occurs on the Cross at Kildaltoiij ArgylesIiirCj 
(S. S. S. Yohll, PL XXXYI). . , 

9.; A RELIQUA.ET SUKEOUXDED BY SIX ‘ TaUEIXES/ Fig. 185. 

. . It. is not .very certain what the central object of this symbol is in- 
tended, for. It is probably the object of uacertain import of ng. 63, 
■wliicli may. be either a * reliquary a ‘lamp’ or an ^ altar.’ The 
* Taiiriiies ’ are simply used 'most likely as auspicious signs, as the 
^/Swasttkci^ might be, or the sign of ^ Ganesh^ by a Hindu riierehant. 
The symbol occurs on a coin in my .possession. 

10. SOEAE WHEEL WITH STEAIC4'HT BAYS. Fig. 139. 

This though, a planetary emblem has perhaps an equal claim, to be 
considered a'' Buddhist one- also by adoption. In the solar wheel the 
centre consists of a raised or solid boss or nave, whereby it may be dis- 
'tiiigiiislied from the wheel used by man for industrial .purposes, 'wlricii 
has a hollow axis, . the difference being clearly seen in fig. 143,. The 
normal number of spokes appears to he sixteen but the nu.mbex'* Taries 
from twelve to twe.iity-four, botli being multiples of four the favourite 
unit for calculation in India. It is the most prevalent, symbol on these 
coins, and one which eniphaticailj' disproves the conclusion of ThomaB 
that these symbols are the ^‘produce of purely home fancies and. local 
thought,” as this solar wheel is an extremely common symbol on terra- 
cotta whorls, dug up by Schlieniaiiii at Troy, (Schlieinanii, Troy PI. 
.XXII, fig. 329. 

The rayed sun is also met with on sculptured stones in Scotland, 
as for example on a cross near Dupplin figured in the Ilagaziae uf Art. 
Yol. YJ, poge 20, tig*. 22. 

11. S.UALL Eruiir-SPOKED IVHKEL. Fig. 140. 

This symbol is probablj^ solar also, as the axis is solid, and we can- 
not tlierefoi'e regard it as a wheel used for industrial purposes as the 

'.-wheel '.'fig..- 143. 

12. FoUIl-SrOKED WHEEL. Fig. 141. 

Bare on the coins and a variant of the last. 

13. Symbol op Mahaoev and his ‘saJdi^ (JDurga). Fig. i8(>. 

This emblem of Siva and Diirga^ so universally wors].iipped through- 
out Hindustan is rare on these coins but occurs on the reverse of one 
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iu ray possession. It is identical in esoterical meaning Tvith the enihlem 
of Baal-Peor worshipped in Canaan by Jews and CTentiles alike and is 
arnong many proofs how very ancient and widely spread were the ideas 
represented by many of the symbols found on these coins, and liow erro- 
neous were the view of Thomas that they are ail the product of ‘Mioiiie 
fancies/' 

On the antiquity of p>hallic symbolism, Inman’s 'work. ‘ Ancient 
Faiths embodied in Ancient Names ’ maj be consulted -with advantage 
(sub voce Baal-Peor). This symbol is also found in places and associated 
with objects where the uninitiated w^ould hardly except it. In the 
Magazine of Art ^ YoL YI, page 20, hg. 21, the Cross of the Kiduari Piets 
is figured. The head of the cross is formed of a circle, with a ball 
in the centre, from which four of the emblems of Baal-peor radiate, tlm 
‘ lip ’ of the symbols being directed outwards to form the arms 1 

The ^Unguni* or symbol of Baal-peor occurs, however, too commonly 
on sculptured stones in Scotland and more than general allusion. It 
occurs singly, or more commonly ‘twined,’ forming then the kspectacle 
maik ’ which seems so to have puzzled antiquaries. 

A simple ‘ lingiim ’ is seen on a stone from Eintradwell, Siither- 
landsliire, which differs in no material respect from the same symbol 
universally woi'sliipped to-day in India I and in this case it may be em- 
phatically asked, is the fortuitous and independent development of 
such a symbol in its hyperborean home, possible or reasonable. G ii- 
beriiatis arrives at a not very dissimilar conclusion from quite another 
point of view. ‘ The result of my enquiines will, perhaps, go far to 
prove that notwithstanding the vsplendour of our Christian art, and tlm 
faroe of our civilization, the basis of Italian belief has till now remained 
pagan ; so that those of onr housewives wdiO are most asBicIuous in their 
attendance at the great spectacles of the Church, and tlieir observance 
of its ritual, are at bottom, the jealous custodiers and guardians of devilish 
superstitions and pagan fables.” {Zoological Mythology, Preface, p. xxi.) 

14. Sphere within a triangle. Fig. 187. 

In esoteric signihcance this is of precisely the same impart as tlie 
last. The sphere represents the solar or male energy of Nature, widlst 
the triangle or ‘ delta ’ is an equally well understood female symbol. 

The symbol is from a coin in my possession. 

A variant of this symbol occurs on a stone at Stonehaven (S, 8. S, 
Yoh I, PL XL!,) but is rudely engraved and I hesitate to draw a,iiy 
conclusion therefrom. It is accompanied by the rude figure of a fish, 
and might possibly be intended for a scraping- tool, and used as a sign of 
his trade by, some fislie'rman. , 
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15. ,, Til EJili:' BALLS OE SEHEEES, ; Fig. 153. 

■ Tills is anotlier symbol of Nature worship ami , stands for tbe male 
, triad of the Indian religion. It also originates in tlie remotest aiitiquitj 
as it is tke precise liomologue of the next symbol .wliic'li exemplifies the 
Assyrian form of the same idea. It occurs on terra-cotta whorls f.roiii 
Troy. (Troy, Plate XX.!!, fig. 319) though on the wlioii the dots are 
farther apaii-j being ran.ged round the central perforation. In iiioderii 
times t-l'iis religions symbol has degenerated into the sig.n of a pawn- 
broker’s de:n. This, symbol occurs as the' central ornament on the Cross 
at Keils,, (S. S. S. YoL, II, PL XXXII,) and also on the cross at Kiklal- 
toii, (S. S. S. Yol II, PL XXXYI,) and the slight variant of it No.. 15d, 
(fig. 154,) .110 less than six times on the reverse ,of the same stone (PL 
XXX YII, 1. c.). This variant also occurs singly on an archaic stone at 
Ba,lneilan, Baiifishire, (S. S. S. ' YoL II, PL OIY,) where we can only 
suppose it is introduced as a symbol,, for its esoteric meaning, as it 
stands alone and does not owe ' its existeiiceto anyiiecessit-yoforiia- 
ineatatioii' or eiaboration of design., 

16. Pour spheres m a square. Fig. 163. 

This is an extremely ancient symbol and occurs like the last, on 
terra-cotta whorls at Troy (Schliemann XXII, figs. 317, 318 and 322, 1. c.) 
The four dots are differently arranged in each instance, in figs. 317 and 
318 they occupy the four arms of a cruciform figure; in fig. 322, they 
inicrvene between four curved arms radiating from the centre. In an 
extremely ancienf-^ cornelian bead from the Pan jab in iny possession, 
pierced like a bead (that i.s through its greatest diameter) and not like 
a whorl in a direction vertical thereto, there occurs in the centre a 

^ Some of these beads are figured in a short paper by myself in the Proceodinga 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for October ISHO. There ls no good series of tUeso 
most cririous beads in the British Museum, where considerable scepticism, and lack 
of information still exi.sfcs thereon, and the assertion of mine tliat the pattern is 
engraved in the stone previous to the application of the pignient i.s regarded by Mr. 
l'r:uiks as ^ Unfortunately for this verdict founded on negative 

groiiiul, I have speeiiiieiis showing undoubtedly that suck ivas the course pux’saed, 
though not perhaiis universally, and I take the present opportunity of reiterating the 
assertions made by myself t’sventy years ago, though they do not seem to have 
penetrated sufficiently deep for acceptance in quarters where such knowledge niiglit 
liave been looked for. I specially commend the note, appended to iny paper on these 
heads to 3Ir. Frank’s notice, befoi'e he commits himself to the idea of tlieir being 
not older than the 15th century. I am aware that agates can be variously stained 
by chemical solutions and otherwise, and the art may have been known to some 
extent by the makers of those beads, but nothing can invalidate the fact, that on 
some beads, the pattern has been also first cut into stone. 
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Staff wxin aArERAL sfijnciKCfeEs. Fig. 136. 


Tins symbol I regard as a modillecl form of the rarlnnens Tf • 
common on the coins and is in reality tlm f- fi It is very 

a.ssiimes on them the wlmlo i .• ^ ^ Caducous usually 

cotton, blit beneath Avhicb it is iiotTa I'csemblaiice to a bale of 

cmlncevs rearranged. of ‘be 

fallen into desrtn?e'''i.f JnrS'tritT^es^’’ f 

oflifeMabadev, whose worship is !till to the lord 

that the emblem had become identidod witiril f 

■n-iuch to the vnlfffir mav not In™ >, ^ ® powers of healing, 

in question, yet eren .so it connected witli the deity 

on the rod would have been suffieienrt-f 0^?®°^°'! that the serpents 
emblem in a land ndmre tlm is 
religion and in particular with the culi 

E. r^f 

cerned with its Asiatic representative fK T.- con- 

Hindns tlio utmost resDect h anion 

association, and should the continued stiourn of 

village be regarded as n.desimW:, 0 ?“ ;::,? T, 

of oixrs to lead to the denih f i /-i this Aah 1/uf 

is inveigled or ceremonionslv coerol? toto ent 

which is then transported for some dist. . earthen pot, 

animal is liberated* ' ' j^tngle where the 
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18, Crescent im.A fileeb,- with:-a- ' Tiurine ’ ok each side. , Fig, 179. , 

This, is , a very interesting symbol, as exhibiting the i^elationsliip or 
.traBsitioii between, ' Planet worship and ISFatiire wvorsliip, or -Sivaurn-.. 
The c.resc 0 nfc may either represent the moon, viewed simply as a pla- 
netary object ol worship, or as a s^^mbol of the moist or female principle 
ill nature, and as such carried on. the forehead of Siva (.as on the gold 
coins of . Fam Beva) in right of his consort or soldi: The pillar is 
of coii.rse an emblem of Maliadei\ Siva or OIci'o and as such may^ be also, 
rcgaixled as equally a solar emblem, the snn, the great vivifjdng power 
in nature being the prototjrpe of that deity, while the ^ Taurme ' ■ is 
simply a diifereiit expression of the same idea. Among other facts well- 
laiowii but little dwelt on by modern Hierophants is that Solomon 
erected in front of the temple, dedicated to the national Grod of the Jews, 
two pillars, which have been the source of .much perplexity, not to say 
sorrow in the breasts of the orthodox, and it seems to me by no means 
iniprobabie that Sj'mbol 18 essentially represents one of these pillars. 
Whether the two were precisely alike, we do not knowq but from their 
possessing different names, it is probable there wmre corresponding 
though perhaps slight differences between them. On the left stood 
^ Boaz* a word indicating ^ sti'ength/ and there can be no possible hesita- 
tion in identifying a pillar thus named with the emblem of Baal or 
Maliaclev. The pillar on the right was ‘ JacJiin ' one of whose meanings 
(to choose the least offensive one) is ‘ stability ’ which is a feminine 
attribute, attaching, equally with fertility, to mother earth the great 
proto-parent of all. The present symbol exactly represents the idea 
sought to be perpetuated by Solomon’s Boaz and Jachio,” and those 
celebrated pillars may therefore have been similar and paired, to re- 
present the equality of the male and female principles in Hature, or 
may have slightly differed from each other as their differeut, and very 
symbolical names suggest their ha-vdng done. 

The two ® Taurines ’ in the present symbol are mere repetitions of 
the idea embodied in the central pillar. 

19. Four ‘Tatjeikes ’ united together in CBnciuoEM fashion. Fig. Idl, 

This symbol is a mere variant of FTo. 64, (fig. 160) only in this ease 
four ‘ Taurines ’ are united in place of two. It is a common nature- 
worship symbol on these coins. 

In the catalogue of Greek and Scythie coins in the British Masciim, 
PI. XXVIII, fig. 16, on a coin of JlooerJces, Ohro^ (that is, Maliadev or 
Siva) is represented carrying a wheel, which is an unusual symbol on 
these coins, but clearly points to the solar attributes of the god. 
Another peculiarity of Ohro on these coins is, that wdicro he is repre- 
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A SPHERE SCEEODKDED BY SEYEl' OYL-HEADS. 


Fie. 96. 


ims symbol is not mentioned by TJjonioq Imf i t 

unaccompanied by any other on a rectanri! x T 

my possession, weighing 175 grains from iLitl Pimli 

central boss, supporting seven equidistant and • i I* consists of a 

shaped like the Greek letter ‘phi’ withFhe ^ 

This shortened ‘phi’ as I Lve tern ' l ^fa’oke cut off. 

,»w i«„u on -u 

iScbliemann call ‘owl's bead’ nnrl irlrt-,+ v / - i ^loy, wbicb 

227). This symbol Xo. 20 may h^e 1 1 , P' %' 

surrounded by the seven planeF, whose 

be implied by the stroke connectino- each witl, H,-! F ^ 'F 
further consider the symbol as an esoteric .illnsioii to ^ 11 ^ 11 ?' 
perty .and attributes of the number seven donl H ^ n pro- 

on ftc^umnber of the planets recognised l^ ChahlFrFalS::;^' 

A,.,,-™ .n,l E«vp,, f„. .t ,L° UlSU,.) 

to qnestion. IViien Hoah constructed hig srk sovon U 

selected to enter therein, and seven dn,v«’ = - . n 

tlicir places, and after seven months the wlide happy tueni into 

settled on term j?r»ia. Seven were tlici t-no . . n f ^ ^ once more 

f.mioo foretold by tho bed of kine .rfteraUUUf 

nore .,„ br„ebe. of tb, tenrp,. o.«d.ogtiok:::r“ 
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Tmich-^murleed- eoms of Mmdmlan^ 

eaeli kind ofTcretl ,afc the clediGatioTi of ihe ark. Semi were the pkmefcs 
worslii]'>ped in dial de&a' and seTen the days' of the week. Scren was tJie 
number of tlic Pleiades, seven the. Chanipioiis of Cluistendoni, the sages 
of Greece, the sleepers of Ephesus, arid:t.iie Sishis of IliiKiustaii* Holy 
was the seventh ,da;y . in.' Hesiod’s Calender {a.moiig others) fo.r thereo.n 
LfAo gave birth .to Apollo. Seven times, did the t'linefiii swans (as Chilli- 
liificliiis tells ns in his Hymn to Delos') circle .round the head of the 
goddess ill her travail, and seven strings, in comineraoratioii thereof did 
her son attach to . his lyre.' Seven ivas.the niirnber of .the gntes of Thebes 
and the warriors who attempted to sack that city. Seven were the 
female captives, secon.d in beauty to Argive tielen alone, whom Aga- 
iiieniiioE . preferred to Achilles to win liis forgiveness, and , seven the 
folds of to'iigli bulls’ hides wd'iich fenced the. heart of Telamoiiiaii. AJax« 
Seven were the horses of Snrja and the .Princesses in the Indian tale 
of ‘ Punckliin,’ but the examples might be iiiiiltiplied , indefinitely we.re 
it' necessary, and we may even trace the idea in s'ncli larger totalS' as 
the appointed span of man’s days, and the seven hundred wi'ves. o..£ 
Soloiiion. 

Without therefore seeking for .more positive indications .whether 
this symbol bears a planetary reference or some other religions or esoteric 
allusion, ive may feel certain it is not fortiiitoiisly septiforin in design, 
hut intent ionally framed, wdtli reference in some way orlDther to that 
mystical nninber which seems to 'dog the. student, through the mazes of 
history, niythoiogj and folk-lore alike. 

21. A * Stupa’ co:^iposed of two ob thee'e H'Emispheb.:ioal C.ells. Pig. 47. 

The simple stupa is of rare occurrence on these coins, but the 
variants thereof to be enumerated below are among the commonest 
symbols after perhaps the ‘ solar wheel.’ 

Regarding the attidbution of certain of these S 3 miboIs to Biicldliist 
ideas .'Mr. Tiionias r’emarks in- his essay on ‘‘Ancient 'Weights,” Ntmtis- 
Quata Orientalia Part I, p. 58. “ So also amongst tlie numerous symbols 

or esoteric monograms that have been claimed as specially Buddhist, 
there is not one that is absolutely and conclusively an oidgina-tioii of or 
emanation from that creed.” Row this assertion is altogether too Iiy- 
percritical to merit complete acceptance, though it m.ay be partially 
true. The Cross is an emblem by common consent of Christians, allowed 
to be symbolical of their faith, yet if we accept the above conclusion of 
Mr. Thomas, it would cease to have any claim to be so regarded, be- 
cause, long anterior to Cbristianity it -was an esoteric emblem of a 
difereiit cliaracter, or if we put aside this argument, still the instrument 
used by the Romans anteriorly to the birth of Christ for the pmiisliment 
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of malefactors, cannot in any sense be regarded as originating in his 
teaming, the definition whereby Mr. Thomas would .seemto exchide the 
clam of many Buddhist emblems, to that name. To assort, however, 
that now-a-days the Cross has no title to be regarded as a Christian em- 
blem is such obvious pedantry, that a similar contention against the 
acceptance of Buddhist symbols may be equally rejected on similar 
grounds. Again Mr. Thomas adds “The Boddhi tree was no more 
o.s.sentianj Buddhist than the Assyrian sacred tree or the Hebrew grove, 
or the popularly venerated trees of India at large.” Now this again is 
confounding two wholly different matters, since the Assyrian tree and 
the Hebrew ‘ grove ’ have no vegetable individuality save iu the name 
preposterously bestowed on them by euphemistic pedants, but are sym- 
bols of Nature worship homologous with the ‘Slstnm’ of Isis or the 
‘ liiigum’ of Mahadev, while the trees reverenced by Buddhists in India, 
Ceylon, or Burma, owe their sole claim to respect to their historic fa.s 
believed) association with events in the life of Buddha. Despite there- 
fore the expressed opinion of so great an authority as 3Ir. Thomas, there 
are, 1 think good and sufficient grounds for still regarding some of these 
symbols as Buddhist in conception and significance. 

The stupa is represented either by three semicircles, one of which 
rests on the other two or with an additional row below, making six semi- 
circles in all. That these are regarded as so many crypts or relic 
chambers in posse, is proved by those e.vamples in which each division or 
chamber is seen occupied by a reliquary, shaped like a dice box, or the 
small Indian drum, called ‘ dag-dagi used by itinerant leaders of bears 
and monkeys. Besides the simple stupa, this symbol has many variants. 

22. ‘ SlUPA ’ WITH DOG OH THE SUMMIT, Pig. 49. 

In this symbol a dog is seen standing on the sfijpa in an energetic 
attitude as though barking. What the precise meaning of the dog is in 
this situation, it is not easy to say. Mr. Thomas gives several figures of 
a dog, but strange to say, does not sliow one in connection with the stiqxi, 
which is so generally the case, as to seem the rule though it ofteu" 
happens that but a trace of the stupa is preserved, and If have cer- 
tainly never seen a case where the dog was so figured as to render it 
certain that he was not represented as standing on a stupa. Mr. Thomas 
speaks of the animal as the “objectionable dog” and elsewhere as a 
“playful puppy, ” hut it may be questioned if the dog was regarded ' as 
objectionable by those who placed its image on the stupa, or if it was 
merely introduced as a playful puppy without any ulterior significance. ' 

The figure of a dog in connection with a Buddhist siapa recalls to 
mind the use to which the animal was put iu the bleak highlands of Asia. 
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as tlie pi^feTeBtial forn.i of 'Sepulfeure, OTer oxposiiFe to bircls ' and 'wiM' 
be,astSj, in tlie case of decea:Sed monks, or per,so'iis of position in TMbet* 
Strange and korrible'* as it maj seem 'to iis to be de 'toured bj domestic 
dogSj trained and bred for tbe purpose, it .was tlie most lio,noiirabie form 
of burial among T,Mbe tan Bnddbists. 

One of tile most beantifui legends tliat tbe folk lore of any land can, 
produce, is that in wMcb tbe noble Y-udfdstliir tabes liigli groaiicl o,n be- 
half of tills anl'nial, and actually refuses to enter the heaven of Indr a 
unless permitted to take the dog 'witb Mm, wbicli bad attached itself . to 
the hero and bis party during their last sorrowful march to.getber 
tlirougb the forest. The hero would not abandon to death and starva- 
tion on the mountain side his four-footed companion even to enter 
heaven, and his courageous behaviour on behalf of his humble attendant 
was rewarded by the discovery that it was nO'mo',rtal dog, but the great 
* Yama\ himself in guise of that animal, who thereupon, as a reward for 
his constancy permitted Yudhistliir alone to enter IndnYs heaven wdthout 
undergoing the common doom of death. 

We may compare the medigeval legend of the knight •who passed 
triumphantly through a similar ordeal, and refused to enter heaven, 
while the soul of the frail woman with wdioin he had sinned was com- 
mitted to penal fires, and liis self-abnegation w^as rewai-ded by the 
pardon of the partner of his sin, but beautiful as this old legend is, it 
does not approach in pathos and high sentiment the Hindu legend of 
Yudhistliir and his dog. As a symbol of ‘ Yama ’ therefore, the dog 
may figure above the st'W£a ; or the dog may represent the Yedic bitch 
Saraind^ the messenger of Indra ; and as the dog is standing on the 
stupa ill a position often occupied by the crescent moon, we have a 
strong confirmation of a surmise on other grounds, by Guberuatis that 
Saramd is merely “another impersonation of the moon (Zoological 
Mythology by Angelo do Gubernatis, YoJ. II, page 21). 

23. ‘StL'Pa’ with peacock: oi? the top. Fig. 50. 

In this case too we have an animal connected with Indra watching 

0-... 

* The direst extremity which the wretched Priari conjured hid in imagination 
as following Troy’s darkest hour, was to be eaten by his own dogs on his own 
■■threshold. , ■ ■ , , 

On me at last the ravening dogs shall feed, 

Wlien by some foeman’s hand, by sword or lance, 

My soul shall from my body be divorced ; 

Those very dogs w%ich I myself have bred. 

Fed at my table, guardians of my gate, 

Shall lap mj blood and over-gorged shall lie 

E’en on my threshold.’* Iliad SXII, 66. Lord Derby’s translation. 
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over tlie ‘ stupa.' As the peacock yearly sheds and renews his rforions 
plumes there may possibly lie hidden an esoteric allusion to a life beyond 
he grave, but it is more probable that it is used simply as an emblematic 
animal, being covered with spots, in which one brand of the Aryan family 
saw the eyes of the unfortunate Argus, while in India the same spots 
would represent the yigmata’ with which Indra was covered when the 
sain s cni’se fell on him. The peacock is, however, appropriately sacred 

to Indra, from the loud cries with which it greets and seems to call for 
tiie ram. ■ 

24. SlPPA ’ WITH A EELIQUAET (OE lAMP) IN EACH CHAMBEE. Fig. 48. 

inten^p/r^ chamber of^this sfei>a, is seen, what I apprehend may be 

intenaed for a reliquary, shaped like the small ludian drum, called ‘ dag- 
dy^ acd used by itinerant leaders of bears and monkeys. In the 
stupas of Afghanistan described in Ariana Antigua and other works 
no less than in those in India opened by Sir A. Cunningham there 
generally exists a relic chamber in the centre, containing a box of 
stone (steatite) or metal, in which a relic of some sort fs deposited 
together with a few gems and coins both gold and copper, and some- 
times an inscribed slip of gold. 

These objects may, however, represent lamps as General Sir A. 
unmngham informs me that the stwpa of Barhnt was “honeycombed 
with small rnches all round evidently for lamps.” This latter supposi- 
tion is supported by the fact that each compartment of the stupa is 

The shape of the enclosed vessel certainly however supports the former 
supposition, as Indian lamps are ail shallow. 

25. Stupa with ceesce??t the top. Fig, ..p 127 
This* is the most general mode of representing this structure and 

refe 7 ’^7 ^ planetary one. The crescent may, however 

refei to Mahixdev, Lord of life and death, who is represented win, +1 ’ 
crescent moon on his forehead in ric^ht we imv ^ /f * “ 

T> 1 ° Pi^esume of his consort or 

Sahh . larUh also of course represents IsUar of the Assyrian relirion 

(le ffl-escnt Bo«. rep,e..nM tehM hi, ,h«ldm. mna ht 

^ Til© oiminssjon of iHo cp6f?f*GT>!h nwiari hi * 
reader is requested to correct. accidental enror wMoh the 
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OoHsicleriDg how . commonl j ' tlie ■ crescent ' .moon ■ is associated witli 
the: ^ stti^a* on these coins, it 'does seem most strange that in his article 
ill the Orient. Mi\ Thomas should thus express himself. Under 

Class A (heavenly bodies) in the engraving seem most the single re- 
presentation of the Snn ; no' other planet or denizen of an Eastern 
sky is rejected in early .Indian miiit-symbo'Iization.^* ..Ueitlier is, the 
difficulty rendered less remarkable by any alternative explanation of the 
crescent being given, by Thomas, either when met with aboiTe the ^ stu^a ^ 
.or .in combination with the snn in symbol Uo. 3. (See fig. '128). 

.2,6. ‘Stupa’ WITH A TREE .GROWING OUT OP THE TOP. Fig. 52. ' 

In this symbol a tree is represented as growing out from the centre 
of a stni^a and replacing its 'terminal chamber. ’Whether any particiilar 
tree is intended is not easy to say, hut the. symbol represents what nmst 
in India have often been noticed with regard to these structures, 
the growth from out of them of a large tree, often to their considerable 
injury, and this idea is perhaps intended to be conveyed by the topmost 
chamber being missing. The tree, however, seems to resemble more near- 
ly the troublesome but vivacious ‘ rather than any specimen of 

the more lordly ^ ficus. ^ 

27, Central SPHERE suppoPvTiNG THREE ^ Chatras^ ‘umbrella^s’ or 
BROAD- ARROWS.’ Fig. 91. 

This symbol would appear to be Buddhist, but tinged wdth solar or 
Nature- worship symbolism. It consists of ihree ‘ chairas ’ or umbrellas 
radiating from a central boss or sphere. Thomas calls these symbols 
collectively “ mystic circles ” which does not explain much. The 
* cliatra ’ is of course a royal emblem, and is at the present day seen over 
every Pagoda in Burma. In some coins of a later date than the 
present it is also represented on the top of the as in those of the 

Kimandas. It is hardly distinguishable from the ‘ broad-arrotu ’ (so 
called) vrhich is in use in England to mark ar tides the property of 
Government, and -which must rather be considered as related to the 
‘ cliatra ’ or royal Buddhist emblem, than to the classic weapon of Bobin 
Hood. 

This symbol has many variants, the simplest or initial form being 
the present No. 27 which is rather rare. The same type of symbol also 
occurs in the lowest stratum at Troy 23 feet below ihs surface on terro.- 
cotta whorls mixed with stone implements. In this archaic form of the 
symbol the apex of the ^cliatra ’ is directed inwards instead of outwards, 
and the solar nature of the inner disk on which the ‘ ’ rest (as 

it were topsy-turvy) is placed beyond doubt by the numerous radiating 
lines surrounding it. (Schlieman’s Troy, page 80.) 
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28. Symbol 27 WITH THESE wTKETETOe BA Kg. 92 , 

In this variant the ‘clja^ros’ are separa 
balls, ^ and the antiqnity of this form of th« 
identical pattern being found in Trov, only thi 
Schlieman calls them) are ranged on the terra-cc 
of threes (Schlieman’s Troy, Plate XLIII, fio- 
symbols used in Troy with those j- 

product of pui’e liome fancies and local 
prehensible donees composed of lines, 
depart from Nature’s forms.” (Fum. Orient. Ancient Indian 

'^anther oTScS; S cle:Tl ^ 

coins wUoLh.^« 00™ l ^ ” “ “J 

.» known, a,o „o«™e ot L 

open question. pantbei must remain an 

29 . Symbol 27 with thbee INTEETB^Mxe ■ Taurines: Pig. 94 . 

An essentially planetary or Fature-worshin symbol 
copper corns found by Sir A, Cunningham at Era! occurs on 

30 . Symbol 27 with thebe ‘ Taurines ’ ih shielbs oe ovale. Kg. 98. 

31 . Symbol 27 with three ieteeveyieg semi-ciecle.s. K-. 93 

.Mck” “ :r ‘i']; 

represented on these coins. ^ commonly thus 

32. S,... 0 L 27 w„H 


ed. . py .tiaree' interyeniiig 
STUibol is proved b j... tliis 
balls ■ and: ‘'^ arrows ’’ (as 
ta whorls iu fours i,nstead 
458).: , This, identity of 
impressed on the pimch-marked coins 

. .. . „ . „<m, their -local 

piimitive .puneh-dies appear do : have, heen, the 

thought,." until we reach- ineorn- 
,, angles and" circles, whieli, clearly 
— - — h , Weights, . 
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man’s Troj^' p. ' 313^, ig. 227),' . A Tariant of tlie saine ' design is seen 
carried in tiie .liancls of tlie 'principal figures in tlie bas-relief at ' Boglmr- 
kenij representing' scenes, in Hittite .Mstorj. , Fig. 258. (See E“atiirefor 
Marcb. 1888, p. 51.3), and another variant is found, on 'a Sculptured Stone 
in Scotland at Elgin. Fig. 276, 

34. Human, FIGUEE.S. Fig. 1. 

. ■ .The liniiiaii figure is perhaps most usually represented by a group 
consisting of a man on the right and two -women on the left. Tlie male 
figure li.as two fillets projecting behind his head, which probably indicate 
royal rank. The women sometimes clasp each other’s hands, or else stand 
a little apart, and their hair is repre.sented as fastened up behind the head 
into a projecting knot or ‘bun,’ the same mode of Tuearing the hail’ 
being also seen on the Kunmida coins. 

35. An Elephant to the eight. Fig. 10. 

The elephant is an extremely common object on these coins anci 
is usually turned to the right. There is very little variation in the 
treatment of the device, though Thomas figures an example with a 
number of ‘ Tatmnes ’ round it by way of border. 

36. A HAND IN A SQUARE, DISPLAYING FOUR FINGERS. Fig. 7. 

This is not a very uncommon symbol, but wFat it refers to is not 
very evident. Every one familiar with India must remember the two 
little foot marks, carved in stone or marked with red paint, on the spot 
•where some devoted wife bade earth adieu as she ascended the pyre, 
which was soon to consume her husband’s body and her own. Can it 
be, that this is the hand of a ^ sail ’ in the act of distributing the last 
gifts to her relatives ere she mounted the fatal pyre ? In some cases 
all the five fingers are displayed (as in Thomas’ plate J. A. S. B., 1865, 
Pi. XI), but the surrounding square is there wanting. 

37. A Bhinoceros. Fig. 13. 

The rhinoceros is rare on these coins, and in both the figures given 
by Thomas (J. A. S. B,, 1865, PL XI), the horn, though undoubtedly be- 
longing to this animal, yet makes an unnaturar curve forwards. The 
species intended is probably B. Sondaicus^ the lesser one-horned rhino- 
ceros, which at the date of these coins was probably found over the 
entire peninsula, and so late as Baber’s time was hunted and killed by 
arrows and speai’s, in the Punjab, where it has long since been extermi- 
nated. On one copper coin in my own possession, the forepart of an 
animal is re|)resented, which undoubtedly is intended for a rhinoceros. 
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38. HrapED Bull, couchant befobe the stmbol gf Mahadev. Bio- 15 

jifiSSBiSSSS 

"fj” “rin'eT " ““ “ j- 

b „ ares ot a bovine type may reter to that animal Spp 

coins of Eunanda’ J. A. S b’ 1886 pt, /t 

oe.io», 7.lrs;^£r:fTT°’ 

Pal-lip™ Mr. Ehj. D.ridi rL^k. -.'S Z f *, “ 

to Yirk.. is crl™, ,rs„ a, sk.ns Wl. r"" 

concbant like the bull on the coin” Tbp pp f a ^l^ich are 

this i.n. .-ideal., „i,tets rfZ pri.te .rdt?,„T^^ 

oerl™ Ita ttal in Hindnsten He Lotoil ijlt tt‘ eSle“ S T™ 

hiB appropriate ' mhan; as ' Gamda ’ is of Fw/m?/ ^ ^ ' 

from proving that the temple belongs to YMnu, the four coucha^^ bulls 
would seem indisputably to prove its dedication to iSim ^ ^ 

paper on the snake symbol in Tmlii. 
tWs out the ingenious query, if the prominent hump on the back of 
the Indian bull may not have led to the selection of that anim-,1 « fi, ^ 
mhan of Siva from the resemblance of the hump to one of th ^ 
nary symbols of the god a dark round stone and^ tbi 
truth in the idea. The material knowledg: ;fl^^ “ ^ 

nnsympathetic spirit of Western culture blinds us and den ' ! 

the capacity for viewing trivial objects in the light in which 
^nted themselves to untutored men in the childhood o-' f1 <T 

Gubematis remarks in reference to the genesis of TnvH%.° 

solar and atmospheric phenomena: “When faith was^^mi-r'^lT^^ 
science did not e^st, such illusions must have been continual ^aW 

otter writers) the Tribal name for these coin’s, in “pkcS of = 

issued them, but liaviug used the term EunandiVs I orof 

still retamiug it, > P this esplauatioD.) 
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ing entlmsiasm or fear in the breasts of onr ingennons forefaibers, ^ho 
lived m the open air with their herds of cattle, and stood with earth 
and sky in constant relation, and in continual communion. We busy 
dwellers in great cities, held back by a thousand social ties, oppressed by 
a thousand public or private cares, never happen to raise our eyes to- 
wards the sky, except it be to consult it on the probability of fine or 
wek weather; but evidently tliis is not sufficient to enable us to com- 
prehend the vast and complicated epic poem transacted in the heavens ” 
iZoohgioal Mythohgy,^ Preface p. xxiv). To give an actual instance 
of tins cliild- like, simplicity m men far removed from tlie primitive times 
pictured by Gubernatis, we haye only to turn to tbe memoirs of Ben- 
yenuto Cellini and peruse his account of a Salamander he saw when 
quite a boy. A father of the present day who fancied he saw a Sala 
mander, basking in tbe fire under the kettle, would probably seize a 
pair of tongs with the view of securing such a curiosity for the local 
M^eum, but this is what Cellini’s father did in similar circumstances - 
When I was about five years of age, my father happened to be in a 
little room in which they had been washing and where there was a good 
oak fire burning : with a fiddle in Ms hand he sang and played near the 
fire, the weather being exceedingly cold. Looking into the fire, he saw 
a little animal resembling a lizard, which lived and enjoyed itself in the 
hottest flames. Instantly perceiving what it was, he called for my 
sister and after he had shown ns the creature he gave me a box on the 
ear : I fell a-crymg, while he, soothing me with his caresses said ” My 
dear child, I do not give you that blow for any fault you have committed 
but that you may remember that the little lizard which you see in the 
fire IS a Salamander: a creature which no one that I have heard of ever 
beheld before.” So saying, he embraced me, and gave me .some money.” 
But as it takes a strenuous effoit for the unaccnstomed swimmer to dive 
to any depth, so it costs ns a severe, and generally fruitless effort to 
penetrate mentally the oceanic depths of medimykl credulity, wLn 
sacred hooks and sacred myths were composed by earnest men ’of the 
type of Cemni’s father who would haye probably gone to tbe stake 
rather than admiii that there was no real Salamander seen bj him what 
ever but only the creation of his own fancy I 

39. Humped Bull codohant befoed a ^ Taurine,^ Fig. 16. 

This is an interesting example of the interchangeable character of 
he symbols of Mxthraism and Kature worship or Sivaism. In India 
the humped bull is the ‘vaJian’ of Siva alone, but in the MithmiV 
religion of Peraia, the bull represents the sun, so that the present sy'm- 
hol IS capable of appealing either to the worshipper of Miihra or Mahadev 
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^is dualism was douMess not umnieutional and found imitators in the 
cst, in the case of those astute and religious men the Popes of Rome 
w len they converted the statues of Olympian* deities into objects of 

Umistian woi’sliip. ■ 

‘‘Till Peter’s keys some cliristened Joye adorBj 
And, Pan to Moses lends his pagan iioni ; 

See graceless Yenus to a Yirgin turned 
. Or Phidias. broken, and Apelles burned, Biinciad, Book III, : 

40. A. "My JjGuxo {Portax picttis). Mg, 25. . , ^ 

Ihis IS an an^al which has short straight horns, and is not humped 
like the Indian Bull. It is probably intended for the nylghao, an 
animal considered by the Hindus as allied to the bull and equally 
Thomas ^ ^ common symbol on the coins and is unnoticed by 

41. Hake iisr the moon. Mg. 21. 

This pretty conceit, though by no means rare, is not mentioned by 
Thomas It refers of course to the relation in Hindu mvthology be- 
tween the Moon and Hare, the mythical hare being undoubtedly the 
moon.^ Gnhernatis quotes one Buddhist legend in which the liare is 
descrioed as having been translated to the moon, as a reward for its 
having hospitably bestowed on Indra, in guise of a pilgrim, its own 

flesh to eat, no other food being available. (^Zoological Mythology, 

Vol. IJ, jmge 79). ^ 

42. Goat eeowsixg on a vise. Fio- 20 

This animal is not named by Thomas, but figured by him next to 
the rhinoceros, and also as a leopard, in the last figure of line 6 bnt 
on a coin in my possession the animal is provided with two strLi^ht 
horns and two very conventional or round ears, and below it, is figured 
a kid with the same conventional round ears, hut no horns. The un- 
right staff in front of it, with berries clown each side (fio- 70 ) f mav re 
present a vine, conventionally, in which case the goat is probably re-' 
preseuteci in the act of browsing on the vine as goats are fond of doino- 
liie symbol in fact illustrates tlio.so lines in Ovid’s Fasti : 

* The tomb of Sannazarius, the poet, wlio died m 1530 w.as oruamonted wbT. 

statues of Apollo and Falks with the Gorgon’s head : tlic-so figures were subsequent- 
ly ulcered m the prevailmg fashion of the period, into figures of David and Judith • 
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,, '“:Eode, caper, ^Titem I- tamen - 1 ) 111 . 0 ,, 'cmn staMa ad aram 
, In taa'qnod spargi cornua ■possit erifc.^’ 

Indian -goats displaj ,, two-\tjpes of liorn, a : straiglit liorn of , tlie 
.^ niarklior* tjpe {Capra Falconsri), ■ and , a curbed liom like that of tlie 
Hilgiiiri * wild sheep ’ of sportsmen,- (Ilemitragus hylocrimyS) C T.h© 
peculiar round ears, maj. ha intended to represent an artidei a! shape, 
imparted to . them as a mark of o'^wnership, - as to this day goats’ ears ars' 
some times cat for that purpose. Specmiens exist in the British, Masenm, 
a,iid in my own collection. ' 

43. A Kid. Fig. 2*2. 

There seems no reasonable doubt that this animal is intended for 
the young of the goat placed above it -on the coi,n, the youthful look of, 
the kid being well conveyed, -and its ears being of the -saiae conventional 
shape as those already described of fig.- 20. , It , is' probable therefore 
that two distinct ‘ punches ' were employed, the ^ kid ’ being struck 
whei’ever room was available for it. The coin is in my posse.ssion and 
I -have noticed only I think another example in the British- -Muse iim. 

44. The Civet-cat, (Viverra zihetha. The ^ Katas ^ of India). Fig. 27, 

This is probably one of the animals which Thomas calls a ** leo- 
pard,’* which animal I have failed to recognise on the coins, at least 
with any certainty. The animal occurs several times and in all the 
better preserved saTQj)les, it is represented with a lengthened snout 
quite unlike the rounded face of any feline animal. The ears too are 
rounded, patulous and connivent qnite unlike those of the dog, bub on 
the whole, imparting to the elongated head the appearance of the civet- 
cat. On some coins a small animal wirdi long ears, is introduced just 
in front of the nose of the civet-cat, whose action seems to be arrested, 
and to represent that animal as seizing the hare, or as pausing in the 
act of scenting it. If we suppose the hare to he a foolish young leveret, 
there is not too much disparity of size between it, and the large civet- 
cat of India which in my opinion the larger animal is intended to re- 
present. 

45. A Paisttheh (?) Fig, 19. 

This animal has not been noticed by me on any of these coins 
One of the animals so called by Thomas (fig. 20) is undoubtedly a goat 
and possesses horns I The other (%. 19) so regarded by Thomas is pro- 
bably a * katas \ 

46. A ^ gliarial ’ seizing a liilsa,^ Fig. 30. 

The first and second objects figured by Thomas Kiim. orioiir. 1. c., 
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line 7 refer ericlently to one and the same snbject, ^hieh though nnf 

Flamed by the anthor is snffioiently clear to a^y ;ne familiar til Z 

minZ’ ° incident it is intended to convey The 

lainy season in Bengal we may suppose to be at its hein-ht. t!.e mid ’'- 
sun pouring down its intense rays, (‘ raining fire > as the na^vis tCi 

= -re 

in nZr/.;T. ™;7SV?“ 

r:7f.ta77 

r7n^r\~-“^ 

to tiio SGa. -A-gciinst tins poworfiil • i* t 

the ‘ Mlsa’ (PJvn^r, /T 7 T> ^7 Stieani, that pnnce of Indian fish, 

ZJZ ■ ’ to ^to its war from the 

ea to the spaing pound in the upper reaches of the river aid oie ^ 

he penis that beset its path, is the incident depicted on the coin. Sud- 
denly, at our feot almost, as we 0*370 down at-i fi-. • - i? 
bank, against which the main stream of therivp^'^^'^l-^°™ 
at once seen to he that of a ‘ Z Tl 

t Its pws a fine hilsa is seen held well clear of the water The 
_ Msa IS seized and held much as a pike is said to seize itl pre; S 
IS transversely and after a bite or two is swallowpri , i +i > “at 

.noBSter disnppea™ noi..tal7 ™ 77 7 

h.. b.e, ...ow „r .k“ 7 ,7777,°'“'” 

eoclenL cosfiniiir -^as "nrohoPlTr -nrf i ^ ^ lioiiglit omnes 

Ganges valley and may have led to si * ® ®a,riier settlers in the 
certr of iffe, a dolSne ^ 
alike, being perpetuated for its moral on these larlyloilZ'' 

47 . A PTTHOS OE KOCK-SXAKE IXCtJBATlJrO HEE EGGS. Bio- 99 

long 

remarkable peenliarity of the Python inenbai/no- hlr ells ZSl fu 
recent years naturalists were wont till 

fact was established beyond cavil bv tl^ ^ laoredulity, till the 

Gardens in London. Thrdesim the t 

being intended for a snake, folded round on itseZ Zi 7 
of the head suggests the python j, - P®®itoar shape 

o& o pyinon being the snake intended. Within 
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tiie^foids of tl2e:l30cly are two oval ■objects, wMcIi can liardlj be^ meant to 
represent anjtliing’ .but' eggs, and if ■ this „ interpretation is not accepted^ 
I a,m, c|iiite at a loss to suggest anj other, but I feel convinced the, above 
is the correct one. ' 

,48. A Cobra, (Waja tripudimis). Mgs. 31, 32. 

' , .IN’either this sjmboi' or tbe last is mentioned by Thomas, nor .does it 
appear, ,tO' be co,mmoii on the coins, but on two specimens in mj posses- 
sion, what appears to be a hooded snake i,s seen, though not very well 
preserved. Considering the part the Cobra plays in Hindu mytliology, it 
.is rather cnrions it is not of more frequent occurrence, being sacred' to, 
and symbolical of Yislvi-m and Siva alike. The Cobra is perhaps 
introduced as a fortunate and auspicious symbol, just as a snake in 
brass ■ is used as a canopy for idol shrines or altars at the present day, 
and which snake is furnished with one or a pluralitj of heads. Dr. 
Eajendralala Mitra, 0. I. E., once informed me that a respectable 
Hindu family of good position in Bengal referred a certain reverse of 
fortune which overtook it, to the fact that in i-epairing the old family 
mansion, a number of Cobras which from time immemorial had occupied 
quarters below the basement of the biiikling, had been dislodged, and 
either dispersed or destroyed. It may seem strange that a Hindu should 
not only tolerate but derive satisfaction from the presence of so danger- 
ous a guest in his abode, but I believe the zenial tie thus established 
between the reptile and man is rarely dissolved through any misconduct 
on. the part of the former. I can quite believe, that as bees are said to 
recognise persons they are in the habit of seeing about their hives, so 
the Cobras in a house, may learn to recognise their protectors, and 
moreover the occupants of the premises knowing what sort of animals 
were about the place at night, would act with all necessary care in 
consequence. 

The peaceful and iinvindictive and nnaggressive disposition of the 
Cobra appears to be recognised not only in Bengal, but among the 
Karens in Burma who have, of course, a legend to account for it. Once 
on a time the Great Father summoned the reptile tribes befoi^e him to 
interrogate them as to how they would behave towards man, for in tliose 
days all snakes were poisonous. The Python replied haugbtiiy that he 
slioiikl act as he pleased, for which aiTogance he was driven into the 
■water, which quickly wmshed awmy his poison a'jid all his descendants 
have been liarmless ever since. The Cobra, however, replied that he 
would not bite man, without provocation sufficient to bring teai’S into 
his eyes, and he therefore was allowed to retain his full venomous 
power. (Rev. F. Mason). Fig. 31 is copied, from Prinsep’s Plate, of 
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Ancient Hindu Goins. :(Ediied by ThomasY PI -VT fi„. o- 

Cum* Ficr 32 -FrATYi *■ ■ ■ ' ^ “ AAj ng* 20j - a coppe.r 

O- trom a com m my own possession, of silrer. 

49 . A TEIOJfTS, OK EITEK tuetle. . Fig. 3,5. 

beAtrshclii'sLTn tirrfr * 

-LTp:r;r““;~ 

cold 111 c^-li lauds of i. ^ plains of India, from the 

1>7 speZ of tt -fi " or represent- 

as the ‘ TrioiiTx ’ of'the Gan<4T powerful creatures 

asaphallic,ai;mblem,and;sHeworsVir?Y?ai?^ 

the mythical opponent of the elephant,^ when bSh ir 
BEporior might of ‘ Garuda,’ and were corried off 
devoured by Hm. (See .o^oytcaJ 

50. A EE 0.3 BETWEEN TWO ‘FaMmes,’ Fig. 28. 

It i‘^!^How;r«-“lery“ctari™ “ontioned by Thomas. 

and ha.s symbol Ho. 3 placed between the Ws fooTaS 1^ Possession, 
la \edic niTfchoWr^ i-.Ka ‘ <«id Iimd legs. 

animal may well i.are sorred as tl J .,y mboTTf the^^® • 

the frogs are all life and activity. Emi if no ■ - + • 

to the auimal, it is not surprising that i \l attaches 

animal.s represented on the coins im'l'*^V ^ among the 

presence in a I.ighly vocal and jocund ma.inm. 

IS revivmg from tlie enforced rest of the W 
hopes .snd labours of the liusbaudman dopold on 
Whiou elicit a gratalatory chorus from the frogs. ^ 

Ol. Two FISHES I2J A TAJIK. Fig. 41. 

_ Fish are. frequently represented on these cl-r..” i 

pairs either side by side, or one behind the tl §^®«o^alIy in 

^ » one Behiad the other. As they are fre- 
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q 11631 tly represent eel in, a tank . apparently, some domesticated species of 
tlie. carp family; . may .be interided,, many of wliicli are of large size, and 
’wlien .living in tlie ;Yiciiiity of. some temple are regarded, as sacred, and. ., 
remain.: nninolested. ■ Tbe doctrine of metampliycliosis .often toO' renders, 
fisii sacred, as in Kaslmiir. where not long ago all iisliing in the Jhiltini 
within the city, was prohibited as it was believed that the son! of . 
Gh u lab ' Sin o*li, was contained in a large fish, which nsnaily re.sided 
somewhere in the river .near the palace in Sriniig;gei\ 

5.2. Four FISH.. EOUKD A. sQUAR-s. E.ig.. 42. 

. Thomas figures this ■symbol, which appears to be intended for .fisli 
in .a tank or piece of water, with a small island in the centre with a' 
pillar erected thereon (Num. orient, penultimate figure -of line 7). 

53., A siLUROiP FISH ‘ cat-fish/ Fig. 36. , 

. This is one of two figures, given by Thomas seemi.iigly interided to 
represent' the same sort, of fish.. The peculiar shape of the head may ' 
be regarded as indicating the expanded gill covers which are very 
capacious, in these fishes (Silnroids), whilst on one of the' fi.ga.res given 
by Thomas the tentacular filinients about the mouth are well displayed, 
which are so conspicuous in the cat-fishes, which are indeed so called, 
from their ^ ivMs'kers.^ My friend Dr. O. Codrington has suggested 
that a species of * Trigon^ or ‘ ray ’ is intended, and I m3^self once thought 
so, but I incline rather to a ‘ Siluroid ’ as being one inhabiting inland 
streams with %vhicli the mass of people would more likely be familiar, 
and the shape of the fish points rather to an exaggerated outline of the 
distended gill covers, than to the body of a ‘ Ray.' The evident pi'e- 
sence of tentacles or barbules, however, on one specimen is the stx'ongest 
reason for regarding it as a ‘cat-fish.’ 

54. Ah estuarine snake F (Gerherus rliyncliops). Fig. 34. 

The triangular head of this snake is suggestive of a viperine tree 
snake, but the above estuarine snake, wdiich has a peculiarly repulsive 
head is probably intended, and it is one too with which fishermen are 
familiar, and all dw'ellers on the banks of tidal streams in India. 

55. A RAISED GRAIN-STORE WITH ^ Th'ljrsos^ IN FRONT. Fig. 55. 

This symbol may be intended for a house, but I think it is rather 
intended as a grain store, constructed of mats coated wdth clay, and 
raised on posts out of the x*each of vermin. It may be pi'esumed that 
had a house been intended, a door and some means of access would have 
been indicated. On the xaglit of the sfcoi’e is a ‘ Taurine ’ whilst on the 
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left stands a pole or ‘thyrsos’ wliose counterpart may be seen in every 

cantonment bazar or lines of a native regime^ in ti form o“a S 

jam 300, the filets on the Greek ‘thyrsos’ being replaced by a lono- 
sti earner of cloth bj waj of ensign. 

56. Food EECEPTACM FOE BIEJDS. Fig. 118. 

57. A XATEE EXAMPLE OP THE SAME (OH THE COIHS OP &0«£fa). Fig. 119. 

Of these symbols Mr. Thomas writes : “ I am unable to coniectnre 

‘SwatT ” ®“blem which appears below the 

Swastika. An earlier form of the device occurs on the introductorv 

weight cuirency but outline suggests no more intelligible solution 
of us real import than the more advanced linear configuration ” (See 

fet ?a::rK:. ^ ^ 

rhese devices do not seem to me hard to intemwf 'PlTa 4 . 

hegging bowl’ of a Buddhist monk, the two ears on one sid^ rep e! 

renting the ends of the band, by which the bowl is partly slported 
lonnd the neck of the mendicant friar, as he wanders round to^Llect 
the offerings of the pious. Symbols No. 3 are mere accessories inlrf 

whereon he bowl or receptacle rests, is for tbe purpose of LabW 
birds 0 have access to- the food without their lives bein^ placed if 
jeopardy from eats or dogs, which would be the case wera Se food 
thrown down on the ground. Feeding animals of all sorts is a mt? 
torions actina Buddhist, but some criminality would attach to oT 
who through inattention, was the cause of an animal losino- its life ^ 
for example tempting a bird by the offer of food within read of a ’etf 

L b, 

58. A BOW AHD AEEOW. Fig. 56. 

Tbe bow was tbe national weapon of the Arvan colonist nf t v 

«!« l»to th. British J~™deli.fca„ir.™ S,t ld 

tenons on jm.y , wnB-oonlosW dold in France on in PloddL'^hh; 

plain. In the Eamajan ail the troubles which befp]] TT* r ^ ^ 

.nd ended in th. bani.bnent of SaJ 

oident of the ling killing with lie voi ‘ n.eeii. ”^'’'!’’, T 

With the how W.S « regal aooomplielaneBt in tho.e days. Of ,i„ j,' 
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Fandib brotliers, ■Arjun wm a noted: arclier, ancl Iiis unlncty escapade in 
bringing down , a' miracTilous fmit, ■ the ■ pi’opertj' of a ^Mnni’ or Hindu 
..saint, is tbe. subject of a prettj poem bj'Sir W. Jones, familial* probably 
to. most readers of this Journal, and another example may.be cpioted 
in the favourite hero of the Panjab, Rasahi, Said Byne^s redoubted 
son whose bow of might brought down the Ka'kiis, .no wonder 

therefore that the bow should appear on the coins whether any esoteric 
iiQ,eanm.g attached to the symbol or not 

59. A StEEL-YABD OE SCALES. . Fig. 9. : 

This is not very common, but seezn.s without doubt intended for a 

* steel-yard,’ in this instance probably made of ^ bamboo.’ 

60. A FISH. (So designated by Thomas). Fig. 45. 

This creature may with equal probability be regarded as a centipede 
(Scolopendra) . The figure is copied from * Thomas 

61. .Three huts, the central being the largest. .Fig. 59. 

As on these coins a man is usnally represented with two wives, it 
seems probable that the taller or central hut is intended to represent the 
man’s, or perhaps the Joint dwelling of the family, whilst each of the 
smaller huts alongside of the central one, represents the separate dwell- 
ing of each wife. 

62. A CROSS WITH its arms terminating in trefoils. Fig, 196. 

This is on emblem which may be seen at the present day in Chris- 
tian churches, on the altar for example of East Budleigh Church. The 
four arms of course indicate the three male and one female person of 
the Assyrian godhead, four persons and one god; whilst the trefoil ends 
stand for symbols of the masculine triad an idea which has survived 
to, and filourishes in our day, and was the i*eligious germ-cell of all 
faiths -which divide the godhead into persons or indulge in similar 
monkish suh tileries. 

68. Sphere surrounded by four ‘ Taiirhmd Fig. 99. 

From a coin in my own possession. It is not common. 

64 A Thunderbolt. Fig. 160. 

For want of a better name I have termed this common symbol a 

* thunderbolt ’ though in reality it is probably intended for a composite 

See Eaficimento of the Legend of Eassaloo, J. A. S. B., 1854, p. 12S. By 
Major J. Abbott. 
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symbol uniting two ‘ Taurines ’ with a doulile ervv ansnta P t 
tt. o.nt„ of tL. e„bkm .0 a ,ri.h wMd. ft. " “f. f a'f:> 

Ko” o1 H °'l “ “‘■'■“P-'l. -ve l.avo 

.jmtol ““ “““ »* “>» «“■»»». ota.„‘ 

^>5. HuiiPED Bull os Cow staxl^'g. Fig. 18, 

taJ/t ttiSM 

ne iigM. iiiomas, however, figures one turned to the left. 

66 . Sthbol 27 WITH theee ikteetekpio shields with ceiiteal dots. 

Pig. ,97. ■ 

This symbol is figured by Thomas, and is not common. 

67. A CKOCODIDE (F) Fig. 33. 

aw aSl!”""™* “•“O'l '» 

68 . 'Wells ih a gardes. Fig. 89. 

'Co" " r 

wat ^all by a well which terminates "Se 

std levers 

aretlie bhadoof,’ the common means of raiste,, 4 : - . ^ 

throughout the East. It is a common symbol. ° imgation 

69. A ‘ Thyrsos ’ between two fish. Fig. 39 . 

70. A IEEE GROWING SYMMETRICAL FROM A SQUARE EA-CLOSURE. Fig. 74. 

_ This box-Iike base, probably represents the brick enclosure'' with 
which sacred trees are often fenced in, for protection and suppoT 

71. A TREE, OR A BEARCH OP WILD DATE PALM {Plueni^). Fig. 68 . 

72. A TREE, PERHAPS A Cypress OR Conifer. Fig. 70. 

73. A DOMESTIC IMPLEMEKT POE CLEAYIA-G COTTOH. Fig. 228. 

If this is not intended for a cotton win T f.,it + 

The symbol is a rare one. ^ ^ ^ comprehend it. 

. ' 74 ; Ah 'IHSECT ? Fig. 54. ' 

aweabte an iaaeat b.» may be paft.p. f “ 
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75. A. B.uDi OELTicr CHOSS. (?) Fig. 206. 

,'I l3,aYe,se8ii iiO: specimen wliicli clearly shows wliat tliis is iiiteiidccl 
for, blit it recalls ill general appearance a' rade , stone cross of Celtic de- 
sign, an, cl witli the proofs- before us of the oecnrren-ee of omamentatioii 
,on, Celtic, crosses identical with symbols found on these coins, the idea of 
the prototype of a Celtic cross -being also found on tliem is not so ex- 
travagant as it might at first sight seem, to be. 

76. Ak ALMOND-SHAPED LOZENGE, WITHIN A SIMILAE AEEA. Fig. 193, 

, This almond-’ on Assyrian ■ gems is understood to,sta-nd as the 
emhiem ,of Islitar, Irk, more modern times it came to be called ^vesica- 
. and is the well-known shape used for medals of the Virgi,a ,. Mary. 

(See Innian, xiiicient Faith, embodied in ancient names siib voce^ 

€tMe)J , 

77. Fo. 27 WITH OYALS BETWEEN T,H.E ^ Chair asJ 
This is a mere Yariant of fig. 92, 

78. A TBEE,. SEEMINGLY ENOLOSE.D BELOW. Figl'Tfi. 

This very peculiar symbol is not very rare, thoiigli it is far from 
clear wliat is intended ' by it. The basal portion looks like a box or 
eiiclosiir-e, from each side of which -a tree seems to shoos up, the right- 
hand branch being taller than that on the left, and both ending in stiff , -■ 
cross ,tw,igs or shoots. 

, 79. A TE1E-, OP A P,EGIJLI1E ,BO-TTLE BH,AP,E„ Fig.BO. 

80. , A EKANCH IN AN ALMOND-SHAPED LOZENGE. Fig. 82. 

, , 81. -A BKANCH IN A OIECULAE ABBA. Fig. 85. 

, 82. A, PILLAB ON AN EMINENCE. ' A GilfjaV^ 'Fig., 211.. 

It is carious to find on these coins an emblem, so widely spread as 
the * Gllgal,' (The sun’s heap of stones’). The piliar''" is of course a 
solar emblem, or one dedicated to ‘ Sivaism,^ and the heap of stones is 
aeciiiniilated round it by every passing traveller doing reverence by 
contributing a stone to the existing collection, 

* For full pnrticulars regarding ^GilgaW^ whether in India Cauean, or Earope. 
rofcmice may be made $iib voce -to Inman’s ^ Anderf Faituf-' emhotJied in. pucU n , ' 
or ColoAolFoyhm 'Leslie’B 'Marlif Races of Scotland. 


W. Theobald ^oteson mm ofthe symlols f^^^^^ [J?o. S, 

83. A SQTJAEE WITHIS A CISCULAE AREA. Fig. 110. 

An extremely simple symbol of infrequent ooGurrenee. 

84. A cow XILGEATE. 

“ “■r*' “ 1*«™ and »ith a nom.wbnt 

the ct „ b5°7p "‘r’ “ 

oiine o.ae oull (Po»v‘a;fj may be intended. 

So. A TSAI>£Z0IDAL i-IGUi?3 WITH SQUARE HAEKS IXSIDE. Fig. 125. 

The to suggest an explanation of this curious symbol. 

%ure. closely than is seen in the 

86. Three ‘ Thyrsi’ (?) ox ax otal body .sufroeted ox two legs 

Fig. 201. 

""’"“a'® T to offer anv 

explanation of. I l^ave noted sexeral examples, none very clear. ^ 

87. A SQUARE TO THE LEFT OF A TEIFID BEAXCH IX A EECTAXGULAE AREA. 

Fig. 205. 

coin of . 

88. A STAR OF EIGHT POIXT3. Fig. 144. 

89. A Beaxch WITH A CIECIE. 

Fig.s. So, 86 and 87 seem all variants of this design. 

90. A SMALL TEEE. Fig. 79. 

Thi.s i.s not a rare symbol, but is alway.s a small device and nnt r- 

conspicuous. ■ ' novice, and not very 


91. A RUDE FIGURE PROBAEIT EEPEESEXTIXG A MAX WITH A WATER POT 

Fig. 5. 

92. A SYMBOL OF UXKXOWX IMPORT. Fig. 210. 

Occurs on a coin in the collection of Dr. O. Codringtoa. 

93. A CROSS ABOVE A ‘ Taurine.’ Fig. 108. 

Copied from Thomas’ Plate (Nnm. Orient.). 
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pvMch-marlc-ed coins of Mmdustau, |'*c. ' 

94. xi GEOUP; OF ■■ \ftm-gi ' (F f ) ; Fig. 83. 

Tliis is not a very rare symbol, but a very' obscure one. It seems 
bardly jorobable .tliat ^jmigV are intended but iio alternative, supposi- 
tion presents itself. 

95. ' A PABALLELOGEiM BITTDED I^^TO TRIA^GELAE SEGME^TTS. Fig. 123, 

: xl somewhat ii,ncommoii symbol on a coin in my possession. 

96j , A ^ r%T505V WIPE A OAXOPY ABOVE. Fig. 3'S. 

.The central object is. a pole with an oveJ bead, not rare on these 
coins, and wMcli 'I am inclined to identify with the ® Tiiyrsos \ of Greek 
inytliology. On eitlier side are two objects wliicb may be intended' for^ 
■|is,b, and above is a semi-circular canopy. 

97, Two FISH (?) WITH A VOLE BETWEEN AND A SEMI-CIECLE BELOW,'. 

Fig. 37. 

It is very doubtful if these objects are fish or the precise ia.eaii,iiig 
of the semi- circle. It is essentially identical with S"o. 96>, and t,l:ie 
same explanation will apply to both. 

98. A ® Thjrsos ’ betaveen two ‘ Tatmnes " ix A thiaxgulab AE.EiU 

Fig. 181. ' ■ ■ 

99. A ^ palm, or tal trie. (Borassiis). ,Fig. 64. 

100. A HUMAN FIGURE WITH THEEl DOTS ABOVE IT, Fig. 2. 

Perhaps intended for Sim, 

101. Three dots in a cieole. Fig. 154. , 

This' sym.boI is identical in import with, ■H’o. 15, 

102. Four * Tatw^W'’ IN A SQUARE. Fig. 164 

■ 103. '' A CIRCLE SUPPORTING TWO ^ Gliatras ^ and two ^ Taurines , 

■ ' Fig. 103. ■ 

This symbol appears, ho- be. fiiimishecl, w.itli 'U' baiidle. ' If this is 
really intended, it would seem'' to .be. co..miectecl 'wdth ,. the ^ of 

Isis, and to represent a variant, of that-.,lTature--worship emblem, 

■ 104. . A- Wine. d Fig., 76, 

This is part of a composite-symbol, very rare . on the coins, and 
wHoh Thomas calls a leopard and- vine. - ■ Indhe best examples'^, how.ete?i 




W. Theobald .^[otes.on some of tlie sj/mhok found on^ r-^g g 

105. A sow AND AEBOW. ' Pig. 58 


lOG. 


Four squar.es withif a.sqitar,e. 


Mg. 111. 


i07. A D0C4. ■ ' 

oi.-hftZr/’SrtA' f «»'“'»•%. ei™* » ta, H„„ 

_ o o lies ot tlie aaimal or allied species. Of these the r 

IS probabij a goat and the fifth a ‘ iackal-’ but so ft v ' "T 

dog is alwavs rerv,.e=e„+ 1 . “ SO tar as I call judge, tha 

hv itself but i-uWe -f 'Ottard the elg-ecl-u coin, a dog is seen 

tiat the thereTit' 1 ^7^"' s^ippo-sition 

the area of tL .o- ° ^ i*”P^'essioa M fallen outside 

likeirfte T-hieh ft dL ’ ‘Jog omitted but the peacock 

‘ ’ Thomas whe^j^:,:: on the-top of , 

108. Sis BaiLLs OE DOTA ftp ,x.-,„u 

- Aa^aOidD IS AS EQUILATEEAL XEIAKGIE. 

Aig. 158. 

This sj^mbol is a tmno'le each siflo oaf i-s , 

Whichever way this svmbd is 1 -f ^Jots. 

ing each cn its own base or three 

p^iuinid being a JS ::7^:S'7t:V7 ^ 

e.l!y represents th; female ‘ ’ which esoteli. 


e.l!y represents tlm female 

OOOO, if th. . boll. ■ cnncctcl Ai IlWl'L ™‘ “ 


109. A BECTMumu cTman „ . ubke, 

110. Elephakt to eight. 


Fig. 116 . 


tbtu th. .oi “.‘t “^Zi"TL7ZoiuZ::,T:,"j^!i ‘r“ 


ie"£nj.' ‘piinclwinarlml coim of llindiatau^ 2o3 

silver coins of this series, clae probably to tlie later date of the larger 
Eraii coins. ■ 

■ 111. AlC UNKNOWN OBJECT. Eig. 88. ■ 

112. A SOLAE WHEEL. Fig. 138. 

Tills is clearly a solar wlieel, wibli sixteen ciirred rays oi^ in oilier 
woixls, a wheel compouiided of four ^ 

113. Bo:w AND- Aerow in a Bqeabe. Fig. 57. 

114. Symbol 27 ONLY WITH SiK ^cJmtrasd Fig. 229. 

115. A * Thjrsos ’ and appendages within an oyal area. Fig, 17S. 

Tills symbol occurs on a cola in the collection of Sir A. Ciiiiningliam 
and is the only example that I have seen. 

Bare, bowever, as this peculiar symbol is, two variaTits of it appear 
to me recogiiisibie on inscribed stones in Scotland. S. S. S. Vol. II, p. 
cxxYii) . also figured in the Magazine of Art. Vol. VI, page 17. One 
variant is on a stone from St. Vigean’s and consists of a scroll springing 
from a trefoil centre, and crossed by two spear-lieads, which if produced 
wo'uld meet in the trefoil, (Fig. 12 1 . c,). In this variant the ‘ Thyrsos ^ 
is replaced by the trefoil,. Tdtiiwliieli it is esoterically related as a Diony- 
siao or solar sinnbol. The second variant occurs on a sto.iie from near 
Meigle, Bossie P.riory, (Figs. A.-aiid 16- i..e.) :'aiid on one .from St.'Madoo’s 
('Fig. 20), - In this variant, two ‘ Thyrsi ’ (as I should term them) joined 
below, transfix an iiiver. ted .crescent,., either plain, oi:* orna.me.iited -with 
gcroll-w’ork. 

Another variant, or at all events a symbol esoterically related to the 
present one is perhaps 'seen in Fig, 220 to be described presently. 

116, . Fig. 115. 

Whatever this symbol is intended to represent, it eertaiulj occurs on 
sculptural stone in Scotland. A veiy clear example of it occurs at 
Inveravon, Banffshire, (S. S. S. Vol. I, p. xv), accompanied by some 
other symbols, but without anything to throw light on the object intended, 
and the only suggestion I can o&r is that it may be a rudely executed 
valiant of a ^ lingam % which idea is corroborated a variant of it at 
Tillytariiicnt, Aberdeenshire (S. S. S. Vol. II, PL GIX) on wMoh an 
inner circle is inscribed, approximating it therefore to the usual form of 
that symbol. 


^34 W. Theobald-A^oi., symbols found on t%e [No. 3 , 

117. A Dot wiTHisr A Ceoss. Pig. 227 . 

«™ r“' s.,i. 

tadge . symbol of wkiob tie p,osont is 00^.170 7 aS^fc “ "'7 

01 a cross engraved on onp s^rlo « 4 . ^ vaiiaiit. u consisted 

reverse side over the junction of the limbf the"'^'^ 

rose ; or as viewed throuo-h the stone s, r^ -f engraved a 

to a cross, whence the name of Rost,’ — t crucified on or attached 

weencon;ter-agala.ro?Ta^an1SrTn®"'^ ^ere 

tion bj Christians, was an old natmt-woithip^ymbot r 

was ^‘Thor's iiammp-r*'” or,ri of wliose naiiies 

with the Sul Now Idont rslrS"' ■' f i^eas 

the sun was slain by the boar of wintert^^ 

ful old fable relates, into a red rose. ‘ changed, as the beauti- 

yoe r Woe ! for love’s own Queen, since stretched in death 
Adonis hes, the beautiful, whose blood 

Poured forth lUce water on the thirsty earth 
^matched by tears from Aphrodite’s eyes. ’ 

■ ere fell those tears anemonies upg25rinp-. 

And where each raddy drop, Lo ! blooms a rose. 

Bion Idyl I. 62.* 

liie llosiemcians in their dav aiTTiPd hr.rrr . 

stories current about them) at little m ’ (<iespite the absurd 

and Ritualists are enie^^^r 
the faith they love wSThT 1 ^ T 

meaning of which they try to ioncll uSer T Paganism, the 

own, or of which perhaps^he bull- of f 1 , names of their 

Ij ignorant. ^ ^ tbe bulk of these ‘ puir bodies ’ may be honest- 

lii, symbol „™ o o„i„ i„ Ommingbom. 


118. 


A ErM HUMAK PxGUEB Holding A Club iii the lett eal'd. Pic 


Above It are five dots, and these are Droh>,Wy- • j , ’ 

five heads. As the ‘Zlnya.n’tns sometimes five^ leal ' tl 
probably intended for Siva. neads, this figure is 


119. 


Ae unkeowe Object, ob Orxaiie.vt. Pio- oio 


Aj, «, ra.Kv^ fcaAa^ ’’AScorw 

Aa«pvor a Ha^ia roVoror oVuor ”A3<.,„ 
Ai/ia x^cf ra Se r<irra worl x&Aa yi>.rai 
Ai/ia poSor ri 81 Sd.pva rAr dr.p<irar.” 
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18'90.] , . imnch-marhed 'coins of SindtisifMt^ 

120. A Square diyided imo ldmw Segments .with a dot in , the centei. 

■■ Fig. 112. 

121. A SNAKE X?) 'WITHIN A- Rectangular Area. Fig. 207. 

■ It is not very obvious wbat tbis object iSj as it is too blunt for any 
ordinary snake, but perhaps the so-called ‘ two-headed snake ^ may be 
'meant (Erysc JoJmii). 

122. Two Human Figueis. 

This is a rare symbol and occurs on a coin belonging to Sir A. 
Cunningham. 

123. Four dots in a Square, with a mark above. Fig. 113. 

A curious but somewhat obscux’e symbol. 

124. A RUDE Human Figure. Fig. 4. 

A club which seems to rest on the ground, and some , indistinct 
object, perhaps a water-pot in the other. 

125. A cross formed by two ‘ Ghatras ’ and tw^o ‘ TcmrinesJ Fig. 105, 

126. An EIGHT- POINTED STAR WITHIN A CIRCULAR AREA, GIRT BY SIX 
‘ Taurines Fig. 151. 

127. Wheel and Bells. Fig. 142. 

This symbol occurs on a coin in the collection of Sir A. Onnningham, 
and if my interpretation of it is correct, is one of the most mterestiiig in 
its relation to the religious usages of mecliaaval Europe. The -wheel has 
eight spokes and outside the periphery eight bells. The use of bells in 
Buddhist worship is w^ell known, but 1 was surprised to find in the 
work of Wilhelm Liibke on '.“Ecclesiastical 'Art in Germany during the 
middle ages a precisely similar instrument figured under the title of 
‘ Mass-hells^" only in the larger illustration a rope was added to pull the 
wheel, w^hich is not seen on the coins. Judging by modern analogy, how- 
ever, the motive power in India may have been water, and the essential 
part only of the arrangement, a wheel carnjing hells, introduced on the 
coin ! Liibke writes : “ Here we may mention also the Mass-hells with 

which w’-ere given the signs '-of':' the principal movements in the sacred 
service. Some -wex’e ai’ranged'.'in an artistic manner, so; .that a' ' number 
of bells wei’e united on a small wheel, which turns on an ' axis -and is 
moved by a ehoi'd.’’ Page 154, fig. 120 (1. o.). 

The specimen figured by Liibke waS' from Gerona, ' in Spain. 


230 W. Theoh^-mes on some cf the symbols on the [So 3 
128. Two cb.^cts r. . Ebota.gblab Ah... 202 - 

a later pcriodj but irmlVbe To^bted tW of 

It is uot quite clear, from the condition of tS cSn ^'f 
a third similar object, now effaced. ’ ^ 1 *® 

m A Cos, o»ooo™,„o, . 

«-e 

‘ rawriBc-s ’ armnged with the^noint- rl '' central dot, four 

oatside angles Wed Cthe aS^^^^ 

each containing a cross. ‘loss, aie inserted four circles 

ISO. A Boat (F). Fig. eo, 

osn “» 

• »a,t o» eithor ,id. of it, with doped yarf, ‘o, tieee" e‘‘ ‘I” 

the poles used for raisino. wf.+.,. ' i *^®se ‘ masts ’ ma,y be 


veeojfpwd must represent a standard wi-th n „ 

a mast on either side of it, with sloped yards • or theT~<“;“ 

the poles used for raising water frL Liu r ‘ masts ’ may be 

wLiIst the central object maj represent a ‘ tl ^ ^oiig leFer, 

oftbegurdenithevLelwheSTherswT^ o^staff in the midst 
explain, if not a boat. ^ easy to 

131 . Fite dots hanged eodnd an otai. Fic-. 200 

.0 *»“ 

the idea is not probable. ^ animal, as a bear ,- but 

132 . Two ‘chatras’ and two SHiPrn? nv . r. 

above and a HANDDB APPABEyTDT BEDOW.''f ™6 ‘ 

™irr trot". ^ 

sopaioted by two tri„g„kr slMd, with thir ttttt ' ' 

lob, WlIEEL OF FOUB SPOKEs WITH POrp ^ ^ ' ' * j -r-» 

p ii i-i FOUR laurines . Fio\ |5q 

This wheel IS of course a solar emblem. 

134 . Shheee oh Wheel with eight shoet hats. Fia-. I45. 

It may possibly be a variant of fig. 142 . 


i 89 ( l ] 



0 / , 2*”'1 

135. UXEHOWH BESIGJ, mPAETITE ' Fig. 208. , 

Tliis is a most; aniBignoTis symbol, till a better preaerFed specifneii is 
obtained, , 



136. Wheel oe Sphebe with, sis bays. Fig. 146., 

137. ' A BEASOE AKD ANOTHER OBJECT IS A BECTASCtULAB ABBA, 

Fig. 203. 

Tlie object on the left hand bears some resemblance to a Greeh K, ; 

138. A Shobt-taileb Gat, (such as the Bhbhese race) os the top of 

A. POLE. Fig, 24. 

This is a curious design, and may he intended to represent, a cat 
which had cliinbecrto the top of an eleYated food-receptacle, in pursuit 
of prey. The square bos is probably intended to represent a railing or 
some sort ' of , enclosure round the .object. The Burmese race of do- 
mestic cats has a short tail, intermediate between the Manx cat, and the 
common ■ mce, and it ms .possible the artist had some such animaT in 
ViCYV. 

139, A Hare with, a ‘ Taurine ’ beneath. Fig. 23, 

140, A BRANCH. Fig. 69. 

141. A LOTUS OR OTHER WATER PLANT. Fig. 81, 

. A fish sheltering under the leaves seems to indicate that a ^ lotus 
is the plant intended. . . 

142. A. Tree, perhaps a Oadm.m Biiphorhia bo ooMifON in .the warm 

Tallies OF- THE Western Himalayas, Fig. 71. 

143. A HIGHLY CONW'ENTIONAL FICtUEB .POSSIBLY INTlNimB' FOE ''AyfH 
THE UPPER LIKE INSTEAD OF FLAMES, HAY .BE INTENDED TO EE . PRESENT, 

EIGHT HEADS. Fig. 8. 

144. Central ball with three symbols radiating from it. ' Fig. 159. 

This is a remarkable symbol. : At first sight the three objects sur« 
roundiog the central hall might' be regarded as ® fish/ but there is lit He 
.doubt, they : are intended for,' the '.object rega.rded by Br.; GodFi.n,«rtoii ,as a 
variant of the ordinary ^Tm^rme* fig. 219. The - 83^111301 is enciosed 
within a well defined area of corresponding shape. 

145. A Fish, within an oval area. Fig. 44. 

I am not quite free from doubt..if., I am correct .'. in designating the7 


2*^8 VY. Theobald— g,, g^me of ihe syniho h found on. He [Fo. 3, 
objects on these three coins, (as well as on many others) as ‘ fish 

bear, considerable jt ^.-r as tliey. 

» en™.o.sly ^ J S: 1™ tt , “‘ 7 ™ 

ns'ured and described 1w 71 ,. o i ■ ■ ° ^ ^ ^ snh.-,eqxiently been 

Asiot,V r t! ® Godnngton in the Bombay Branch Eoral 
Asiatic bociety. It ig essentially the svmlml Tn, / , . ^ ^ ‘ 

this paper) with the addition oreach sMfnr/ ^ ^ 

Dr f'nd,.,-„r. 4 . • • , Sloe 01 two quas - eo-g. or fine 

Ben. ll ixTy fio.ltXnf «■ 

146. A SpheBE between two ^ TavrU ^^ o '^ T - V ' K T.T. . 

o xawides a eectanguear area. 


Fig, 169. 


Fig. 65. 


147. A Palui tree, perhaps. 

148. The Pentagram ’ or Wizard \s foot. Fig. 194 . 


d»4 di2t: ^ 

Trinity it was held to be all powerful in coerrh- o- of the 

times. It is a fiye-pointed star composed of tlu4 eqnaTanrsimilf 
angles wLicli mtersecfc each other. ^ &imilai tri- 

M9. Setbn dots OB Spheees withib a Hexagob. Fig. l5o. 

A planetary symbol no doubt. 

150. A CIBCLE SDBBODBDED BT BIBB SPHERES WITH A CEHTEAL OBH. 

Kg. 156. 

151. Ehomeoidal symbol 3m ah ot,u, area. Fig. 190. 

152. Pbehaps a ebdelt designed sqbattihc, figure. Fig. 213. 
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1890.]: punch-marked coins of HindMst an. ■ 

1^3.' A>T AlMONB-SHAFED, SY3IBOI. SUEEDUNBED BY FOYSTEEH,, DOTS. 

Fig. 199. 

■ This is merely a higlilj- omamented variant of Ko. /O, anrl esseiiti- 
alljTlie o£ mediseval and Eomish decoration. Boiiiisli me- 

daleta for the use of mins and young persons assume this form even i 2 .ow. 

154 A SYMBOL OF U25-EKOWY BIFOET. Fig. 209. 

This looks like a child’s wooden horse, but its real meaiiing from 
this single' specimen can hardly be guessed at. • 

155. Four Taurines' boue^b a Ceoss, iy a squaee aesa. 'Fig. 184 ' 

. The Cross here is the old T with a crescent above, and it is either 
mounted on a pedestal, or surrounded by a railing. 

156. A ^ TriskeUs ’ with a ‘ Taurim besting- on a Ceoss. Fig. 16,7. ' 

This is a remarkable symbol. It consists of a ^ TriskeUs ’ (as in fig. 
131) within a triangular au-ea, and on the left of it a cross ' supporting ' a 
Taurine ’ turned over to . the right, forming a crm ansata with ears, as 
it were. 

157. A WHEEL OP FOUB SPOKES, EURROHNBEI) BY SIX ‘ OWL HEADS. Fig. 10'4, 

This of course is a solar symbol. 

158. A CIBCLE' AND CEOSS-LINES. Fig. 117. 

The design is rather obscure. 

159. ' A TriskeUs Am ^caiucens' united. ■ Fig.. 133, 

This very remarkable symbol is I believe a, compound one, and not 
formed fortuitously by the iinioii of two. It consists of a ‘ TriskeUs. ’ re- 
volving to the right within a circular area, and joined above to a symbol 
Fo. 17, 'which I 'regard .as a mere variant of the ^ OachioeMs ’ or , staff of 
Eermes or Msciilapms. 

160. Symbol Ho. 34 only the man holds a club. 

161. A Dog. 

On one coin in the possession of O-en. Sm A. Guniiingliam appears 
the figure of a dog with no apparent connection with a stupa, and it may 
therefore be occasionally so represented, but its usual position is iliat of 
fig, 49, , , ■ 


W. Theobald-iS^ote on some of the sy,nlols found on the [Mo. 3, 
2, A LEAF OF A ^ TBEEj (Oj^tinMa), Kg 72 

p w" ‘‘ ‘ 

pit..., the ia.e4 et 45’“ 

Slimes along its edge. i^oiicnea oil bj the grouj^s of 

163. A Teiangle m a TEiASGraAB aeea. Kg, 193. 

16i. A Sqcaee in a Square aeea. Kg. 109. 

165. A TbISUL ’ ON A STAND. Fig. 191. 

Vel. liii, Part I, pI V,t„ s”) 

tliougb so con^on coSs^S^I hZ^^oJodV “ ^^lyform, 

these early pancli-marked coins Tit/ ’ f represented on 

pliics to tie trident of Greek anti t r %ypt]an iierogly- 

o«nd,eir.l, l4“L"wtt“ "‘l. “^1 

tens ’ aad the ‘ trisul ‘ cadnceMs ’ e. 1 ,POP»ediOn betsteen the ‘ Seara- 

».td a. preeeat ej„bol i, not inp^babl, IT. “ 44““ T 
tional rendering of a ‘scarahen::’ ^'“§■^'“1 and conven- 

sufSciently indicated. The central nr ° S'‘2»e«s of the trisnl is 

w of ae bdttl., tbrontrXoTfTrT? *'■' » 

Its body, and the two supports the hind C ^ pentagon below, 

Bnddhiet Sj„bolis„, J„.„, ij., AsinTL' Ts^; SiST’’ 

167. A Hoese, to the eight. 

ie to -r wiodge, but 

exei'np.lifiecl by coins in the British Musonm n m as 

by Gen. Sir A. Ounningbam “ at Eran 

168. An unknown object. Fig. 204. 

169. A Poppy head, OE SOM FEuiT. Fig. 90. 
than a Poppy h^nrSe hLnSlaSn ^ 

v.™ probnUj cltitaw .t ,T, fc.t * 


1890.].. ^ . pmicli-marlced' coins of , 241 

170, , A. Tree' ob 'brahgh with feuit. ;f.ig,. 84. ■ 

A somewhat similar mo-de' of ^ representing frait is' .seen on,, .some,, 
scalptiired stones in Scotland. 

.171. Six. DOTS IN A PABALLELOOHAM. . Fig. ,124. , 

172. Mystio SYMBOL of' Delphi. Fig. 195. 

This symbol was inscribed oyer the entrance to the, sliriiie at Belplii 
and its significance is nnknown. There was a.ii apright stroke in ,f. rout 
of.it, and some have th,onght it a symbol of the male triad and femal.e 
unit, but this is far from certain. Its occurrence, however, on. an Indian 
,coin is a curious circumstance that can hard.ly be considered accideiitaL 
It may be objected that it is nothing more than, the G-reek E ; but 'why 
should this letter app,ea-r on a coin probably anterior to tlje Greek inva.- 
sioii ? Moreover, although Greek letters are common on Greek coins, tlie 
pre.sent symbol is the only one on these coins that can be construed as a 
Greek letter, and I , prefer therefore to regard, it, not as a Ie4t'er,’bat a' 
copy of the Delphic symbol, whatever that may stand for. 

173. A Hoese. 

This is on a large square copper co.m., probably from Eran, and as 
previously stated, of a later period' than the bulk of these coins. The 
horse is in a spirited attitude with one of the fore-feet uplifted, as if 
stamping or pawing. 

174. Goat AND Yine. 

There are two or three coins with the symbol figured by Thomas on 
them, but these specimens prove the animal is a goat possessed of horns 
and iiotTt panther ’ 'as;. Thomas avers. In the; best , specimens, symbol 
Ho. 329 is seen over the goat’s back. 

175. A ‘ Tmrim^ and a square within a eegtanoulab area. Fig. 1,68.:, 
.\ 176. A ' BENEATH', A MOUND. Fig. 46. 

This sjmboi seems to represent the primitive ideal of a ^ 8tu]:a ’ 
composed of three chambers or cinerary receptacles, beneath a hemis- 
pherical mound or ‘ tumuhisf and there seems no alternative supposition 
for4he semicircular' line' enclosing- it above, other 'than that .it..,,. .represents 
the earth.: heapedabov© over -the dead, such' as' the.' Greek varmy-' erected 
.o:v-er-'t-he.'as:hes of- ■; 

. - ; aKTp IVt TrXarct 

- ■& :'K€F iK ’3rOVr6<f>lV dvBpdirW €17] ,, ■ 

- r m vv¥ j€ydaari ml Qi p€T6morO€V €^^ 
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“These Tvith a giprioas tomb we moundefl o’er 

We, the divine host of Achaian men, 

Towards Hellespontus, on a beard of shore, 
bigii for all mariners afar to ken '' 

Kow and hereafter 

Odyssey. Book XXIV, Worsley’s translation. 

J 77. A C0ETED MAEK WITHO A SQUARE IK A SQUARE AREA. Fig. 114. 

A symbol of obscure import. 

1/8. A CROSS WITH THEBE ‘ TauHnes ’ and a uozenge. Fig. 180. 

‘ f semicircle, which may be intended for a 

cal No im TTJ essentially identi- 

rlL in dd?’ %• 182 and Xo. 193, fig. 183, but has thl lozenge 

t>„ ° ‘/dclition. The lozenge is of course the emblem of Isiifar or 

Ritualistic language, and in the cross we 
p obably have a vanant of the ' Thyrsos.’ in combination with a ‘ Tu«r. 

sjmboL^^^ ^ again seen ou the next 

179. A Tatmwe’ AKD ‘ T/?,2/?-sos ’ IK A CIECULAE AREA. Fig. 170. 

180. A CROSS BETWEEN TWO ‘Ta«{mes.’ Fig. 182. 

This ‘cross’ has aa upper cross-bar, which seems to support some 

object, not clearly seen, but probably a ‘ Taurine.’ 

181. Two ‘ Taurines ’ and two eeliquaeies in a square. Fio- 166 

182. A TREE, RISIXG FBOM A SQFAEB BiiSE. Mg. 75. ' 

This square base probably represents either a railing or a proteetin<r 
wall of stones built round the tree, as is still the practice in Indk 

^ beneath its shadJ 

liso. A BRANCH WITHIN A NEAT TRIANGULAR AREA. Fig. 67. 

Ibi. HffllPED Bull COnCHANT BETWEEN TWO FISH ? Fio-. 17 
_ In this instance the Bull is eouchant before an object which may be 
m ended for a fish, whilst a similar symbol is seen over the bull’s nimp 
I am by no means satisfied, ho wever, that the object really is intended for 
a fish and think it not improbable that symbol Xo. 236 is intended 
which m a variant of the ordinary ‘Taurine’ symbol (see fig. A of 
Dr. Codnngtons paper ‘on some old silver coins found near Wai’- 
Bombay Biancb Eoyal Asiatic Society’s Journal). The small size of 
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the: symbol, renders it difficult , to, determine wbat is really meani but. if 
Dr. Oodrington’s suggestion .. of its relationsliip,,, to .a.. bull’s bead ,■ mark 
used .ill Daclak Mystic plays, be correct, tliese addit'ioiia.l side strokes^ 
resembling fins, in reality represent tbe ears of the .Bull, tiioiigb tlienlie- 
engraver biro. seif may not have correctly understood the. true meaning 
of the. symbol, and failed, accordingly .to give it an intelligible oliaracte.i\. 
It :is not a very rare symbol though usually indistinct. 

185. Four fish (?) within a circulas area. Fig. 43. 

186. An OVAL FILLET IN A SQUARE. Fig. 152. 

187. A BRANCHED OBJECT IN A CIRCULAR AREA. Fig. S7. 

188. ■ Two, TALL OBJECTS WITH A LOWER ONE AT TBU S,ID.E. ' 

I am , unable to, guess at what the.se objects are intended to represent. 
They bear a sort of resemblance to those decorative desig:n3 on Cliristian 
ornamentation termed, * nails of the cross,’ but they, are not ranged in 
trefoil patterns as the ^ nails ’ are. 

189. Seven SPHERES WITHIN A CIP.CLE. Fig. 157. 

This is a variant of No. 149, (fig. 155) and is in doubt a symbol 
of planetary import. 

190. A SQUARE, WITH AN INSCRIBED STROKE. Fig. 189. 

191. A RELIQUARY OB LAMP WITHIN, A, SQUARE AREA. ■ Fig. 63. 

This symbol occurs on one coin in the British Museum. It may be 
regarded as a reliquary, or else as a drum, it being of the precise form 
of the small Indian drum, or ^ dag-dagi ’ carried in the hand by jugglers 
and wandering performers with bears and monkeys, with a knotted 
string attached to the middle which acts as a striker when shaken 
backwards and forwards. It may also be a lamp. 

192. ASS%^a’OF THREE CHAMBERS WITH TWO PISH (?) BENEATH. 

:,.Fig. 53..'' 

This symbol occurs on a coin, in the British Museum, and is identicjal 
Wvith,-fig, 46, ,oniy .it has -two- ■ .objects -v beneath within. . an enclosed area 
which niay ..signify fis.h in a ■ .tank,' -and' ..be .intended for miiiiatiire specimens 
of symbol Ko. 236. 

193. A PISH (?) ON A CROSS WITH A'* Tmifino* ON'.EITHER SIDE. Fig. 183. 
..^...r:..,':.:v,It .is.pr^^^ in many cases .where „ the object '.res.einbles; a fi.sh 
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skle. ^ variant onij of a ‘ Taunue ’ tamed on its 

194. A HAEE WITH A lETEEET. 

From a coin in the British Museum. This symbol is nnf- w«n ^ . 
served, and it is possible it may be intended as a variant of No 44 but 

the position of the animals differs. or I'to. but 

195. Food eboeptacde with bailing and ‘ Tmrine.’ Ffo. 122 

196. A BAKE FOR ORAIH, OR HARROW (?) Fig. 197. 

297. Four ‘ Tminnes ^ in a square, separated, by A'lijfE. , Fig.' 165, ^ 
198. A WHEEL WITH three SPOKES. Fig, 137. 

This is clearly an archaic form of the ‘ TrisIcelisJ 

199. A Jackal WITHIN A rectangular area. ; Fig. 26. 

^ Jackal, and Still more so for a foY fa 
which the figure also hears some resemblance. ^ ^ 

200. A Teee. Pig. 6 &. 

201. Three ‘ Tawmes ’ AND A CROSS. Fie 230 

Msr VSLXi'SKifA: ‘ ““ 

ba.e, . . 3 .-™ : ta„.a „ L - rC“d“r"‘Z“ “ 
ou either side. It is a variant of No. 193 Cdo. ioq-v ™;fi, +7 ' " 

railing below added. The figure is very faulty. 

202. Ceos.s AND Balls. Fig. 172. 

203. A Horse to the right. 

204. A L0TtT.s flower. 

205. An eight-spoked wheel with hollow nave. Pig. 14.3. 

Bo, sides the solar wheel another sort of wlif,,,] ic 5 
which is not mentioned by Thomas. It has eioPt spokes T ’ 

the solar wheel and differs essentially themfrom k L 
asm, from which I infer it is intended to represent a meclm " ""i ^”1 
of human construction. It is not easy to say why a oariXl itld 
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be placed on tliese coins, 'but it maj not iniprobablj represent gacrecl 
wlieel,'. sncli as in Thibet is nsed to rotate. X3rajers oii, and is clriren by 
Trater power for that pai’pose. ■ .It -maj' seem werj absurd to ns, but ii.ot 
more so ptBrliaps than the, cnsto'm in Catholic Europe to paj £o.r iiLa,sses ® 
for the soul of some deceased sinner. 

This symbol is 'from a coin in mj own possession. 

.206.' ^ Tliyrsos ' bitwee^t two circles ihclosixg foer balls. Fig. 176. 

■ Figs. 171 to 176 .would all seem to be Yariaiits of one symbol wMca. 
..ill the, opinion of Sir . -A. Cunningham is the mint mark of Bran. Except 
,fi.g. 171, which occurs on a silver coin in the British Miiseiiin, tliese 
sjmibols all occur on large copper coins procured by Sir A. Ciimiinghaia 
at Eran, so that in this instance the territorial assignment of the symbol 
is„fairly made out. The, gradation between .the different, variants is, well 
observed. 'The simplest fo.rm, is fig. 171, four balls or circles arranged 
in U' .lozenge. ..Fig. 172 shows four balls each with a central clot , con* 
iiected by the arms of a cross. Fig. 173. shows four circles each coiitaiii- 
ing four balls, and %. 175 is similar, but has. a cross, each arm termi- 
nating ill a ball, interposed betw^eeii the circles, without their being 
attached thereto. Fig. 174 is of a more ornate character, coiiaisting 
of four circles connected by a cross, each medium circle containing a 
® Tmirme ’ and each lateral circle a ‘ simstilm.'^ 

Fig. 176 is a va'iuant, vs'liich. seems to indicate an approach to' symbol 
11'5 (fig,' 178), being essentially similar in the elements composing ^it. 

/..■207. A tree' SURROUNDED ,BT' A BxilLING. , Fig. 77. ' 

Tiffs fine symbol clearly shovrs a sacred tree siirroiinded by a 
railing. Each branch is trifid, but it is not possible to hazard a guess 
at what tree is intended 

■ 208. '. A Bull .'TO EIGHT. 

. This symbol oceur's on a large sq_uare copper coin from .Iran of later 
.date .than the silver coins., . These. large coins of' the Eran rjiirit : probably 
are in fact transitional between the old punch- marked, and later coins 
struck iU'.the usual manner,, 'many of .the .puncli-marked symbols retaining 
their place on the latex* dies. 

209. vA:';SmTElK-PlTALLlD ' LOTUS. ', Fig. ,148.: ■ 

Both, this and Mo, 21 i, (fig. 147) are from large si|iiaro copper coins 
from Eran. 

210. Cross and balls wits ‘ Taurines ' and Bmas-tikasJ ■ Fig. 174 ' ' , 
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211. ■ An EiaHT-PETALLED, LOTUS. • Mg. 147. 

212. A ROW OP- DOTS,. BETWEEN PARALLEL LINES-. / F%., 217. . 

sigJit t^is resembles the ‘ vine ’ as conventionally represented 

but the vine is represented with two rows of dots arranged on each side 
ot a central stem, whereas the present ‘dots’ are in a sin<.le row en- 
closed by side hues. I cannot suggest what is intended by the symbol. 

21o. A FILLET OE BAUD OENAMEJfTED WITH ‘ TaxiTmes ’ Fig. 216. 

214. A Tree wiTHis A EAiLiuG. Fig. 78. 

A symbol of tbe same type in Wo. 207. Both are from the lar<.e 
square coper coins from Bran, which from their size admit of cleaiw 
details and execution, and the ‘punches ’ and figures are lai-er than is 

usual on tlie silyer coins. 

215. A ‘ Taurme ’ m a cieculae aesa. Fig. 188. 

i.16. Ji. BOAT OE * COEACLB,’ WITH TWO ‘ FISHES ' (r) Fio'. 6‘^ 

217. CSOES ASD FOHE CIEOLES EACH ENCLOSING FOCE BALLS, Fig. 175. 

218. An Elephant TO THE LEFT. Fig. 11. 

. , is common on the coins, and is usuallv turned to the 

righo. .homas gives nine figures of elephants, one 'of which only is 
ipnea to the left Another of these fignres-is surrounded by a frame 
of ttmnnes. In India the elephant is symbolical of Inclra and tbe 
i. intended to, .AM,™,. ,L, elepKen, .f /„d.t 

Ine symbol is an animal personation or embodiment of those huc-e bonl-,‘ 
oiuark clouds ■..hich during the rainy season traverse the vault' of 
-eaveu, and in India form so striking an ohjeot. Especially welcome to 
the parched eaip IS then the advance of Indra’s elephant (‘Nhnbns’ 
of --teoplogy) andit has given rise to, the pretty metaphor in the 
Megliadiita wlucli Griffith thus renders : 

** \fheir on a daj in dune, he^^ upward case 
The aching eyes, lo 1 on the moiiiitaia lay 
A glorious cloud embracing it, so yasfc 
As some huge elephant, that stoops in nlay 
To tiumple down the bank, that bars his onward way.” 

* Tte bani.hea Yaksta, servant of Knvera (tko God of WoaltiJ and rhe „rin 

eipal personage m tb© piece. ^ pi in- 
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219. Food ESCEPTACLi wiTHm eailim .with two ^/ckatrmJ: 'Fig. .121. 

4 A distinctly Biiddliist symbol.'^ . 

220. / The CabuceuSj os .state op iEsGULAPiijs, os Hebmes. Fig. IS/. 

' T'liis symbol in its classic form is rare on tlie coiiis^ but occurs cm a 
copper coin procured by Sir A. Ounningbam at Fran ; there ar'i two 
aspects under .wliicli ibis symbol may be regarded. It may be :1dm:: > 
.fiecl'witb the staft of Aesciilapius or tlie rfaiid of Hermes^ endowed vdtii 
power of life or deatb, wbiob Gyllenios bore wliea conducting tke soiiis., 
of. tbe .suitors to, Hades. 

8e pdjBBov fLGTa )(€pal 
KaX^iFy t§ drSp-Sr op^piara BiXyUs 

iiv Tors 8’ aSrc Kat virydiovra^ eyetpetd^ 

or it' may be regarded si.mply as an astronomical sjmbolj . representing , 
t be Sun and . Moon conjoined, and equally applicable, as' a symbol: of 
Hatiire- worship. I prefer, boweyer, to look fiirtlier back and regard it 
apart from Greek association, and' to. view it as a variant of tlie , still 
more ancient symbol of Egyptian worship, the Gmx amata. The Cmx 
amuta is compo'unded of three elements, an tipriglit staff, two .cross 
limbs 'and a circle. How, the classic caducens in its si.iiiplest foriii.. as 
in fig. 135, is similarly made up of these three , elemeii'ts, slightly modi- 
fied,', .and their relative. , position changed. Take the Omsc ansata and 
remove the side limbs' of the cross, and we have a circle S'lippor'ted by ' a 
staff. Slightly curve these two limbs and replace them abo'?e the circle, 
and we have the classic ‘ caducens ’ represented by fig. 135, and this I 
take to be the origin of the symbol, and if so, it affords an interesting 
proof of the widely spread belief and the extreme antiquity of some of 
the symbols used to typify it, which recur on these coins. 

221. Ix SYMBOL 221, (Fia. 107) we perhaps have the ^ GADUCEUS ^ IN A 

STAG-E OF ABEESTEB GROWTH, OR A VARIANT PRODUCED DUEING PROCESS 
■ OP C'ONYEESION. Fig. 107. ' . .. 

A still further proof of the plasticity of mythological symbolism 
lies in the fact that the ‘ Oadneens ' is either' represented as two serpents 
turned roniid a rod (its classic form), or in place of two serpents a 
lighter form of the ‘ Caducens ’ is made by simply attaching Ho. 3 syni- 
hol to a staff as in the round copper coin of Azes (Ariana Aiiticiiia, PL 
VII, fig. 12), though the symbol on the coin there figured, is really a 
slight variant from, the usual type, the bottom part of Ho. 3 sjnnboi 
being there formed by a loop of the staff, formed by the top being bent 
^ The * cMtras ’ on the railing, are accideutally omitted in the figure. 
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round crozier fashion, adding anothe: 
gical cliain ■which binds our modern 
Maximus of both old and modern lii 
cult of Baal. The ^noineid may be cliaii; 

222, Foue ciecles EmLosim foue 

22o. A FiaUEE TO RIGHT HOLDING 

This may be intended for the 
funetionarj, but is rather obscure. It iL 
from Eran, on which many new types ap 

tlie earliei’ coins. 

224. A GOAT BEOWSIXG OS A 
On this coin, which is in the British : 

seen. 


of the sijmhoh found on the [Fo. g 

morphological link in the genealo. 
hierophants through the Pontifes 
'Ome witli ISTatiire worship and the 
iged, bat the Knmen is the 

balls, BUT WITHOUT A C.ROSS. Pio- 17 ::* 


-i-iO. A BOAT OE ‘ COEACLE.’ Fir,- fjl 
226. A FOOD EECEPTACLE WITH LOOP TO THE LEFT AXD EAILISG BELOW 


Xiiisoj moons on a copper coin from Eran. The oldest fm-m a-P 
_ IS receptacle ’ seems to be the one prorided with two ears as in fin- lift 

fio-ri4°°pri"” ^ ^t^ight stroke“;s i'n 

s 120, 1-1 12-, whilst the loop is entirely dropped in the latest form 
of the sj mbol, as seen on the coins of Amogha, fig. I19. 

, 227. A CBETED FILLET DETOID OP OEHAMEUT. Fig. 214, 

2.w0*i S)T3IDOIi- 92j ONLir OyALS D'^TWfp'v ' t j 

ALL B- 1 WBEJ, IH. eluUras CT PLACE OF .SPHERFS 

■ ■ h'lg. IGO. ■ 

229. Ax Elephixi to the eight with a feahe of ‘ TauHnes ’ 

A fagiire given hy Thomas. 

230. Ax EEL WITH A FISH (P) OX EITHEE SIDE. Fin- 40 


A TURTLE BETWEEN TWO 


Figured by Thomas. 


simstiha. 


Figured by Thomas. 


m 
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233. ' A' WHEBL OF FOUE SPOSES. ' 

' Figured bj Tliomas.' ■ A" solar s jmbol, . no doiibl. 

234. "A TWBTJTEE * Taurine ’ in a chicle. 

, Figured by T nomas.. ■ 

23t5.. Ah Elephant .to the eight, with tehnh eaiseb to salute. Fig. 12,. 

,Tbis is a popular attitude of tue elepbaut . in ■ Biiddliist scnlptiires 
as ■well as 0,11 Buddhist coins.' 'Tlie symbol was ugiire cl by J. Pfiiisep 
(Pb XX, Ancient Hindu coins) « 

236. The ^ Wax ’ ^yaibol A. Fig. 219. 

This symbol occurs on. a silrer coin found near Wai in the , Sattara 
collectorate, and is described by Dr.,. O. Codriiigtoii in a' paper in tlie ' 
Journal of tlie .Bombay Brandi Ptoyal Asiatic Society, wbo tliiis observes : 

Tile figure on tlie obverse looks at. first sigdit like tbe representation of 
an insect with fat body, short legs, pointed' liead and brandling horns or 
large claws ; but I think it may be identified with a comiiion .symbol 
on Buddliistio, coins which lias been mentioned as like that .of .Taurus, 
a.iid .is well shown, on page 211, Fol. I, of Thomas’s Piin sejT s ■ 
Amtdfuities, wdiere it is on a die of a similar shape to that of our coin. 
It will be seen, however, that the figure on this coin is more elaborate ; 
there are. the two legs on either .side and the pointed angtiiar head ; and 
these marks, with the general shape of. the figure lead to. an identifica-' 
tion of .it 'With the Trisiil symbol seen in the Buddhistic . sculp tiires and 
carvings, 'W,hicli .the more ■ rude similar .marks '.hitherto: .poiirtrayed, 'as 
found on coiii.s, do not. Tliis-.is the.. mystic symbol found .coniinonly '.in 
’the carving^.s of the Sanchi and' Amravati Topes. ■ It, ' ,cro'w.ns,'' .'tlie 
pillars of the gateway of' the^.io'rmer Top.e 5 .'.aiid is on iiiinie,rotis .other 
p,ositioiis, a-s may be -seen 'in almost any. of the Bhotograplis or Plates 
in.Fergussoids' Tree, and Serpent Worshi]p and in Giiiioiugliam’s BJiilsa 
Topes, and by both these authors is-uiescribed as symbolical of Dliarma, 
It is seen too, commonly on., the'' fe'et' 'of Buddha, together with the 
chakm or wdieel. In pliotograph Ho. 8 of a paper on hijstic Play 
performed in Ladak ’’ in Journal A. S. B, Vol. XXXIF, the mask 
representing a Iriiirs head is nearly the same in outline as ilio ligTirc on 
.our..' coin. ,' This is not. a .little in teres tin.^ in.coii,iieotiG.ii ivitli this beiuo’ 
a Buddhist symbol and like the sign of Taurus,.” 

Xow vuth much of this I fully concur, though the reserabliiiice of 
.this..: symbol ho ' 'niiTrmd -m Tau..:frGin'. obvious.. , , .By aid, .ho'W'e'ver, of .the 
photograph of the mask, used in the mystic phiy, tite puuzliug* side 
appendages are seen really to represent the , Bull Is, ears,, and .the... whole 
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symbol bears therefore a sufficient resemblance to a BiilFs head to be 
regarded as a variant of the ordinary ' TatiHne: By a farther process 
of degrnxlation, I am inclined to believe that the puzzling svinbol* vliieli 
I have often alluded to in this paper as a “fish/' lias originated ; and 
that in many cases a is really intended and not a fish, as in 
figs. 17, 37, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 62, .159, 183 and 230. 

This coin weighed liO grains, and was therefore a tvro karsha piece. 

237. Two * Tatirinesy' two ' cJiatras f a ball, chescext and handle. 

This symbol is figured by Thomas. 

238. A ‘ Sicasiika ’ xuRNiNea to the left. 

Figured by Thomas. 

239. A CROSS wiTinx a square. Fig. 162. 

Two of the arms of this cross are (on the coin) very slightly 
longer than the others, probably unintentionally so. 

240. Four balls. Fig. 171. 

This is the simplest form of a symbol that assumed a variety of 
shapes at a later period, and conjoined with a cross, a somewhat profuse 
development on the coins of Eran. The symbol occurs on a silver coin 
in the British Museum, but is rare on the early coins, but i*eappears on 
the later coinages of Ceylon and South India. 

241. The ^ Wai ’ symbol C of Dr. CoDEixaTox's paper. Fig. 220. 

This curious device was the commonest on the coins found at Wai, 
which embraced 50 specimens marked with this symbol, consisting of 
karshas, two-karshas and haif-karshas. Dr. Codring’ton in his paper 
thus desciibes it On a round area are three circular prominences 
arranged on a triangle, round one of which is a ring ; from this ring two 
lines pass to each of the other prominences, which are not surrounded 
by a ling, making the whole look like a driving wheel with conuectine* 
bands passing to two smaller wheels as is seen in a machine.” Dr, 
Oodrington also adds “ Perhaps It is intended to represent the nave 
of the ‘ chakra ' or wheel with garlands hanging on it, as in PL 43, 
fig. 1 of Fergusson’s ‘ Tree and Serpent Worship: I cannot add any-' 
thing to this suggestion beyond the opinion that though of iiaiisaal 
design,. and .composition,, it is .of distinofcly^ j67w;'i^e character. - ■ ' 


242* A-k arbow-heau m ax oval area. Fig. 101*. 
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^nncli^m-arhed cm /is llindn-^mt. 

213, ' A symbol. ■ Kg. 215. 

Figured by Tliomas and ' coramon on later issues, but not noticed by 
me on pun Ob- marked coins, and unfortunately Tiionias gives no references 
to tlie coins "^Ylience bis devices were copied. 

244. Two S'EMiCTBCLES.JOOED. Fig. 218. 

■ Tbonias figured tins symbol wlrlcli lias all the a.ppefiraiica , of being 
tiie upper portion only of No. 25, £.g. 51, witb fi,g. 127 added. 

245. TeEE WITH BAILINGS SUPPOETING TWO ^ Fig. 222. 

246. Jackal LOOKING' UP AT A TPvEE, PROTECTEP BY A. EAILI'NCL Fig. 223.' 

This symbol is well esecuted and looks as if' designed to perpetuate , 
the fable of the ‘ fox and grapes.’ 

247. Four circles each whth a central dot. Fig. 224. 

These circles are ranged in a lozenge, obliquely, and not in a scpiarei 
and' reappear on the coins of Ceylon and South India, 

248. Symbol of- Baaljpeo'r or ^ Mahadev ’ within a cross. Fig. 225. 

In this svmbol, of purely Shivite character, ive can trace the proto- 
type of the design of the Rosy Cross round which in iriediiBYai times so 
many curious ideas were abroad. The cross, in the old form of a T, is a 
well-kiiowm iiatiire-w^orsliip symbol, ■ and , under ' the name of Tlior’s' 
hammer was reverenced,- long prior to the ■ introdiiotion of Cliristianity, 
among our fierce Scandinavian ancestors. But iiatiii'e-ivorship is 
' dualistic, ' the female . element being represented concurrently therein. 
The ‘ lotus ’ is one of the. numerous feminine synibols, and in Europe a 
^ rose ’ would not unnaturally replace ■ the exotic- ‘lotus/ so that the 
■‘Bose’" of tlie the female analogue of ihe SMvlt^e 

‘ lotus ’ which conjoined with the T forms the .dualistic or androgynous 
symbol of the Rosy Cross. 

249. Three spheres tn a naeeow oval area. Fig. 226. 

Occurs on one coin in the British Museum. - 

250. ■ A VARIANT- oikNo Fig. 231. , - : ' 

On a coin in the British ..Museum- is'.a 'variant of - Ho. 4, fig. 129. ' . In' 
- . -this ■ the- - circles are - -replaced . by two ■ well de-sigiied liexagoiis vrithin'U 
■ narrow oval area, co,ntra.cted in' .the- -middle, , , - - 
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. 251. Oboss ak:d Balls. 

A symbol on the large .copper coin of Eraii. . .It is like .Fo. 202^ Sg. 
172j blit has. no, central dot. . 


LIST 0¥ SniBOLS O'jST THE ^ PUK0H4I AEKED ’ COIN'S 


1^0. 

Mg. 

OF INDIA. 

' 1. 

•126. 

Circle, sphere, or dot. 

■2..' 

' ' 127. 

Semicircle or crescent. 

3, 

/ 128. 

B.all -and" crescent. The ^ Tmirined .sjnibol, so calle;]. 

A. 

129. 

Twin . 'Spheres (the symbol of Scottisli 

anticfiiaries). , 

5. 

131. 

Tinskelis, revolving to tliB' left. 

6-7. 1 

30-132. 

Triskelis, revolving to the right. 

8. 

149. 

Cluster of nine spheres. 

9. 

185. 

Relicpmry (?) surrounded by six * Tcmrvnesd 

10. 

139. 

Wheel of the snn. 

ii. 

140. 

Eight-spoked wheel . ... . A.O. 

12. 

141. 

Eonr-spoked v;heel. 

13. 

ISO. 

Symbol of ‘ Baal-peor ’ or of Siva and his SaldL 

14 

187. 

Sphere or dot in triangle. 

15. 

153. 

Three spheres. 

10. 

163. 

Four spheres in a square. 

17. 

136. 

StaS separating six semicircles. 

18. 

179. 

Crescent on a pillar between two ^ Taunncsd 

19. 

101 . 

Four ‘ Tatirines ’ criicifoi’mly united. 

20. 

96. 

Sphere surrounded by seven ' owhlieads: 

21. 

47. 

‘ Shqnif of either two or three tiers, (3 or 5 chambers) . 

22. 

49. 

^ Stapa ’ and dog. 

23. 

50. 

‘ Slupa ’and Peacock. 

21. 

48. 

‘ Shipa ’ with ' reliquary ^ or ^ lamp ^ in each, chamber. 

25. 

51. 

‘ Stipa ’ and crescent. 

20. 

52. 

‘ Stnpa ’ and tree growing out from it. 

27, 

91. 

Spuere with three * chatnis ’ or umbrellas or “ Lroad- 
arroicsd^.. ■ 

28. 

92. 

No. 27 with three spheres between the chatrasd 

29. 

94. 

No. 27 with three *’ -TciuTineS' ^ between the - ^ chatfasd 

30. 

98. 

No. 27 with three ^ Tanrines^ within shields or 

ovals. A.O, 

3L 

93. 

No. 27 with three hemispheres between the ^ ediuimsd 

32. 

102. 

No. 27 with three reliquaries or lamps between the 

* chatrasd 


I] 



■ 



, : :3B. 

95. 

■ No. 27 witli three ^ oivhlmds ® ber^feoii tlie * ■;/ O--.: 

vj i\, 

1. 

A man and t’tvo women. 

S5, 

10. 

; Ab ElephaBt to right. ' 

36. 

, 

A hand in a square. . ■ 

Mr.' 

" 13-14. 

A Bliinoceros. 

o 

; oh. 

15. 

A Ball concliant before a ” LimmrM 

39. 

16. 

A Bail conchant before a • Tmirined 

,40. 

25. 

A 'l!^ 3 dgaG (r ) (Porf'a:^ pictus). 

4L', 

■ 21., 

The Hare in the Moon. 

. 42. 

20. 

A goat (browsing oii a vine). 

43. 

22. 

A kid (of the last). 

44. 

27. 

A ciTefe eat. (Frrerra rJJ'jeiliaT) and .n. . 

45. 

19. 

A panther (?) T. ■ 

46.' 

' 30. 

A ^ gJiarial* seizing a ^ Jdha.^. 

47. 

29. 

AdPytlmn^hmcQhsM.ngh.Qr 

48. 

31-32. 

A eobra, (Naija tripudiiim) . 

49. 

35. 

A Trioiijn or Hangetic th.re.e‘'to'ed t'artle.^ 

50, 

28. 

A frog. 

51. 

4L 

A pair of £slies in a tank. 

52. 

42. 

Four fishes roniid a pillar iii^a tank* 

53. 

,36. 

A silnrokl fish, or skate (F) " 

'54 

34. 

A snake (Ck-rS^nc^ r/iimo/iopr .^ ) 

5*5. 

55. 

A raised paddy ’ or grain store. 

56. 

ns. 

A raised receptacle:. of food for birds,. 


119. 

A .later type' of . No. 56. 

58. 

: 56. 

A bow and arrow. 

59. 

■O.'. 

A ^ sfeehjmxl, 7 or -seides Toy 

' 60. , ^ 

'■■45. 

■ A fish (so called bj';TliOina.s}". perhaps a Seol€§)en(imd 

61. 

59. 

Three huts. 


196. 

A ■cross 'with trefoil ends. ■ 


,: 99.' 

A sphere surrounded by foar.^ Tatfrimsd 

64, 

.160. 

A ‘ Thunderbolt.’ 


V la- 

,A Cow. or Bixll.-staiidiBg. ■ : 

66. 

■■■97.; 

No. '2^ ■ with', 'three.'' shie.l'.ds 5 ' each' .with .a .central ..cl ' .■ 

67. 

33. 

A crocodile (?) 

68. 

,8'9,.- 

Wells in a garden (?) 

69. 

' "'Se..- 

', T wo ...fish, . with;’ ■( ’ be.tw^ 


, 74' 

..A:.tree. 

7L 

68.'. 

A tree, -or branch of . some paliii ' .? ) . 

'■'72. ■' 

70,. 

A .tree, - or 'bi’ancli' of some, conifer, ' ' 


.228. 

A domestic 'implem.ent, . perhaps for cleaniiig cottoii.' / . 
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Ko. 

Fig. 


74 

54. 

An insect (?) 


206. 

A rude pillar or stone cross of Celtic type. 

.,76., 

198. 

A fillet or almond ; (emblem of IsMar.) 

77. 

... 

No, 27 with ovals between the/ chatras,' 

78, 

75. 

A tree (?) 

79. , 

80. 

A bottle-shaped tree (?) 

8Q. 

82. 

A branch within an almond-shaped lozenge. 

81. 

85. 

A branch within a circular area. 

' 82.: 

211. 

A pillar or VGilgaL’ 

8,3. ■ 

110. 

A square within a circular area. 

84.. 


A cow Nylgai. 

85. 

125. 

A trapezoidal figure with square marks inside. 

86. 

201. 

A oval body on two legs, with three th3n\siform objects 
above. 

87. 

205. 

A sqnai-e to the left of a trifid rod. 

88. 

144. 

An eight-pointed star. 

89. 

86. 

A branch (?) within a circle. 

90. 

79. 

A small tree. 

91. 

5. 

A rude human figure. 

92. 

210. 

A trapezoidal symbol of unknown moaning. 

93. 

108. 

A cross above a ‘ Taurine" 

94. 

83. 

A gronp of three upright objects. 

95. 

123; 

A parallelogram divided into segments. 

96. 

38. 

A ^ Tliyrsos " (?) between two fish. 

97. 

37. 

A similar symbol. 

9S. 

181. 

A ^ Thyrsos ’ between two * Taurines " in a triang'alar 
area. A. 0. 

99. 

64. 

A fan-palm (Borassiis), A. 0. 

100. 

2. 

A human figure with three clots above. A. 0. 

101. 

154 

Three dots within a circle. A. C. 

102. 

164. 

Four ‘ Taurines " in a square. A. 0. 

203. 

103. 

A circle with two ^ cJiatras " and two * TanrinesJ 
A. 0. 

104 

76. 

An upright vine stem and grapes. A. 0. 

105. 

58. 

A bow and arrow, with loop (?) A, 0. 

106. 

111. 

Four squares within a square. A. 0. 

107. 


A dog. A. 0. 

lOS. 

158. 

Six balls or dots in a triangular area. A. 0. 

109. 

116. 

A rectangular symbol in a square area. A. 0. 



Elephant to right. A, C. 

111. 

88. 

Unknown object. A. C. 




inmch-'iimrleed coins o] Ilindnstan, 255 


‘No. 

Fig. 


112. . 

188 . 

Solar wlieel with ,sisteeE oMiqne, rajs. A, C« 

113. 

57. 

Bow aiicl arrow in scuiare. ' A. 0. 

114. 

229. 

Ko, 27 only with six cliairasJ ' A. C, 

115. 

178. 

‘ Thyrsos ' with appendages witlaia an OTal area. A. G. 

116. 

115. 

Sphere on stout pedestal. 

117. 

'227. 

A dot within a cross., A. C. 

iia 

■3. 

FiTe-headed figure with a club. A. 0. ■ 

lie. 

212. 

' Unknown oh jeet,. A. C. 

,120. 

112. 

Square' divided into nine seg'inents with dot in 
centre. A. C. ■ 

121. 

207. 

Snake (?) within a rectangular area. A. C. 

122.' 

..a 

Two human figures, A. ,0. 

123. 

113. 

'Four dots in a square, 'with mark above. A. G, 

124., 

4. 

A human figure with a club in right, hand. A. ,C. 

125. 

105. 

Two ^ Taurines ’ and two ‘ cliatms ’ forming a cross. 

A. 0. ^ ' 

126. 

151. 

Eight-pointed star or wheel within a circle girt with 
six ‘ Ta-m’ines,'^ A. C. 

127., 

142, 

Wheel and bells. Mass be'Ils of Mediae vaTEiirope, 

A. G. 

128. 

202. 

T wo semicircles in a rectangular area. A. C. 

129:" , 

177. 

Dot in cross, with four ^ Taurines and four crosses' 
outside. A. G. 

ISO. 

60. 

Perha^ps a borA or a variant, of Ko. 68., A. C. ■ 

131. 

200. 

'Fire dots, ranged unsjm, metrically ro.iind ..an' oval. 
-A. 0., 'V:: 

132. , 

106. 

Handled .circle, two tc72.£Etra-5,Vaiid two shields ■ ,vritli 
^ Tatirine '^- Behove, ,A. C. 

138. 

150. 

Wheel of - four spokes, witli four ^ TaurmesJ .A. G, ' 

134. 

145. 

Sphere wntli eight short rays. A. 0. 

135. 

,203.; 

Unknown obje'ct in a tripartite rectangular area. 
A.a, . 

136. 

146, 

A wdieel or sphere ■ with six rays. . A. G. ", ' 

137, 

■ 203.,, 

Trifid, branch and- another -object,", in -'a,:, rectangular 
'area., . -.A. C,^ . 

138. 

24. 

Some .climbing .-a'liimal on a ,pole. ,, , A, 0. 

139. 

23. 

'' A imre,"wTith a.‘ Tatmne^, belo,w.. .A, Gt 

140 . 

69.,; 

,. ,A branch. 

141. 

81 . 

, 'A fish ■sheltering under-a plants (water li.ly ? ) ,A. .0> 

142, 

71. 

X GaohiSyOv Biiphorhia. (T.) A. 0. 

143. 


Perhaps intended for Agni. A. G. 
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Ko, 

Fig. 

144i. 

159. 

145. 

44, 

146. 

169. 

147. 

65. 

148. 

194. 

149, 

loo. 

130. 

156. 

131. 

190. 

152, 

213. 

133. 

199. 

m. 

209. 

135. 

184. 

156. ' 

167. 

157. 

104. 

158. 

117. 

159. 

133. 

160. 

••• 

16L 


'162. 

72. 

163. 

193. 

164, 

109. 

165. 

191, 

m. 

192. 

.Ml. 


loa 

204. 

109. 

90. 

170. 

84. 

171. 

1*24. 

172.. 

195. 

173. 


174. 


175. 

168. 

176. 

46. 

177. 

114 

178. 

180. 


Three symbols radiaiirsg from a central ball. A. 0. 
A fish; in an omi area. A. C. 

A sphere betvreen two * Taurines ’ in a recta ngrtliir 
area. A. 0. and B. M. 

Perhaps a palm tree. A. 0. 

The pentagram or Wizard’s foot.” A. C. 

Se^en spheres within a liexagon A. 0. 

Mae spheres round a circle, with a sphere in the 
■ centre. A. 0. 

Rhomboidal symbol within an. oral area. A. G. 
Perhaps a rndely sketclieci squatting figure. A. 0. 
An almond-shaped emblem suiTOiiiided by fourteen 
dots. A. 0. 

Symbol resembling a toy Iiorse. A. G. 

Four ‘ Taurines ’ round a railed cross, in a square 
area. A. 0. 

A ‘ crucc ansata ’ with appendages and a TrisJcelis,^ 

■ A. C. ■ 

Four-spoked w^heel surrounded by six owl-licads. 

A.O. 

Cross lines within a circle. A. C. 

‘ Trisl'eUs ’ and symbol 17. A. 0. 

Symbol 34, only the man holds a club. A. 0. 

A dog. A. 0. 

A cactus leaf. A. C. 

:■ A triangle- in a- triangular area. A. G. 

A .square in a square' area. A. C. 

A ‘ trisul ’ on a stand. A. C. 

A doable * trisull A. 0. 

A horse to the right. A, C. 

An unknown object. A. 0. 

A poppy head (?) A. C. 

A branch with fruit (?) A. G. 

Six balls within a rectangula-r area. B. 31. 

Mystic symbol of Delphi. B. M. 

A iiorse to the right, stamping, B. M. 

'. Gnat and yine. B. M. T. ' 

‘ Taurine ’ and square, in a rectangular area. B, If. 
A * Bhipa ’ beneath a mound. B. IL 
Guryed mark within a square. B. M. 

A * Tiiyrsosf lozenge, and three * Taurmes: B. M. 


1890J 


^o. Eg, "■ , 

179. 170. A yTIip^sos ^ \n>nd Tcmrm^ iii a. circular a, rea. B..,M. 

ISO. ' 182. Two arid a eixms7^ E. M. 

ISL 166, Twod TaurineB ^ and two ‘reliquaries’ in a ■ square. 

"b. m. ■ ■' 

1S2. ■ 75. A tree witli railing (?) ■ B. M. 

183. ' 67. A tree in a triaugnlar area. B. M. 

181. ■ 17. , A Bull ‘ concliaiit ( witK two nsli (?) ia a rectangular 

area. B. M. 

18-5, 4B. Four lisli (?) .in a circular area. B. M. 

186. ' 152. All OYal fillet in-a sc|_imre. .B. M. 

187. 87. A lirancli in a circular area. ■ 

1S8. Two tail objects and a lower one at tlie side. 

189. 157. Seven spheres witMn a circle. B. M, ■ ■ 

190. . . 189, A stroke wdtliin a square. B. ,M. ' ■ 

191. 63. A reliquary (or lamp) within a square area. ' B. M. 

192. 53. Symbol 176, wdth tyro fish (?) in a tank below. 

193. , 183. A fish (?) or a cross, with a ‘ Taurine ’ on each side, 

B. M.. 

194. A hare and leveret following ?. B. M. 

122. Food receptacle with railing and * Taurine J M. A. C. 
196. 197. A rake (?) 

197. , J 6'5. Four ‘ Taurines ’ in a square divided in two. ■ A. 0. 

198. , 1S7. A wheel of three spokes, a form of the ^TriskeUsd 

A, 0. 

199. 26. , , A jackal within a rectangular area. A. 0, 

,200." 66. .A tree with six branches.' A. C. 

' 201. , ' 230. .Three t Taurines'’ and cross. B., M. 

^^,,202. ' 172. Cross and balls.' 

...20'S. A Horse" to right. M,. A. C. 

204“. A lotus fiower. A. C, 

205. 143. Bight- spoked wheel with hollov/ nave. 

206,.' ' 176. A ‘ T%r6us Vbetwee.n two ciinles enclosing four balls. 
Hi3..-A.'C.'"' .'■■ 

207. ' 77. , "^"A tree, surrounded ..by a railing., ; M. A. , 0. ., 

.;^208", ' .Bull to right. ' AH.- A. C. 

;;,20"97 148,' Sixteen-petailed ,lotus., ; -i®].',A. 0, , , ,, ■ 

,.210.' 174. Cross and bails with ' ' a 

211. 147. Bight-petalied lotus. Jll. A. C. 

212. 217. Dots between parallel lines, A. 0. 

,213. 216. Ornamental fillet or ribbon. M. A. C. 

.214. ■ 78.. ■ Tree ■ and railing., . yE. A, C. ,„ , 
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A ‘ Taurine ’ in a circular area. JE: A. C. 

Two fislies (?) in a boat. iE, A. C. 

Cross and four circles enclosino’ four balls. yE. A. C. 
An Elepliant to tbe left. A. C. 

Food receptacle, railing, and two ^ Ohatrasd M. A. C. 
^ C admens’ or of Aesculapius. .zE. A. C. 

A Tariant perhaps of a ^ Taurined yE. A. 0. 

F our circles enclosing four balls, but no cross. AH. A. G. 
Man bolding curved weapon (?) M. A. 0. 

A goat browsing on a vine. 

A boat or coracle ’ (?) A03. A. 0. 

Food receptacle with ' loop ’ to left, and railing. AH. 

A. 0.' , , 

A curved fillet. EE. A C. 

Circle with three ovals and three ' chatrasd M. 

A. 0. 

Elephant with T. 

An cel in an oval area. T. 

A tnrtio between two fish. T. 

The ^ Sivastikad T. 

A wheel of four spokes. T. 

A twinned ‘ Taurine ’ on a circle. T. 

Elephant to right standing with trunk, 

^ laurme ’ with lateral appendages. Wai 
Two ‘ Taurines ’ two ‘ Ghafras ’ on ball with crescent, 
and handle. T, 

A /SVras/z'Zra turning to left. T. 

A cross w'ithin a square. B. M. 

Four bails. B. M. 

The * ’ s 3 uiil)ol C. of Dr. Codrington/s paper. 

An arrow-head in an oval area. 

A Buddhist s^unbol. T. 

It is far from clear what this symbol is, though it is jnst possible 
it may bo a poi’tion of the Buddhist sj'miDol commonly knomi as the ‘ Tri- 
rataa: Ouo serious objection, however, to this is, tliat the ‘ Tri-rahm ’ 
strange to say, does not appear to occur on these coins. Possibly this 
may be claimed by Mr. Pincott as an argument in favour of liis theory 
that the ‘ Tn-ratna ’ is represented in its “ most condensed form ” by 
tlie ‘ Sivastiha ’ which is occasionally seen on these coins. 

Speaking^ of the ‘ Swastika,’ Mr. Pincott remarks “ This curious 
object in reality represents, simply a given space, divided into four 


Xo. 

Fig. 

2L5. 

188. 

216, 

62. 


1 7 0-4 

218. 

11. 

219. 

121. 

220. ' 

135. 

221. 

107. 

222. 

173. 

223. 

6. 

224. 

221. 

225. 

61. 

226. 

120. 

227. 

214. 

228. 

100. 

229. 


230. 

40. 

231. 


232. 

134, 

'233. 


234. 



12, 

236. 

219. 

237. 


238. 


239. 

162. 

210. 

171. 

.241. 

220. 

242. 

iOl. 

24S. 

215. 


1890.] ■ ^jmic^i-marhed- coins -{if Hindustan^ ' 2o9 

ecj_iial parts, united in tlie centre and . tills siiggefiis a metajilioi'ical 
combination of the four -castes- 'niiitecl .ill a coiiirnoii societv, tlie bent 
clivi&ional arms of, wiiicli appear to indicate. revoliiticjiis, or rcctiiTence, 
i. e., tlie endless reTolatioii of reeurriiig birfelis and rleatbs. dTIion !ookel 
at carefallr, eacli side, as it revolves, suggests tlie iigiire of tbe ^ Trisalad 
tlie emblem of Dliarma, while the whole circulating object represents 
the ^ Glmkra^ or Buddha; and the four compartmeiirs depict the four 
castes or Sanglia. Thus this venerated symbol presents us witli the 
most condensed form of the ^ Tri-'ratna : ’ and ascribing to it that iiiean- 
ing, w'e have a full and satisfactory explanation of, its wide did'iisioii over 
every district to which 'Buddhism has penetrated’’ (Royal, Asiatic 
Society Jo'iiriial, 1887, p. 245.) 1 confess I see nothing whatever of this 

condensation of chalk into cheese, and ivere it so, it explains notliingr of 
the significance of the s.jmbol in times anterior to Bu-dtlJiism, This 
difficulty did not escape the notice of Mr. Pincotfc, 'who thus , iri^e'iriously^ 
avoids it. It is quite- possible that this distiiictly Biiddlrist embleiH 
may have an accidental resemblance to some object venerated by other 
nations.” Really this i-ecitiTence to the argiimont of “accideiitai re- 
semblance” between objects which are identical, can hardly be allow^ecl 
greater 'weight now, than when urged a centiiry ago, tliat ‘ fossils* were 
the result of ‘ accidental resemblance ’ to shells and s'lich like OTgaiiisms, 
but were not really organic bodies at all I It seems to me refining, under 
the exigency of a, theory, beyond the bounds of probability, or reason, to 
maintain that the ^ Stvasiika^ so common an object on terracotta whorls 
at Troy (see Schliemaiiii’s Troy) merely, bears an accidental reseiiiblaiice 
to that symbol, but is in reality something entirely distinct. 

Mr. Pincott also objects to those wdio view the * Swastika * as a 
solar emblem, that were it so, it wnuld not be made to revolve in op- 
posite directions. The same objection might be urged against the 
^TrisJcelis’ as a solar emblem, but it is one to which I do not attach 
any importance. It it not improbable that the symbol, wdieii revolving 
from left to right, may indicate the sun’s visihle course tbroug*li the sky, 
whilst the same symbo], when it revolves in the opposite direction, 
may represent the unseen course of the great luminary, when i^etiirning 
along his nocturnal path to the spot wherein he is wont to rise. 

It is of course quite true that the ‘ Stvastika ’ may, b^^ adoption 
have come in time to be regarded as distinctly a Buddhist emblem, as 
the ‘ Gross ’ is Christianity, but in neither case did the symbol originate 
■with the faith it subsequently became selected to represent, and if this 
obvious conclusion is only frankly admitted, no necessity w^ill remain 
for having to fall back on the inadequate, not to say exploded argument 
of aecideiital resemblance.” 
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isso, o* 


Eo. 

Fig. 

2-14 

218.. 

245. 

222. 

216. 

223. 

247. 

224 

248. 

225. 

240. 

■ -226. 

250. 

237., 

251. 


252. 


,253. 


254, 


255. 


256. 


257. 


258. 

258. 

259. 

259. 

■ 260. 

260. 

261. 

261. 

^262. 

262. 

‘'263. 

263. 

264. 

264. 

'265, 

265. 

266. 

266. 

267. 

267. 

26S. 

■ 268. ■ 

209. 

269. 


■ Sjmbol %nrecibj' Thomas. 

^ Tree;and^ railing supporting iwod Taurinesd B. M. ' ' 
■Jackal before tree (vine ? ): and I’aiiing. . B. M. ^ 

■Four circles arranged in a lozenge form., 

, .Bjmbol of Baal or Mahacleb within a cross. B. M« 

. Three spheres in line in an oval area. .B. M. 

Tarianf of Ko, 4. ■ B. M. 

■ Cross and balls. ■ A, 0. ' 

Orescent moon above a * stupa.® 

Symbol ITo. 29 only the ‘Taurines’ are enclosed in 
ovals. 

A scpiare between tw^o balls, in an oval area. 

Three bails, (jSTo. 15) but in a square area. 

Symbol hfo. 2d, but with ‘Taurines’ in place of 
Camps.’ These last five are from oval silver coins, 
vV heel above a tree. 

Hittite symbol. Cappadocia. 

Variant of ‘ twinned ‘ Lingam.’ Scotland. 

Swastika. 

The ‘ TrisheUs: 

The wheel of the Sun, 

The * Lingamd 
The ^ Twinned Lingam-,^ 

Cluster of spheres. 

The ^ Pentagram.® ” 

Three >spheres. 

Three spheres, (variant). 

Cross, . 

A cross of very near tliis shape, that is, a sfjuare, with four ec/ual 
and similar squares inscrdied on its four sides, was discovered in the 
third ombatMycenmby Dr. Schliemami. It is usual to regard t l 
symbol as a variant of the ‘ Sioaehla,’ and it is one still rorchvd l i 
m use in Imlia at the present day. I have before me a 

by 2-2o inches procured at Poona, wherein are as.^oinblcd an 
interesting group of objects of worship. In the centre of +1 r. • ^ ^ 
ri ver in front, with a perforation to carry oif the holy wli: 
trickled over the images, is placed a cow’s mouth In the fa, fl • w 

..do.™..,..,. G.n.si. .to ...rtoto-todd.7,'r “ 

left tad c«ne, ,t«nd. .he Bell Jf.ndh ,ift e 
Of his horns, the_preci8e nature of which I cannot make out In tbi 
centre stands a hngmn in the centre of the ‘yoni’ symbol, ’ and im! 


£61 


lS90.j ptimh-mcirked coins of Mindtisimt^ 

mediately beliind it a small figiire wMcli ■ I tav© no ; certaia means of 
cletermining, but wliick may perhaps represent Parbatij tlie' consort of 
tlie ^ lingam ^ Lord, To the left of tlie central ^ 'Ungam * is a fiTe-iieacled 
^ lingam ^ or pyramid of fire balls. IlTexfc to this 5-lieaded symbol in front 
is a cross of the shape of -Fig. 269 of .this paper, whilst immediately 
behind the cow’s mouth are the Sun and Moon, Figs. 126 and 127. the 
former ,be,iiig on the right hand. The near right hand corD.er was oc- 
cupied by a standing figure, now broken away, which accident no doubt" 
led to the whole finding its way as old brass into the dealer’s hands 
from whom I purchased it. 

A rncle represe.atation of this form of the ^ sw^asfcika ’ is seen on a 
® wdiorl ’ from Troy S.gured by Schliemaiiii, (1. c., PL XXY, fi.g. 411, 
Imt the shape is rare at Troy, though perhaps figs. B17, 318, 319 and 
320 on PL XXII may be intended for Yariaiifcs of it. 


270. 

270. 

Lincja with Colras* 

Scotland. 

271. 

271. 

Dot in triangle. 


272. 

272. 

Enclosed tree. 

JS 

27 L 

273. 

A ‘ gilgald 


2,74.' 

274. 

Semicircles round staff. 

JJ 

275. 

275. 

* Trisul ’ of ^ MahadevJ 


.276. 

276 

Trisul (variant.) 

9f 

.277:' 

277. 

Indian Goldsmith’s anvil. 

55 
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63 

191 
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93 
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15 
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76 

265 
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45 

64 

99 
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153 

266 
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42 

65 

147 

no 

83 

155 

149 

200 

131 

267 

267 

21 

41 

66 

200 

111 

106 

156 

150 

201 

86 

268 
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22 

43 

67 

183 

112 

120 

157 

189 

202 

128 

269 

269 

23 
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63 

71 

113 

123 
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108 
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137 

270 
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69 
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40 
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72 

115 
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272 
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26 

199 

71 

142 
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109 
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75 

273 

273 

27 

44 

72 
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117 

158 
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239 
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121 

274 

274 

23 

50 

73 

73 

118 

56 

163 

16 
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135 

275 

275 

29 

■ 47 

74 

70 

119 

57 
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102 

209 

154 

276 
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30 

46 

75 

182 

120 

226 

165 

197 

210 

92 

277 

277 

31 

48 

'76 

104 

121 

219 

166 

181 

211 

82 



S2 

48 

77 

207 

122 

195 

167 

156 

212 

119 



33 

67 

78 

214 

123 

95 

168 

175 

213 

152 



34 

54 

79 

90 

124 

171 

169 

346 

214 

227 



35 

49 

80 

79 

125 

85 

170 

3 79 

215 

243, 



36 

53 

81 

141 

126 

1 

171 

240 

216 

233 



37 

97 

82 

80 

127 

2 

172 

202 

217 

212 



38 

96 

83 

94 

128 

3 

173 

222 

218 

244 



39 

69 

84 

170 

129 

4 

174 

210 

319 

236 



40 

230 

85 

81 

230 

5 

175 

217 

220 

241 



41 

51 

86 

89 

131 

6 

176 

206 

221 

224 



42 

52 

87 

187 

132 

7 

177 

129 

222 

245 



43 

185 

88 

111 

133 

159 

178 

115 

223 

246 



44 

145 

89 

68 

134 

232 

179 

18 

224 

247 



45 

60 

90 

169 

135 

220 

180 

178 

225 

248 




SUPFLEMEKT. 

Whilst the present paper has been going to press, a number of 
additional symbols have been brought to light, which may as well be 
here recorded, some being altogether new, whilst othei*s are mere varieties 
of symbols already noticed. 

278. A * stupa ' surmounted by a ^ Tajirine ’ with two Taimoies ” 
on either side. This symbol is Fo. 21, with the addition of a ' Taurine ' 
above, and others on each side. It occurs on an oval silver coin in my 
own cabinet. 
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1 S0O. ] ■ pimch-marked mins of 

y "279. '.A bear .sianding to'tbeleffc./witb its bead, reverted, as if ia 
tlie act 'of gazing at .some ■ object . behind it. , Tliis is also on an oval 
silver coin in in, j own , cabinet and, the oiilj example I am 'acqaaiiifeed 
witli. Tile figure is rude, but the outline 'very oharacteiistic, and the 
animal maj even be identified with " the snow-bear by one acq.iiaiated 
ivitli both species of bear occiirifing in the Hiniaiajas. 

280. , A circular ‘ boss surrounded by pear-shaped bodies separat- 
■ed by , trifid branches. A curious and wholly uiiiiiteiligibie symbol. 

281. A ^ rat ’ to right within a circular area. , This occurs ,oii an 
oval silver coin in my own cabinet. The animal Jias a moderately long 
tail, and a rat is, the only animal that it can be intended for. It is a 
® reverse ’ symbol. 

282. All egg or some oval body. This symbol occurs on the same 
coin as the last, also on the. reverse. 

28,3. ' Two balls or circles, -'with a dot in the centre, and connected 
by a X; whole within an oval area. This ,too is a ,re¥ers,e .symbol 
on the sanie coin as the last. 

Symbol No. 199, with two fish below within an oblo,iig tank. 

285. Symbol Ido, 1 with a ^ Taurine ’ on the right, within a rec- 
ta.nguiar area. Whether there is another ^Taurine’ on the left is not 
certain. 

286. This symbol is related to., or a variant of Ko, 137. It is a 
curious symbol and seems to . contain ‘ two letters of identical pat- 
tern as those met with on terra-cotta seals and pottery at Troy 
(Sclilieniann’s Troy, page 24). That on the left resembles a rudely 
formed ,tpsi/ , whilst that on the , right, consists of an upright 'stroke, 
wnth a short sloping stroke on either side. On the terra-cotta seals, these 
two letters are combined into a monogram, with two additional ohax'acters 
added on the right, and it is not improbable that similar characters are 
intended in figures '85, 86 and 87, on Plate II of this, paper. .Pig. 205 
seems a mere variant of fig, 203, where the left hand character is re- 
placed by a square. 

288. Bow and arrow, with a ‘ Taurine ’ below, the whole enclosed 
w’ithin a symmetrical area. It may be observed that the ^ how ’ depicted 
on these coins is not the .straight long bow used by the aborigines at 
present, but the elaboratelj^ curved bow, straight in the centre, with 
curved ends. 

288. Symbol No. 29, only the ^ Taurines^ rejolaced by sc|uare- 
lieaded nail-shaped objects. 

289. Symbol No. 28, only, circles replaced by ovals, enclosing 
^ lamps ’ or w^hatever fig. 68, Plate I, may be intended to represent. 

290. A ^ Tatvrme ’ in a square area. It is seldom this symbol 
occurs by itself. It is on a square silver coin in my own cabinet. 
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291. Sj-mbol Ifo. 214, but tbe base with only four divisions. 

292. Symbol 285 in miniature; (a ball between two ‘Taurines 
and used on tie reTerse of a coin.) This supports the assertion tim 
the reverse ‘ dies ’ were cut smaller than those intended for the ‘ ob 

■ verse..’-. of a co.in. . 

293. T^vo fish, facing each other in oblong tank. 

. ^. 294. Symbol. Xo. 21, only the hare stands within a compleb 

■ circle,. : the fall moon, probably,. ■ ■ 

225. Symbol Xo. 5, only reversed. 

296. A cactas plant, branching. 

297. A tree with two branches on each side. 

298. Symbol Mo. 28 only circles replaced by ovals enclcsino- ‘ Tan- 

■ nnes,^ ^ 

299. Symbol Jfo. 29 only < chatms > replaced by bideuts, by which 
I iiiean a indent wicb the central prong absent. This ‘ bident ’ is 
a remarkable and rare symbol. It occurs assoekted as above on a sino-l© 
Hauare com m my own cabinet, and what is veij curions, fonr .simitar 

bidents constitute the spokes of two small lead wheels, du- nn at 
MycentB, and figured and described by Schliemann in his 4rk on 
iMyoense pages 74 and 112, No. 120. 

_ 300. A wheel with six spokes. This is a wheel rather than a .star 

as u possesses a central boss or nave. It is a ‘reverse ' symbol of small 

-..sizo, 

ball hexagons radiately ranged round a central 

ball. Each hexagon has two short and six long sides, one of tlie .short 
side.s being placed inwards in contact with the centi-ai ball It 
on the same reverse as the above. 

uik. Symbol No. 23 only the circles replaced by ovals, each 
ing a ‘ tnslcrdis. ^ ^ ^ 

^ 30-3. Ball with a ‘ Taurine ’ on each side and two ‘ Tw 
lacing each other above and below, or six in all. 

304. Symbol No. 13 united to a ‘ Taurine.’ 

305 An indistinct animal to the right. The ears sn<r<rest i 
represent a pig. ’ i 

306. _ Symbol No 27. but with the ‘Ohatras’ separated 
Iriskehs ov some similar object. ' ^ 

J7. A turtle to left of a tank, with two • Taurmes ’ above 

• 1 Pipal-like leaf, sm-rounded by dots 

iBgly tlnrteen in number. 

309 A mushroom-shaped area, with a central dot, surround 
three dots, and one below. ’“‘louna 

dot, surrounded by four 


occnrs 
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1890.] ptimh-marhed corns /of Hindiistan. 

. , 311., A drinking ■ cup. .. TMs- object is of scmieivliat uncertain 
import.. It is essentiallj part '-of 'Sjnibol , Nos. 42 and 174, tlioiigli tlie 
association was not. at. 'first perceived,. .' It alw,ays occupies, liowever, the 
same position over the goat’s back and , may be regarded as either a 
clrinldrig cup or an altar* It is a slightly tapering cone, e^cparidexl 
above, if we regard it as an altar ; or helmv, if we regard it as a cap ; 
the truncate end representing eitlier t,rie base of the altar, with expand- 
ed tip, or the lip of a drinking vessel, with an expanded base. Good 
Bpeciiiie,iis always show it over the goat’s back, and in some case,s the 
symbols seems to be. spotted or studded with omamen'tal dots, which' 
rather favour the idea, of its representing a cup. 

312. Symbol No. 146 only the * Taurines ” face in opposite direc-. 
tions. 

I w'ould, here make -a few remarks on those symbols on the, coins, 
which w^e c.aii recognise without hesitation on the gold ornaments' found 
in the tombs of Agamemnon and his co,mpanioBS (as so regarded) in 
Mjcenss ; and one hardly knows which most to admire,, the material, 
wealth and great artistic talent in design indicated, by the contents of 
these tombs, or the acumen and perseverance w^hicli enabled Scbliem.anB, 
to bring to' light after forty centuries or more, the ' personal ^ relics and 
possessions doAvn to their very arms and ornaments, of the actors in the 
immortal Epos of A windy ’ Troy. 

To commence -with the ‘ TrisJcellsd An extremely elegant and 
graceful form of this symbol occurs on a gold ‘button’ (My cense No, 
383), where it fills the acute, or upper and lower angles of the central 
lozenge, and is mentioned without being named ( Scliliemaiin for some 
i-eason or other nowhere using the term ‘ Trish&Us ’ either in bis * Troy ’ 
or ‘ Mycenee ’) in the description of this button at page 262, and this 
is the sole instance among the figures of this extremely beautiful form 
of the symbol. On another button, however, (1. c. No, 382) a ‘ TrisJcelis ’ 
(recognised as such by Scliliemann 1. c. page 261) occupies the same 
pjosition as the last, in the acute angles of the central lozenge, but is of 
an altogether stouter design, and composed of three circiuate arms (or 
legs) of the peculiar art- type adopted by the Myceme -workmen. A 
third variety of ^ TrisJcelis ^ occurs on two buttons (1. c. Nos. 409 and 
413) which I consider made up, of three higlily differentiated ^omegas ^ 
(to use Schliemann’s term for the symbol identified by me wdtli the 
more familiar ^ Ungam-yord’) with one arm or ^ lahium^ much, elongated 
beyond the other {artis cu^mi) and recurved so as to impart a circinafce 
or pot-hook form to the ^ omega ^ symbol* Other specimens and variants 
of the ‘ ’ occur on buttons, Nos. 377, 428, 510, 511 (1. c.) and 

one specimen of a reversed ^ Triskelisf my olving from right to left, No. 
501 (1. c.). 
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Another import symbol on the coins which we can recognise at 
MycenfB is the SSioasiffc,’ which occurs as the central ornament on 
several of the objects figured, (]. c. Ifos. .382, 883 and 385, 422 and 428). 
It is of the usual form, resolving from left to right, the four side p~eo's' 

(so called) being clearly seen in one and differing only fz’om the svmbol 
so common on Trojan pottery, and later ^Swastikas,’ in being formed 
tvith curved lines in place of angular, in accordance with the prevailino- 
character of art among Mycenie workmen. The most interesting, how- 
ever, and perhaps the commonest of all the symbols discovered at 
MjoenK IS that termed the ‘ cmicgfa ’ by Schliemann, (a very happy 
name could we only adopt it in place of the current one, as it forms 
truly the alpha and omega of all Nature Worship), but which I am 
melined to identify as an archaic, but at the same time a hio-hly 
npecialized and ornate form of the ‘ ifwfl'affi-yorai ’ of later times. AThe 
elements of both symbols are the same, a central clot with a surrounding 
circle, in one part of the periphery produced into a ‘ spout ’ composed 
ottwo ‘lahia^ separated by a groove. In the ordinary form of the 
symliol the ‘Za&fa’ remain united, but in the artistic form prevalent at 
-111 con®, the ‘lahia’ are separated and recurved (omega-like), with the 
obvious intent of their being thereby rendered capable of artistic treat- 
ment, and of being worked up into patterns in vogue there. The 
simplest form of this ‘ omega ’ symbol is where it stands alone, as in the 
acute angles of the central lozenge of a button (1. c. No. 377) or where 

‘ “Tf ornament of a button (1. c. Nos. 

oic, 0-1, o 84 and oSO). In another (1. e. Nos. 379 and 421) the central 
boss IS ornamented with three ‘ omegas,’ with their ‘ spouts,’ or ‘ labia ’ 
directed outwards and round them, six other ‘omegas’ with their 
spou s chrected mwards, the ‘ labia ’ of all these ‘ omegas ’ nnitino- into 
an endless ba^nd which winds in and out between the central < dots ’ or 
Uagams and those ranged outside of them, 6S.vy.o. lUa6<u ! In another 
superb specimen ot the goldsmith’s art, (1. c. 422a) the outer band 
mmcdmtely encircling the nine confluent ‘cmeyas, Ms rayed fherel^v 

;fr 

‘ !lT rrc enclosing the peculiar form of 

^luuhla alluded to above as prevalent at Mycenm, the fourfold sun 

r four-ba led Chakra, UJam symbol as it is also called. Fig. 171 occurs 
on wo buttons (1. c. Nos. 406 and 411) where the symbol is seen with 

ttL7TZVLr T' «q«iiistant spheres. On another 
button (1. 0 . 404) the fonr spheres are replaced by four ‘ oviena ’ symbols 

pointing outwards, aud with their ‘laUa’ confluent and' form inr the’ 
inner periphery of the design. lotmnig the 

The most curious variant, however, of the ‘omega ’ symbol is that 
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Been' on tliree buttons ; (L c. 40.03 407, and 4,12) 'wliereiii tlie central clot 
or * is sniTonnded by a 'iabyrmtli formed bj" four pair of fantas- 
tically recurred and elongated ' beoeatii vriiicli guise, iiowever, 

the expert in siicli. symbols duds no difficalfcy 'in tracing die design of a 
foar-sponted Hingam^* analogoas ivitb the foiir-headecl or tlre-lieadecl 
Hirigam^ now seen in Hindustan. Another sigiiiiicaTit symbol also, 
used in Mycense jewellery is. Fig. 227, wliicii, appears on three buttons, 
(L. c., 378, 38S and 885). In the twm first q-noted iiistaiices, a row of 
these crosses is used as an ornamental border to the central loze,.nge, 
whilsfedn the last instance, the cross within' a circle fills' up the acute 
angles of the central lozenge. The fact of this. sjrmbol not occupying a 
more prominent position may perhaps be dae, to the preference displayed 
in .o.imamental art in Mycenae, for rounded and fi.'aeiit designs,, rather than 
those of angaiar pattern.' 

A cluster, of se^en spheres identical with Fig. J57 fouri,d on the 
coins, is seen on a button (i., c. 398), and a variant of the same (L ' c. 
399) wherein each of the spheres, except ' the central one., is a variant 
of the '‘ omeya ’ symbol. Yet another variant of this symbol occurs 
(i. c. 401) wherein seven ‘ ojuer/as ’ are, ranged round a central sphere. 
Another rare symbol on the coins Fig. 129, may I think be recognised on- 
a gold button (1. c. Ho. 397), where within a square area, four .such 
* twinned spheres, ^ each pair enveloped by a sigmoidal cincture or band, 
are ranged i*oand a central dot, : the peculiar feature of the ‘twinned 
sphere’ being skilfully made prominent. 

Sohliemanii was evidently much struck with the peculiarity of this 
beautiful intaglio ” as he terms it, but his interpretation of it, I am 
wholly unable to accept. He resolves this symbol into four long 
knives, whose handles are proionged into spirals, ’^ (i. c. p. 26B). In my 
opinion the knives or blades are simply the four blank arcs of a circle, 
wdiich intervene between the internal square and the periphery of the 
button, and I can see no ground whatever for regarding the ^ twinned ’ 
or paired circles, as * handles.’ Had there been only four spheres, instead 
of eight, it is conceivable that these might have been regarded as ‘ears,’ 
or ^ loops ’ to four knife blades, but the * twinned ’ or paired spheres are 
clearly seen and bear, in my opinion, not the remotest resemblance to 
knife-handles. Another interesting symbol on the coins of symbolical 
import is Fig. 158. Two distinct variants of this are met wuth on the 
Mycence jew^eis. On one button (1. c. Ho. 410) six equal spheres are so 
disposed as to form an equilateral triangle, wdthin a circle, and in tlio 
space between the periphery and the central sphere in each side of the 
triangle, a cluster of tlmee small spheres is introduced (though only one 
perfect cluster is seen in the engz^aving), making nine in all. Another 
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variant of this symbol is seen in the centre of the elaborate gold button 
already alladed to (1. c. 382) -where in place of six spheres, we find six 
hexagons similarly arranged in form of a triangle, and round about in 
the intei’spaces are six small spheres. 

Fig. 9. The Balance oe scales. 

That the balance has always been an object of deep symbolical 
import may be judged from the fact of two miniature gold balances 
being found by Sohliemann in the third tomb at Mycen®. The beams 
of these balances were formed of tubes of gold, strengthened by a stick 
inside, while the scales were ornamented with a butterfly in one case and 
a six-petalled flower-like ornament in the other. Dr. Sohliemann re- 
marks: “Of course these scales can never have been used, they were 
evidently made expressly to accompany the bodies of the three princesses 
into the grave, and they have therefore, undoubtedly, a symbolic sio-nifi- 
cation. I may here call attention to the scales in the wall-paintin*^s of 
the Egyptian sepulchres, in which are weighed the good and bad dTeds 
of the deceased.” 

Fig. 157. 

This symbol is seen conspicuously on the splendid gold diadem 
found on the head of one of the three bodies interred in the third 
sepulchre at Mycenm. The main fillet of which this diadem con- 
sists was 25 inches long, ornamented with 12 bosses identical in desio'n 
with Fig. 157, three in a row above, five in a central row, and four below 
each such ‘ boss ’ alternating with others representing a ‘ lotus ’ or other 
flower, with from 9 to 12 petals, almost identical with°Fig. 147 only with 
more numerous petals, {vide Schliemanu’s Mycenrn, p.°145^ Fio- ‘^Sl ) 

A curious example of the deliberate prominence given where possible to 
the number seven in ancient symboli.sm is afforded by the golden cuttle 
fish obtained at Mycense and figured by Sohliemann in his oreat wn.C 
(p. 268, I’ig. 424). These cuttle-fish fifty-three in number and all per 
fectly alike, are remarkable for possessing not eight arms (as one mLht 
have expected from the number of arms which furnish the name of the 
Family Octoi>odidw.), but seven only, and there can be no question that 
the.se old gold-workers of Mycen® were aware that, as a matter of fact 
cuttle-fish are at certain seasons found with seven, instead of ei^^ht 
arms, and that they deliberately selected the mystical number of seven 
arms, rather than the more usual one of eight. We of course know that 
it is the male cuttle-fish only, which is reasonably deprived of one of its 
arms, a loss which is repaired before the following jear, but which 
curious ‘moult’ did not escape the observation of the Greek fisherman 
or the quick appreciation of the prehistoric worker in gold. ’ 
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CliJiaftlsgar :: ,nofes. on- its Mhes, sects- and If. B. Be. 

(Lond.) W. O, S.yBeptitg Snpervfiteizdent, Geological Snrveg of India, 
[Received 3rd October :-“Bead 5tli 2^'o:rember 1890], 

§ 1. A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF ChHATTISGAR. ' 

Name. — The Bengal-Kagpur^ Railway will open up a tract of country ■ 

, : wMch is now but little known to the public. In the Centrai ProviiiceSj , . 

, it is called OMiattisgar,’^ Two derivations of tlie name have been pro-.. ' 
posed. : According to the Central Provinces Gazetteer/* Gliliattisgar owes ■ 
its name to tbirty-sis (chliattis) forts (gar} included writliin it. Serious . . 

objeefcionSj however, have been urged against this iiiterpretatioii by 
Mr. Beglar of the Archaeological Survey. f While in Behar he heard a 
tradition, that ages ago, in the 'time of Jarasaiidha, thirty-sis: families' 
of chamars had emigrated from that coiintry and settled in a country 
far to the south of dt, - which was called “ Chliattisglmr (thirty-six 
families). He was not at the time aware of any country which bore 
that .name, and his inquiries 'with ’ regard to it being ineffectual, he 
became rather sceptical about its existence. When, however, official 
duty brought him to Chhattisgar, the tradition he had heard in Beliar 
came back to his mind. Here was a country far from Behar, and south 
of it, the people of which appeared to him to be singularly like the 
Beharis in language, dress, manners, and customs — a people, too, of 
which the chamars formed a very important element. Mr. Beglar 
suggests that Chhattisgar derives its name from the thirty-six families 
of Behari chamars who settled there ; according to wliioh interpreta- 
tion ^ Chhattisgar ^ should be spelt ‘ Ohhattisgliar.'^ Considering, that 
long intercourse had made Mr. Beglar perfectly familiar -with the 
Beharis before he visited Chhattisgar, his interpretation becomes au- 
thoritative. Besides, it promises to tlirow some light on the history 
and affinities of one of the most remarkable peoples that inhabit India — 
the Chhattisgari chamars. We must say, however, that as the word is 
pi'onounced by the people, it is difficult to make out whether ** Ohhatis- 
ghar or Chhattisgar ** is the correct spelling ; we have adopted the 
latter as the one in enrrent use. 

Physical and political Geography , — Chhattisgar as an administrative 
division of the Central Provinces comprises the districts of Raipur, 
Bilaspur and Sambalpur, and including Bastar, covers an area of about 
53,000 square miles. But Chhattisgar proper includes Raipur and 
Bilaspur only ; and we shall use the term in this restricted sense. It 
comxjrises a central plain covering an area of about 10,000 square miles 

^ Op. eit., p. 88. t Arch. Sarv. Rep. Yob YII, 

J J 
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STUTOunded hj a forest-clad liillj coiintrj of a somewhat wider extent 
(about 12,000 square miles) ; strictly speaking', the plain country alone 
should be called Chliattisgar, and it is only for the sake of convenience 
that we have included the surrounding hill tract wdthiii it. The con- 
trast between the Mil and the plain country is sliarp and striking. 
The former is clothed with thick jungle, little cultivated, and sparsely 
populated, the population consisting chiefly of aboriginal tribes. To 
the s/tiT'arf, it affords sport in abundance; the tiger is especially abun- 
dant ill the southern, and the wild buffalo in the eastern jungles, while 
in every direction, the antelope, the spotted deer, and other varieties 
of game may be found. The plain, on the other hand, is almost flat, 
perfectly denuded of jungle, well cultivated, and thickly populated. 
With the exception of a small narrow strip in the western portion, it 
is what is called Mialsa, that is, under the direct management of the 
British Government. The hill tmcts are partitioned amongst a num- 
ber of zamindars and feudatory chiefs, who pay an annual tribute. 
The zamindars maintain their own police. The feudatory chiefs, whose 
gross revenue in most cases does not exceed that of second-class zamin- 
dars in Bengal, are invested with authoiity equal to that of a Holkar or 
Fiznm. They not only keep their own police, but also Lave their Jails 
and civil and criminal courts. 

Geology and mineral resources, --‘The configuration of the country 
well illustrates the intimate connection between geological structure and 
physical features. The plain is formed of Vindhyan sandstones, marls 
and limestones, which have been but little disturbed from their normal 
horizontal position. The hills surrounding it are, on the other hand, 
composed of older rocks w’-hich have undergone considerable distur- 
bance and metamorphism. At the north-eastern extremity, about 
Korba there is a considerable outcrop of the coal-bearing strata (Gond- 
wana System). The results of the coal-exploration conducted by the 
Geological Survey are not very encouraging with regard to the ground 
traversed by the Bengal-Nagpur railway ; but, not very far from it, 
there is one tract near Korba where workable coal of good quality lias 
been found. In the bills to the north, w^est, and south extensive iron- 
ores of exceptionally good quality exist. Iron- smelting is still carried 
on there to some extent in the primitive fashion. But with the open- 
ing of the railway, the industry already on the wane, will probably be 
nearly extinct. Copper and lead-ores exist ; but their extent is not yet 
known. The sandstones of the plain are largely used for building pur- 
poses ; and the limestones are quarried chiefly for road metal. In places 
the limestone is tolerably pure and w'ould yield lime of good quality. 

Jimgh ^oduce,---Qi forest produce, lac and Etirra (Haritaki, 
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Temiimlia cifrind) are tke most important. ' Tiie former flor 1 risl 2 .es best 
mi ^ Kusmm (Car tdimmis dinfosius). ' ^nd TsilaB. {Buiea frondo-sa). ' Bat .it is 
also grown, tliougli to a werj subordinate e.xteiit, on Baer {Zizq^lus 
jtijtiha) and a £qw other trees'. The lac is mostly, taken to, Mirzapar. 
Tlie Mur r a is exported to Europe, tlirongli Bombay. 

-Cliliattisgar is,, or rather has been the land of plenty .. 
To the people of the neighbouriog districts, it has fong been .knowni as 
khalaiiti, or tlie .Land of the Threshing-floors.” Bice, wlieat, and 
linseed are the chief crops. Bice and wdieat were formerly sold— a,iicl 
that, too not so very long ago — at fabulously cheap prices. ,On.ly five 
or.,six years ago, after the opening,,, of the Fagpar-Chhattisgar Bailway, 
.rice nsed to be sold, at some distance from its termiri ns at If and gaoii, 
for Be. 1-4 or less per mannd. But the price in 1889 w'as Bs, 2-8, 
and will .no doubt go up still higher when the Bengal-Jfagpnr .Railway 
system is ,eompleted. 

In the sonthern and eastern portion of Raipur, ', as w^ell as in. 'Bi!as« 
piir generally, rice is the principal crop. In the western portion of the 
plain, wheat appears to be more largely grow.n than rice. Wherever 
there is black soil (kanlidr) wheat is preferably sown on it j whereas 
rice is chiefly grown on sandy soil. Bice, however, is the principal 
crop. The area on w^hich rice is grown in the districts of Baipnr and. 
Bilaspnr amounts to nearly two million acres, whereas the wheat area 
does not amount to more than 130,000 acres. 

History. — The earliest traces of man we found in this district are 
some hone and pottery monnds by the Seonatli river. They invariably 
occur in the plain country . Who the men xvere it is diffiGult to sur- 
mise. But, whoever they were, they had passed the stone age, and had 
been in the habit of using iron implements. In the soiith-w^estern por- 
tion of the district of Baipnr, away in the iiingies, there are I'emains of 
rude forts end temples which tradition ascribes to a race of Gaiili kings, 
No reliable information, however, is available about them. To a later 
period, belong the ruined temples and Sah' pillars of Balod, Gurur, 
Sii'pur tbc., some of which date back to the beginning of the Christian 
era. Mr. Beglar of the Arehseoiogical Survey flrids evidence in an 
inscription of the extension of the Ghaiukya power right into the heart 
of the modern district of Baipnr.^* 

The authentic history of Chliattisgar dates back only to the middle 
of the eiglxtli century, when Baja Suradeva of the well known Haihai 
family ruled at Bataiipurf in the district of Bilaspnr, The place is now 

* Arch. Siirv. Eep, Yol. TIL p. 141. 

t Central Proviuces Gazeifceex*, p. 90, Mr. Beglar would not allov/ this town 
any greater antiquity than the middle of the 15th century. {Op. cit.j p. 165). 



OTergrown witli ..jungle.; But,, extensive tanks .and, ruins testify ,td its 
former grandeur. .Mne teen kings of the, .'Haibai. line had, precede.cl 
Siiradeva, but all. .that ..is known abo.nt them is of .the vaguest charac- 
ter. Surrounded by barriers of high hills on all sides, Ghhattisgar 
entirely escaped the Muhammadan invasion, and the Haihai dynasty ruled 
undisturbed till the middle of the eighteenth century when the country 
came under the sway of the Bhonslas of Nagpur. 

Of .less antiquity than the .Haihaibaiisi rulers .of Eatanpur were the 
Gond. kings of Garha Mandla, Lanji and Chanda. The' western portion 
of Chhattisgar, included in the^zamindaries of Sahuspur-Loha,ra, Gandai, 
Dhundi-Lohara, &g. belonged to one or other of these dynasties. 

In 1518, Ghhattisgar came under the superintendence of British 
officers; and in 1854, on the lapse of the province of Nagpur to the 
British Government, it was formed into a Deputy Commissionership with 
head quarters at Eaipur. Since then a separate Deputy Gonimissioner- 
ship has been established for Bilaspur* 

§ 2. General remarks on the tribes &o. 

I have left out the higher Hindu castes, Brahmans, Eajputs, Eayas- 
thas and Beniyas ; the Muhammadans too and such castes as Dhobi, Mehter 
&c., who are chiefly met with in towns, have been omitted from these 
notes as they do not present any special features of interest, being 
settlers from Northern or Western India, Even of the specially 
Chhattisgari people, these notes do not pretend to be exhaustive, as 
they treat of those only with whom I came into personal contact. In 
thus restricting myself I hoped to have avoided errors into which second^ 
hand information often leads,* and to have attained correctness by 
sacrificing completeness, ^ 

The people, as elsewhere in India, may be broadly divided into 
Aryan and non- Aryan, or, perhaps less logically into Hindu and Abori. 
ginal. Either of these methods of classification would answer well 
when we have to deal with such well-marked Ai-yan or Hindu castes, as 
Brahmans, Kayasthas, and Beniyas, on the one hand, or such well 
marked non-Aryan or Aboriginal people as the Jungly Gonds on the 

• I illnsirate ttis by an instanoe, whicli will ba referred to later on The 
Central Provinces Gazetteer (to which I am greatly indebted) describes the caste 
of Halvas to he distillers; and Sherring quotes this description in his great work 
on _ Hindu Tribes and Castes,” {Vol. II, p. 147). I did not, however, come across 
a Single Halva who was a distiller ; and I was told, that there was no snoh Hdlva in 
Chhatrisgar or anywhere else. There is, hewever, a clan of the Telis called Hilias 

.‘"I*";" " “ ““ »« w 
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otlier. Blit-,, it is diffionlfe' exactly to defiBe the ethnological position of 
a good many of .the, castes' treated, of in these notes. The chaoiars, for 
instance, one of the largest,, and most interesting castes in Chiiattisgar 
are looked, do mm upon by the Hindus, and in their faith they are rather 
■aggressively anti- Hindu — the .word^ Hindu being used in its popnlar 
sense. Yet, . physically the 'chamars resemble their Aryan inore' than 
;'their, n,on- Aryan iie,ighbonrs ; . and it is . impossible to place them in 
either .of these categories without giving rise to serious objections.. 
'Similar difficulties are experienced in classifying such ., castes as the 
Kanwi’rs the Pank.as and ■ Halvas. In the present state of our kno'iv- 
leclge a rigid system, of classidcation would, 1 think, be rat.lier disadvan- 
tageous than otherwise ; I have not, therefore, adopted any. I may, 
however, mention, in passing, that the Gonds have unquestionable 'Dr.avi- 
diaii affinities, and that the Bhunjiyas, the Baigas, the Komars, and the 
Sao.nras probably belong to the Kolariari group. Whether the' Sndra 
castes such as the Telis, the Marars, the Koshtas &c.,. are Aryan' or non- 
Aryan, or a mixture of the two, it is difficult to say exactly. I do not 
think any of them is of purely Aryan blood, some of them may be 
Hinduised non- Aryans. The process of transformation is still going on. 
The greater number of the Gonds who have settled in the plain country 
amongst the Hindus have adopted the manners and customs of the latter. 
They are proud to be called Hindus, and are ashamed to own affinity 
with their brethren of the jungles ; and some few have succeeded so far 
as to be recognised as Hindus. Some of the castes are probably of 
mixed descent. The Dhur Gonds appear to be such. 

Some castes or sub-castes are due solely to differ eiices of habitat 
and environment ; others to inequality of social position. The castes into 
which the Gonds are subdivided seem to be mostly explicable by one or 
other of these causes. Those who have settled in the plains have been 
greatly affected by their Hindu environment. They have entirely for- 
gotten their own language, have taken to Hindu manners and customs ; 
and will on no account have social intercourse with their brethren in the 
jangles. Thus we have two great castes, one comprising settlers in the 
plain country, and the other dwellers in the jungles, xkmongst these, 
again, minor castes would be formed owing to geographical and social 
causes. A barrier, such as a range of hills, would prevent intercommuni- 
cation and social intercourse and give rise to castes. People of high 
social position, those, for instance, who claim kinship with the once 
powerful Gond kings of Garha-Mandla, Lanji Ac., would not associate 
with those of an inferior status, and would thus form a caste by them- 
selves. 

The sects of the Satuarnis, the Kabirpauthis and the Man Bhans are 
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very interesting. The followers of tlie last named sect were not sepa- 
rately entered at the last census; they are not, in fact, mentioned. 
This is an omission which it may be hoped, will not recur at the next 
census. In the districts of Eaipnr and Bilaspnr the Kabirpanthis num- 
ber 280,526, and the Satnamis 356,583. At the last census the popnla- 
tion of these districts including Hindus, and Ahorigines, numbered nearly 
three millions. The Klahirpanthis and the Satnamis, therefore, together 
form about 24 per cent, of the entire popnlation. The Kabirpanthis do 
not appear to believe in any God beyond their Guru to whom they accord 
divine honours. The Marars and the Bliunjiyas also did not express 
their belief in any God. They have stlui^ands in their houses for their 
ancestors to whom they give oi^erings periodically. 

The Satnamis are Monotheists, but like the Kabirpanthis they 
worship their Guru. The Man Bhans are Yaishnavas. 

Ail these sects, the Kabirpanthis, the Satnamis and the Man Bhans, 
abjux’e caste and eschew flesh and fish and spirituous liquors. A section 
of the Satnamis abstain even from smoking. 

Bice is the principal food of the people in the plaiu country, and 
Icodo that of the Gonds and other tribes living in the jungles. Spiritu- 
ous liquor (prepared from mhowa flower) is indulged in chiefly by the 
Gonds, especially those who live iu the jungles. 

The clothing of men is usually of the scantiest possible dimensions ; 
but, that of women is, as a rule, ample and decorous. In the interioi’, 
strong, coarse, indigenous cloth is still largely in use ; but with the ex- 
tension of railways it is to a large extent giving way to cheaper, more 
showy, though less durable cloth of Manchester make. The fate of the 
wxwing castes like that of the iron-smelters is sealed. 

There are certain practices which are common to most of the tribes 
and castes described in this paper, and wmich may be conveniently men- 
tioned here. 

Be-mairiage of widows is a general practice. A widow is allowed 
to wed lierseif to the younger brother of her deceased husband— a cus- 
tom which appears to have largely prevailed in ancient India. She 
can, however, mairy almost anybody she pleases in her owm caste. The 
essential part of the ceremony of such marriage consisting, I am told, 
in making presents of chtiris . (thin glass or earthen bracelets) to the 
bride— who, in her widowed condition, remains without any ornaments 
whatever is called cliuri marriage. Being inexpensive, it is often 
lesorted to by impecunious wife-hunters in preference to regular mar- 
riage which is rather costly. Marriage is certainly not aliow^ed to be a 
failure in Chhattisgar. A man can of course take to himself as many 
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wives as,Hs means will allow; and a' wife '.can. leave lier . lord for anj- 
body else, provided the latter compensates tbe ■ injured Imsbandj , tlie 
damages being rated according to tbe customary marriage expenses of 
tbe caste. 

Tlie practice of worshipping' the Thiikiir Deo and Mata is almost 
universal. The former is the village god, and is worshipped by all the 
villagers twice' a year, in the months of Pans an cl Cliaitra. The Deo 
consists of a collection of peenliarly shaped stones nsnally placed, on a 
sort of dais under an Timbrageous tree. In Drug Subdivision (Raipur 
district), stool- shaped stones' with two legs (supposed by , General 
Cunningham to be Baddhist remains) take the place of the Thakur 
Deo. Elsewhere, he is supposed to be embodied in characteristically 
shaped pebbles. .Besides the stones strictly representing the Tlmkiir 
Deo,' numbers of others are placed by their side. In fact, the seat of 
the Thakur Deo is a sort of local mnseurn. Any curiosities found in 
the neighbourhood, either pebbles or other rock specimens or remains of 
old temples &c, are carefully deposited there. Before leaving a village, 
I always made it a point to pay my respects to the Thakur Deo, and 
the visit 'was always interesting, and sometimes instructive as well. 

The worship of the Thakur Deo consists in sacrilioing goats and 
fowls, and having a good feast. In some villages the headman (nialgu* 
zar) collects subscriptions from the villagers, and the expenses of the 
festival are met from the fund so raised. 

Mata, called also Bhavani and Kalika at places is the well known 
goddess of smallpox. She is greatly dreaded, and universally worship- 
ped, being carefully lodged in a thatched shed in the outskirts of the 
village. She is usually represented by a pebble ; a trident, an earthen 
lamp, and a pot for milk or w^ater being its necessary adjuncts. She is 
worshipped in Baisakh with sacrifices of fowls. 

Bhim Sen represented by his celebrated club, a large piece of stone 
daubed with vermilion, is universally venerated. Mr. Hislop says^ that 
** his worship is spread over all parts of the country, from Berar to the 
extreme east of Bastar, and that not merely among the Hinduised abori- 
gines, who have begun to honour Khandoba, Hanuman, Ganpati, 
but among the rudest and most savage of the tribe.’^ This universal 
popularity of Bhim Sen (who cannot be any other than the well knowm 
Panda va) is a rather curious fact. 

Belief in 'witchcraft is universal. People coming from Jabalpur and 
other places are in mortal terror of the Chhattisgaris who are supposed 
to be past masters in the black art. A Jabalpur servant of mine — a 
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Cliristian to boot — would ascribe bis fever from wbicli be su:fered 
greatly to tbe malice of a fellow Cbbattisgari servant. I have been told 
many stories about the doings of supposed witches. At one time they 
were punished by tbe villagers rather heavily, but since tbe establish- 
ment of Bidtisb rule, tbe witches have bad a rather easy time of it. 

§ 3* Descbiptions of the tribes, sects, and castes. 

The Gonds.^ 

Distrihution. — Tbe Gonds extend from Hosbangabad on tbe ISTar- 
bada to ibe Godavari south of Bastar, a distance in a line of over 400 
miles. Tbe area of the country occupied by them is about 120,000 square 
miles. According to tbe last census they number 2,040,355 souls. 
Scattered over such an extensive country through no less than 18 dis- 
tricts, generally separated from one another by dif&cult natural barriers, 
it is no wonder, that we should find important local diiferences among 
them in language, religion, manners and customs. Tbe account given 
here relates chiefly to tbe Gonds of Cbbattisgar with whom tbe writer 
bad personal mterconrse. 

Whence tbe Gonds came, and when they settled in India are points 
on which but little light has been thrown as yet. From their Inxiguage 
they appear to belong to tbe Dravidian section of tbe aboriginal popu- 
lation of India, and to be more closely allied to tbe Tamil than to tbe 
Telugu subsection.f 

Gondi Songs. — Tbe late Mr. Hislop, to whom Indian science owes 
so much, collected some highly interesting songs of tbe Gonds. These 
have been published with an abstract English version in a work entitled 
Papers relating to tbe Aboriginal Tribes of tbe Central Provinces.'" 
They bad never before been committed to writing, but have been banded 
down by tradition. It is probable, therefore, that we have not got them 
in their original form ; indeed, embellishments from Hindu mythology 
are clearly discernible in their present garb. Still, tbe main structure 
of tbe songs is clearly recognised to be Gondi. They are five in niim- 
bei’*, but are linked together into one story, in which the gradual social 
evolution of tbe Gonds may be distinctly traced. Tbe first song treats 

^ Mr. Hislop observes ! “ The name of Gond, or Gund, seems to be a form of 
Eond, or Hand, the initifil gutturals of the two words being interchangeable... . Both 
terms are most probably connected with Kondd— the Telugu equivalent for a moun- 
taia— and therefore will signify the ‘hill people.* » (Papers relating to the Aboriginal 
Tribes of the Central Provinces, p. 3.) 

t Caldwell’s ** Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian Languages.” 2nd edition, 
pp. 5.8-516. 
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of tile creation ' of tlie' world and of 'the C3roncls. : It presents a very life- 
like picture of tlie primitive' condition of the Goncls* When tliev were 
born. ' 

// “ Hither and thitlier alh .the Gonds were scattered in the 
, Jungle ; 

Places, .liills and valleys, were filled with the Gonds. 

: 'Even, trees had their Gonds.' How did the Gonds conduct tliein- 
■selves ? ; 

. Whatever comes across them, they must needs kill and eat it ; 

They made no distinction. If they saw a . jackal they 'killed 
And ate it ; no distinction was observed ; they respected 'not ante- 
lope, sambar and the like. 

They made no distinction in eating a sow, a quail, a pigeon, 

A crow, a kite, an adjutant, a vulture. 

A lizard, a frog, a beetle, a cow, a calf, a he- and slie-biiffalo, '■ ' 

Rats, bandicoots, squirrels- — all these they killed and ate. 

So began the Gonds to do. ' They devoured raw and ripe things ; 
They did not bathe for six months together ; 

They did not wash their faces ' properly, even on dunghiilS' tliey 
would fall down and remain. 

Such were the Gonds born in the beginning. 

A smell was spread over the jungles. 

When the Gonds were thns disorderly behaved. 

They became disagreeable to Mahadeva, 

Who said; “ The caste of the Gonds is very bad ; 

I will not preserve them, they will ruin my hill Dhavalagiri ; 

I perceive here and there smells.^ 'k 

In a note on this passage, the editor observes : This somewhat 
sarcastic description .... of the habits of the Gonds is probably of 
Hindu origin.’’ But, the description is not at all sarcastic ; nor is it 
even exaggerated. I have personal experience of Gonds whose habits 
are exactly the same as those so vividly depicted in the above passage. 
In fact, tbe present normal condition of the Gonds living in jungles is 
not far different from the primitive condition described in it. 

The song then goes on to relate liovir for their misbehaviour ail tbe 
Gonds except four wmre imprisoned by Mahadeva. The four Gonds v/ho 
escaped the fate of their brethren, 

“ .travelled onward over hills. 

Thence they went and saw a tree rising upright as a date tree, wdiich 
they climbed and looked about. 

They said::. .“There is. no hiding place for us/ 
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,, , I’litj one of looked ami saw a. place named Kaciiikopa Laliii- 

gad,'-^ 

They went bj tlie jungly road and searcbed that place.'' 

The second song relates how tbe four rnnawmys first li red by liunt- 
ing alone, and then gradually learnt rude cultivation. Lingo, who is 
worshipped by some classes of Gonds as a god, was brought into exis- 
tence by Bhagavan to better the condition of the Gonds. He went to 
the four Gonds who had taken refuge at KacHkopa Lahiigad, and was 
kuidly received by them. They had been living on game which they 
ate cooked or raw. Lingo told them to out down trees and get a field 
ready. Bat, 

** ...... Their hands were blistered, and each blister was as large as an 

Aoia fruit.f 

They threw down their hatchets and came to Lingo, 

(And said) : Oui* hands are blistered, therefore we threw down our 
hatchets.'^ 

They went aside and sat down. The^ arose Lingo and held a 
hatchet in his hand, 

And went on cutting trees ; the trees fell, their roots were dug up. 

Thus he began to cut down jungle. In , an hour he made a good 
field, 

(They said) : Our hands are blistered and not one tree have wo 

cut down. 

But Lingo in one hour has cut down several trees ; 

He has made the black soil (appear), and has sown rice and hedged 
it round." 

Tins is the sort of cultivation which the Gonds learnt, wdiich in 
many parts they still practise, and which they would not leave for any 
other if they could help. It goes by the name of DdM. Since the i 3 rohi- 
bitionof the reckless cutting down of trees in British territory, the 
Gonds have had to take to the plough in some parts, but nowhere do 
they appear to have done so with a heart as yet. 

The four Gonds of Kachikopa Lahugad were unmarried. Lingo 
set out in search of wives for them. An old giant of the name of 
Rikad Gawadi had seven daughters, Lingo inserted a bamboo stick in 
the hollow of a gourd and made a guitar. 

“ He plucked two hairs from his head and strung it. 

. ^‘The meaning in Gondi is tlie ‘Iron Yalley-the red bills b a nomenclatnre 
very applicable to the mineral products and external aspect of many hills in tli© 
Oond country (Hislop, op. eit part III, p. 6, foot note.) 
t Banskrit, Amalaki, J^hi^Umthua ^mUica (mild.) 
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He Iielcl a' bow aiid, fixed eleYo-n pegs to tliat . 0110 sMckj'aiid played 

' 'Oil itv" ■ 

. # m , ' # . 

■ He approaclied the fire wliere Rikad Gawadi was sleeping. 

Tile giant seemed like a log lying close to tiie fi.re ; liis teetli were 
, . hideously visible. 

, ■ His month was gaping.** 

The effect of music on the mind of a savage is - well described. , The 
old giant had, in fact, been so charmed that he gave Lingo free permis- 
sion to take his. daughters avray. Lingo brought ' them a'lid iiiarried 
them iirformaily to the four Gonds' of Kachikopa Lahugad. In time,, 
how’ever, they got jealous of Lingo, though most u.iireaso'iiably, and 
killed him. 

I have , not space for. any more extracts from, the songs, eiioiigli, 
■ho'wever, has been quoted alrea-dy to show how interesting they are, and 
how valuable from an ethnological point of view. 

The third, song relates the revival of Lingo, and his delivery of tl'ie 
Gonds who had been imprisoned by Mahadeva on account of their fiitliy 
liabits. The fourth song tioats of the subdivi.sion by .Lingo of the Goncls 
into tribes, and the institution of the 'worshi.p of the Gotid gods ; .ami 
the fifth takes another step towards civilisation — the iiis'tittitioii by 
.Lingo of the rites of marriage among the Gonds. 

^ B'uiribtitdfM' of the Gonds in Ohhattisgar* — T.!ie, G-oiids try to avoivi. 
the plain country 'where -they have 'to compete with 'the Hindus and 
Sa,tnaini chamars, and prefer to dive' in the jungle-clad , hills, especial!, y. 
in the feudatory states and zamindaries whe:,re ■ they .can satisfy tliei,r 
natural propensity for jungle produce, ' and whore they can to a certajn 
extent avoid using the plough -wdiieh they hate. I:ii,tha;tq>o,ii;i'On .ol^tdio^ 
district of Raipur which is called-. (i, e., .managed directly by . tlie,, 

British Government)-, and which consists. chi e', fly of, an, open plain con. n- 
try, the Gonds form only 18‘6 per cent, of the total populatidii and tl'ie 
greater majority of them more or less Hindnised, wdiereas they mnster 
strong in the feu dato 1*7 states, especially in Kanker, which is entirely a 
hilly country, whore they form no less than 62 per cent, of the total 
population. In the feudatory states of Khairagaiq Nandgaoii and 
Chhuikliadan, which, in their physical features combine the characters 
of Hanker and of the khalsa . portion -of Raipur, the Gonds form about 
21 per cent, of the entire population. 

Types of CHvllisaf ion. --There is another 'feature about the clistril)u~ 
tion of the Gonds which is iio.te worthy., - Those who have settled in the 
plain country approximate to the Hindus indeed, aspire to |'»aas as vSticIi, 
They have forgotten their dialecL.aucLare,. often a.sluimed to own affinity 
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tlieir bretlu’en of the hiJls whom they hold iu imdis<>’i-iised contempt. 
Like their Hindu neighbours they eschew beef and pork. Some of them 
worship Hindu gods, such as Mahamai, Mahadeo, and entertain Brahman 
priests; and some assume the holy thread. The chiefs of Kawarda and 
Khairagar, though, I am informed, of Gond origin, call themselves 
Kshatriyas ; and the chief of Khairagar has succeeded in forming allian- 
ces with neeciy Kshatriya families. Most of the plains Gonds, especi- 
ally those who are well-to-do, call themselves Hindus, and are proud to 
be recognised as such. They worship, however, almost invariably, the 
great Gond god — the Bu^ha Deo. 

The farther one goes away from the plains, the more Gonds are 
found unaffected hy Hindu influence and approximating to the primitive 
type. In fact, the stages of civilisation represented historically in the 
songs referred to above, are here represented in space, the comparatively 
civilised Hiiiduised type prevailing in the cultivated plain country, and 
the primitive type in the wildernesses bordering it. The hill Gonds are 
more or less omnivorous; and altogether in their habits approximate 
very closely to their primitive ancestors, who, as related in the song quo- 
ted above, were imprisoned by Mahadeo for polluting the hill Dhavala- 
giri. They never have anything to do with Hindu gods or Brahman 
priests. . . . ■ , 

Brom the vocabulary of the Goads it is possible to form some idea 
of their primitive civilisation. They not only have names for most wild 
animals and forest trees with which they must have been well acquainted, 
but there are special Gondi terms for such domesticated animals as the 
elephant, the horse and the camel. The only weapons for which there ai’e 
Gondi names are the hatchet, tlie trusty and constant companion of the 
hill Gond, and the bow and arrow, which most aboriginal people are very 
expert iu using. For barber, carpenter, and weaver, they have no Gondi 
names ; and they still stand in little need of such diflierentiated profes- 
sions. Plough they call ndgar, a Hindi word ; and as, already observed, 
they have not taken to it with a heart as yet. They have their own 
terms for iron, and for workers in iron— iron smelting is still largely 
practised by them. But for copper and gold the terms are Hindi 'lliey 
appear to have been in the habit of bartering in kind as they have no 
sjiecial term for any kind of coin. They can count in their own dialect 
only up to ten, beyond that they count in Hindi. They have Gondi 
terms for sun, moon, stars, day, evening and night, but none for week 
month, and year. Altogether the social progress which the Gonds 
attained was of a very low type; and it is no wonder, that as soon as 
tney came m contact with the more civilised Hindus, they should have 
endeavoured to take to the ways of the latter. 
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, Ffi/gsieal a^earanee^ cJiarmter^ §'*c. — Tlie plijsical features of tlie liiil 
Ooncis are; clistinctlj 'Mongolian. ' liound the Mongolian characters most 
pronoiincecl ..in the wiki country . on the borders of Ciiiiattisgar and 
Mandla — thick lipSj scanty hair, . coni,pressecl nose, and short stature.. 
But in the plain country, it- is often difficult' to tell a Gond from a fiiiidii, 
t.he former having approximated to -the latter not only "in habits, but' also 
in appearance..,,. .The men are slim, well built, and active (on occasions), 
.dexterous in the use of the hatchet, and in the Jungles, of the bow. Lika 
.most other, aboriginal tribes, the Goiids are very strongly addicted to 
iiitoxicating drinks. When not under the iiifiiieiice of fear, they are 
lively, frank, .and tr'uthful. ■ One could not v%ush to have more agree.able 
.and more, useful companions in the Jungles than they are. The clothing 
of the men is of the scantiest possible dimensions ; but the women are ; 
as a rule decently clad. Both are -very £o.iid of ornamenting , themselves 
with trinkets. 

"Budha Pen is the great god of the Goiids. He, is ii'ni'ver- 
sally wo,Fshipped, even 'by those who have become .Hinduised. Two.' 
grand ' festivals appear to be held in his honour, (in the months of 
Magli? andBliadra?) .when the usual offerings, of cocoaiiiit, , .betelinit 
&o., are made, and cows, goats, and fowls are sacrificed. The sacrifice 
of the cow is considered an essential part of the worship by the liiil 
Goiids. A . few stones daubed with vermilion represent the god. .Ser- 
pent worship. is prevalent, to some extent. There are. images of 'serpents 
at Sahu'S"pur, in Sahuspiir-Lohara zam.indari, and, at Ambagar in'Ohaiiki 
zamindari. I was told at one place, that the serpent' is worshipped every 
three years -when ,a vessel, of milk is- left for him. ■ Lingo., is held in 'great 
veneration in some parts ; but, elsewhere, the very name is unknown. 
Dulha Deo, wdio is the great god of another aboriginal tribe, tlie Baigas, 
is also greatly esteemed in some places, as also the Hindu god, Malm- 
deo. 

Besides these, there appear to be .special minor' deities for each goL 
The Gonds are divided into 6 gots. One of these gots comprises wor- 
shippers of three deities, another of four deities, a third of five deities : 
and so on. The three deities of the first of these gots are, I "was told, 
tlie bull, the tiger, and the crocodile ! These animals are con.siclered 
sacred by, and would not contribute towards the food of, those who 
belong to this particular got; but the members of the other gots would 
not scruple to eat the fi.esh of any of these animals 1 I cannot, however, 
vouch for the correctness of this information ; I often inquired about the 
got-gods, hut never got any satisfactory aiiswmr. The four deities of 
the four-god got are, I was informed at one place, the Budlia Deo liim- 
, self .and liis,. three, liro'fchers, Aginkumar, Baiisarna, ■:'and Aiidia Singlia; ; ,. .at| 
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aiioilier place I was told, the four gods were the/ tortoise,: the crococlile^^ 
a kind of fish called and a ferocious bird the name of which was 

given as scn^eicd. 

The Gonds of course believe in evil spirits and witches. But they 
do not appear to have any clear idea of a next world. IN'otwithstandiiig 
repeated C|nestioning, I failed to ascertain if they had any word for it. 

There is no regular priesthood amongst the Gonds. The nuptial, 
funeral, and similar ceremonies are performed under the lead of aged 

relatives. But generally in every village there is a man who is supposed 
to have the power ol charming tigers, or preventiiig by ^mantras ■ 
calamities as drought, cholera <&c. He is called Baiga.” The name is 
derived from a tribe called Baigas to be mentioned later on who are 

especially credited with these powers. 

la some parts, a groap of villagers acknowledge a head called Son- 
ivani who pre.sides at pancliayets to settle disputes. 

Cemaouies. After a period varying from a few days to one month, 
the child is named and caste people are fed. 

Jlarriage u.sually takes place after puberty. There is no restriction 
as to the number of wives which a man may take to himself. But, 
marriage being a costly concern, it is only the well-to-do who can indulge 
m polygamy. The ceremony consists of four .stages, at each of which the 
bridegrooni has to spend according to his social status. In the first stage 
called sagdi (a kind of betrothal), the bridegroom has to make a present 
of rice, hcinor, and some cash to the father of the bride, and of chnri 
and (silk tape for the hair) to the bride. The second siao-e 

(harokM) consists in bringing the bride to the home of the bridegrook 
a reversal of the ordinary Hindu process — when p)resents of grain, 
clothes, and cash have to he made to the father of the bride. At the 
third stage, the bride and bridegi-oom are anointed with oil and tur- 
meric and they go round a pole seven times. The ceremony takes place 
with great feasting and the usual drunkenness. The fourth stao-e of 
the ceremony consists in sending the bride to her home. ° 

When the bridegroom has not the means to make the necessary 
presents to the father of the bride, he serves the latter as a labourer 
for a period varying according to the price set upon the lady. 

Burial and Oremation. — The dead are usually buried with head to 
the north and feet to the south. Great care is taken of the graves of 
distinguished persons. Earthen mounds are raised over these which 
are kept very clean, and protected from the sun and rain by a shed. 
Rude clay fipres of men and horses are kept on the mound,'' symbolic 
probably of the way in which the departed have gone to heaven. A few 
days after death, the srddh takes place, when caste people are fed. 
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■' Wlieii creBiatioii ■ is pi’actised— as it is bj. tiiose wlio' are- some wliat. 
Hiiicluised— -inoiinds are sometimes^ raised oveiv„tbe allies' of the rlead. 
These , mounds .iisnailj, : point ■ north-son tb, but sometinies east- west. 
Qiiaiitities of paddy are sometimes- put on, the' inoundSs as,, offerings to 
the spirits of . the .dead. 

(Jasies,— The Gonds, li.ke the Hindus, are divided into caste.s, of 
wiiich, I have m,et with the following ; — ^ 

1.'- ', 'Baj. 

■2.' Eureti. , 

. , ..3.- Kliatalwar. 

4. mmr. 

. - 5.' Koitor or Jharia. (Sometimes also called, Bavaiivamsi) . 

6,. Pardhan (including Patharia, and also x^■ga^ia?) 

The first three castes have confo.rmed more , -or less to Hindu .ciis- , 
toms, and count- among their members a large number of well-to-do 
(jonds, such as the zamindars of 0.hauki and Saliuspiir-Loliara. They take 
the holy thread, and, as, a rule, venerate Hindu gods. But they may 
be distinguished from the Hindus, by their worship of ,tlie Bii{|lia Deo, 
either openly or in secret. The plains Gonds belong almost exclusively, 
to one or other of the first four classes. The hill Gonds belong almost 
quite as exclusively to the Koitor or Jharia class. 

Jharia literally means ‘jungly’; and Mr. Hislop observesf that the 
meaning of ‘ Koitor * is “ evidently associated with the idea of a hill ; 
so that, the name of the fifth, class would appear to signify simply Gonds 
who inhabit the jungle-clad hills. Those who settled in the plain 
country, and imitated the manners and cnstoms of the Hindus, began to 
look down upon their brethren of the hills. Hence the former would 
have no social intercourse with the latter ; and thus two great classes 
would be naturally formed. A further subdivision of the plains Gonds 
is probably due to social and local causes. The Baj Gonds, for instance, 
claiming kinship with the royal families of Garha-Mandla, and Lanji, 
•would naturally foi'm a caste. 

The Dhur Gonds, who are very numerous in the plain country, occupy 
a lowrer status in society than those mentioned above. I suspect the 

^ Kr. Hislop iiientio.is the following division into twelve and a imlf classes in 
imitation of tlie Hindus : Kij, Eaghnwiil, Badave, Katnlya, Padal, Dhobi. Ojlival, 
Thotyal, Koilabhntai, Koikopal, Kolam, Madyal, and an inferior sort of FarUl, as 
the half-caste. These divisions probably hold in the country about Ghsnda and Nsig- 
pur. Katulya is probahiy identical with the Khatalwh* of Olihattisgar. *Padal is 
identical with Pardhan or Pathari 5 Kureti and Dhur cannot bo identified wliif aiij 
of the classes mentioned by Hislop, and appear to be peculiar to Clihattisgar. 

t Op. Git. p. 14. 
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iifinie is of Hindu origin, being coiTiipted from Bidiir/,.wMcli signifies 
tlie mixed descent of tbe caste. Amongst tbe peculiarities mentioned to 
me of tbe caste, one is that tbeir marriage is consummated in one clay, 
whereas that of tbe others takes seYeral days. 

The PardJidns form a small caste. Tbeir social status is considered 
lower than that of the other Gonds. The Agarias, wbo are iron snieb 
ters, appear to form a subsection of them, as also tbe Fdthdris. wbo 
con espond to tbe PMis of tbe Rajputs. 

Tbe village ^Baiga’ mentioned before not unof ten belongs to tbe 
Fardlian caste. Tbe name Pardban appears to be of Saiiskritio origin, 
signifying ‘ chief ^ ; and it is rather strange that tbe caste sbonld be belcl 
in .such low estimation. About the Mabadeva bills observes Mr. His- 
iop^ “ the higher Pardbans act as Pujaris, and the lower as rucle musi- 
cians, tbe Koitors seeming to look down npon both offices as somewhat 
menial.’^ 

Tbe members of tbe castes mentioned above belong to one or other 
of the following 

I. Worshippers of three Deities. 

(1) Markam, 

(2) Sori. 

(3) Kbosro. 

II. Worshippers of four Deities. 

(4) Tekam (a kind of tree, the teak). 

(5) Heitam. (Hei = a dog). 

(6) Kariam. (Charcoal ? or from Iw, cock ?), 

(7) Singram (or Sindram ? after a variety of fish). 

(8) Malgara. 

III. Worshippers of five Deities. 

(9) Gbaore. 

(10) Pureti. 

(11) Kibuaka. 

(12) Porte. 

(13) Puram. 

IT. Worshippers of six Deities. 

(14) Wikka. 

(15) Kattam (Kacblam ?) 

(IG) Karam. 

(17) Erkara. 

(18) Paoli. 

(19) Marrapoi. 
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(20) Kiiroti. 

(21) ^ Tumrekke.' 

, '(22)','Seiam. ■ ■ 

(23) Etti. 

, (24) Otti . 

Y. Worshippers of seven Deities. 

. (25) Kunjaiii. , 

(26) Marai (Mam = tree). 

(27) Dhnriia. 

, , &c. 

It would be interesting- to know the significatioii of these terms. 
The meanings of a few I could gather are given. ■ It will be seen that 
they refer to some tree, or animaL The names of some of the, special 
gods of the five groups just mentioned have been given before. They 
refer m,o,stly'to animals, such as the crocodile, the bull, the tiger &g. 

The goi$ into which the worshippers of the three deities (which are 
the bull, the tiger, and the alligator) are divided are what are called 
Bha/ibtmds, and they cannot intermarry; they must form alliances with 
other gots. Similarly the worshippers of the four deities are Bhaihtmds ; 
and so on. It is interesting to note in this connection, that the 

Kols are subdivided into two or three hundred groups each of which 
is called after an animal or a tree ; and the rule is that a member of a 
particular animal group, such as the snakes, the tortoises, the eels, or the 
maiigooses, may not marry within that group.”^^ 


Select Vocahulary^ 


English oe Hindi. 

Gonbi, I 

HeMAEE'S. . 

a) Cereals &c. 



Wheat 

gok 


Peas 

batrala 


Asliar 

rahari 

Appears to be a corruption of tli© 

Urid 

pupul 

Hindi word. 

Kodo 

koda 


Gram ' 

nadai 


Arsi ' 

arsa 

Corruption of Hindi. 

" 'Pad-dy 

: .wanji 


Rice',,- 

nuka 


'Tilii 

:nung 'V. 


Bread {Clia-pafyi), 

■sadi/ 


-"Flour 

Ijindi 


-Salt;" 

naor 


Tobacco 

maku 


Sugarcane 

clan da 


Liquor 

dadugo 



^ Absteact of Mr, H. H. Risley’s paper read before ilie Antliropol ogival lusi/i- 
tiite of London. — Alatio'e for July 31, 1890, p 335. 
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Exgltsh oe Hindi. 

Gondl 

EeMAPvKS. 

(6) Domesticated ani- 



mals &c. 



Gow 

thali 


Calf 

paia 


Dog 

na-i 


. Cat 

bilar 

' ' Hiiicli. : 

Sheep 

bhedai 

Corraption of H indi, . 

Goat 

bakra 

Do...:. ,, Do. ■,... 

Pip 

paddi 


Plorse 

poda 

' Do. Do. ' 

ElephaDt 

bati ■ 

Do.. ' ■'..'■,'^Do..^."' 

Catnel 

hntnm 

Do.. .'. .' Do.' ' 

Cock 

wagoti 

Ghoghoti (Hislop). ■ 

Hen 

kar 

E"" 

mencli 


Milk , 

pal 


(c) Wild animals 



Tiger 

puli a! 


Leopard 

chital 


■ Bear.' 

arjal 


, Hilgai, 

dlinmoi 


Sambar 

man 


Deer 

kodra 


Wild dog 

kliera nai 


Jackal 

kolliial 

Gorrnption of Hindi, 

Babbit 

malol 

Peafowl 

mal 


(d) Wild and cnl- 



tivated trees. 



Teak 

■ ■ ■ ■ teka ■ 


SaJ 

mardi i 


. Dbowra 

werma i 


Mhowa 

idu 1 


' Bija 

bija 

i 

Peepnl 

gahma 


Tendn 

tnmri 


Schara 

doiidera 


Mango 

marka 


Brinjal 

Bingihaija 


(ff) Metals, imple- 
ments, &c. 



Iron 

Icachi 


Copper 

■ ■ ■ ":tam ' 

Hinds, 

Silver 

kuro 

Gold 

sona 

Do. 

Hatchet 

mars 

Spear 

gorka 


Matchlock 

banduk 

Do. 

Swoi'd 

talwar 

Do. 

Bow 

wil 

Arrow 

kann 


Fort 

gar ^ 


Battle 

ladai 

Do. 

King 

raja 

Do. 
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: Ekgwsh os H'nfni. 

■ 

Go^vnr. 

' EEaiAEKS. ' . 

.Army , 

mal 


.Spo,rti , ■ 

hawing 


Plongli 

nagar 

'Do. 

(/) Hiscellaiieons. 



Barber : ■ 

mam 

Do. 

Carpenter 

hadai 

Do. 

Weaver 

nielira 

(Naiiie'of a oaste.) ■■■■ 

Smith 

khati ■ 


Siieplierd 

kopa^ 


Tiliagc 

liar 


, Pice 

■ paisa 

'Hindi* ' 

it ripe 3 

rupea 

Do. 

Kandi 

kauda 

Do. 

Loaf 

ake 


Flower 

pniigar 


Fruit 

, padi, kaia 


Marriage 

mad mi 


Bridegroom 

dnlah i 


Bride 

i ^ ■ 1 


I,nfant | 

ohliawa ! 

Do. 

Boy 

clmdur 1 

Addresssd as Baba^ 

Girl 

tndi j 

Do. hN,iiiii. 

Middle-aged man 

■ reiii nmn 


M,iddle-a,ged wo- 

\ 


iiiaii 

maju 1 


Old man 

eeda | 


Old woman 

sedo ■ j 


Sun 

■ din ■ 


Moon 

; ■ naleiicli : 

1 

Star ; 

i ■ -snkknin 


Evening i 

din iidit 

i „ , ■ , Hiiiclh 


mahiana 

t ,,Da., ' 

God' : ' : 

pen 


Goddess 

pedi 


Witch 

dhnki, pasro 

i ■ . ■ - 

■ : Truth 

thanka- 

i' /■' ■ ■ ' 

Falsehood 

fandi 

r ■ V 


The Bliunjiyas* 

, Bistrit)utwu,—^he Bhunjiyas are found in' tte soiifli-eastern porfcion, 
of the Raipur district, in the Kliariar and Bindra Uawagar zamiudaades** 
At the census of 1881, they iniinbered 4,72L 

Langiu(.ge,~-TliQUnguvigQ of the Bhunjiyas is curiously like Bengali, 


as the following Yocahulary will testify : 

English 

Blmnjiya. 

Hair 

... kesa. 

''Head'" r': 

miida. 

Face 

... muklia. 

Eye 

... amkhi» 

'I,.'; '"'NoS 0 ' 

' '■ . nasa, . 
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BngUsh, Bhmvj'iya, 

THgli ' janii'.- ' 

Horse ' glioda.-, ' 

Hog ,,, knkura, 

^iger baglia. 

Bear ... blialn. 

House ... gbara. 

Eice (uncooked) cMla, 

Rice (cooked) foliata. 

Ro9<d .... marga,' 

.Sun ' ... ^ ■ sTiraj.', \''' ' 

^^oon ... cbandra. 

ami. ■ ■ 

... tumi. 

irT;r.s/<2>.-~-Tbe Bhunjiyas do not appear to Iiave any gods. They 
venemte the sun and the moon, and Lave sthu'pands for their ancestors to 
whom offerings are made. There is a Pnjari for a certain number of 
villages, who corresponds to the Baiga of the Gonds. He is supposed to 
possess the power of checking epidemics and the ravages of tigers, 
and receives voluntary contributions from the villagers. 

Ceremonies, food, The marriage ceremony lasts for three days, 
and presents are made to the father of the bride as usual. After mar- 
riage, the cookiug utensils are thrown away. If the wife visits her 
father’s home she appears to get a very cold reception, at least so it 
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guests' are gi¥en uncooked rice and dal, ' wMcli tliej cook separate! j and 
eat. I learnt from another source, ho rrever/tlmt on sncli' occasions tlie' 
male guests would be allowed to eat together, but not ' the female. Ail 
the, observances of the tribe are evidently m,eant to preserve great purity 
amongst .the fair sex. ' . 

The ■ dead are buried. , A hatchet and vessels .for' drinking water 
are left on the grave. 

, I am told, curiously enough, that the gots of th.e,B.hunjijas 'are 
similar to those of .the Gronds. 

Saonras. 


Bistrihtdion . — A branch of the great Savara tribe. Like the 'Bhun-' 
Jiyas .the Savaras ■ are found in the south-eastern portion of the district 
of Raipur. At the, last census they , numbered 3,849. They' are good, 
cultivators, and not expert at woodcraft like the Bhunjijas and the 
Komars. „ 


“The Savaras have sthapanas in their houses for Malia- 
lachmi to whom offerings of fowls are made in Chaitra. Dniha 
Deo also is worshipped. 

Language.— 'From their language they appear to be allied to the 
Bhunjiyas. A few English words and their equivalents in the Savara 
tongue are given below. 


SUH 

... 

... 

... bela. 

Moon 


... 

yon. 

Water 


... 

... pan. 

Bird 

... 

... 

... cliiri. 

Tiger 

... 

... 

... b%h. 

Bear 


... 

... bhMa. 

Dog 


... 

... knknr. 

Cat 

... 

... 

... bilH. 

Cow 

..V 

... 

... gaya. 

Paddy 


... 

... dhan. 


Bice 

... dial. 

Wild boar ... 

... bardia. 

Pig (domesticate) 

ghnsra 

Cloth 

... dknti'.' 

Month ... 

; ... tnnd. 

Tooth M. #»* 

dant. 

Son 

... pila. 

Banghter 

tngil. 

■ Eye- ... 

... . ahkh. 

Kose' ... ... 

... ■ iiak.'. 


Geremonies , — The young are buried, and the old cremated : caste 
people are fed three days after a death. 

Unlike most other tribes in Chhattisgar, no money present is made 
to the father of the bride. 

Gots : Khutia, Juria, Jhakar, Majhi, &c. 


Kmndrs. 


Lisfrihidion , — These are found in the same parts as the Bhunjiyas,. 
and numbered 3,641 at the last census. 

WorsJdgp , — Duiha Deo, Bhavani, and the Earth, besides liaur 
Gosam and Kachiia Dhuma, who are represented by stones put up in 
jungles are venerated. 
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Vocabulary, 

.Father .-Mba. ■ " . ■ Foot .■ .... ^ ... ^ ... ..pnto'l, , 

Bister -bai. -■ ' Leg . . ... .recli. 

Wife ... mdiitin. Hand ... ... piitoa pate. 

Son ... nonii Finger .... ... ... antaldia.' 

Dang’hter 
Piece 
DtU 
Wheat 
Bill lock 
A rrow 

TehilCCO 
Wood 
Bird 


tomnclai 

mnda. 


Cat ... ... biiao. . [ biin ... snraj. 

Iron ' ... iolia. ■ i Zdoon ... ... ... joad. 

Uliigli ... ' ... ... Jam. j . Go . ... ... .... . Jao checli. 

! Gire ... .... diha. 

Tlae goiierad term for addressiog women is ndgrain/^ ' that ior 

■addimsiiig^wife is . 

: 'Prom' this vocab alary? it will appear, tliat wliile certain words are 
eornTiioii to the Blaunjija and Sayara dialects ^ there are others; wiiicli are 
, peculiar. ' 

Manners ami Gnsioms , — For marriage the bridegroom liaS' tofserve, 
the bride’s father for a certain period (4 years or so) — a custom 'which, 
is . met with -also amongst the-G-onds and some other tiibesp when ; tliO : 
father of the bridegroom is not in a position to make the , needful ■ pre- 
seuts to the father of the bride, ilmongst the Komars, however, there; 
does not appear to be any alternative. This is probably owing to their 
ciirojiic impeciiriiosity, as they are bad cultivators, wmrse than the 
Gouds, and subsi.st mainly upon sport and -woodcraft. 

Tiie men drink, but not the women. As amongst the Bhiinjiyas, 
greater purity is expected of the women, than of the men. The latter, 
for iiislaiicc, are allowed to partake of food cooked by Gonds, whereas 
tlie i'oriuer are not. 

The young are bimed, and the old cremated. 

Gots , — As in the case of the Bhunjiyas, it is rcuther strange, that 
the names of the gots should be similar to those of the Goods, from 
wdiom they appear to be radically different in language. Some of the 
gois ■iiained to me are Meitani, Sori^ MarJmm 

Names of men -^Lachman^ Jharia^ Bndhn^ Baluuhir^ 

Nmms of women.^Nariy LaeJmi^ Duhhdei 


... 

... 

baba. 

Foot 



■ ... 

bai. 

Leg . . 




mantin. 

Hand ... 


... 

... 

nona. 

Finger 




clietla. 

■ j Arm 




chan. . 

j Ear . 


... 

... 

dau/ ■■■■ 

1 Xose 


... 


plt.^ 

■ j ■ Month- . ■ ■ ... 


... 


baila. ■ 

! Head 




. kaanda. ■ , . 

' Ha ir 




■■ .dbaiiu. 

(Beard, 


0«* 


dkargia. 

’ Tigor 


... 


clam. 

1 Leopard 



... ■ 

litto. 

1 >Sambar . ... 




kmeklo. 

-' Boar . ... 




biliio. 

i Siin 



... 

iolia. 

i Zdoon 



... 

Jam. 

j Go ; 





! Give ... 
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BaigdsXBhTimmB). 

These • are, , most numerons in 'the wilcls' of' the: .Manella district ' and 
there is only a sprinkling . of .them in the iioihh-westeim .portion' of 
Chhattisgar in , the . feudatory state^of Kawarda. ■ Like the. IiiH Goii'tls, 
they are strongly averse to'.cnltiva'tion and prefer li'ving. on jiingie pro- 
duce.. , .In their features^ they have not the marked Mongolian cliaraeters 
which the Clonds liave. They shave their head in front ; and the long 
back. h.air is tied in a knot behind. They' speak the Clihattisgari dialect 
in Chhattisgar. 

Dullia ' Deo is the great god of the Baigas. But Bliavani is also 
worshipped. The Baigas are greatly respected Iw the other tribes and 
are sometimes called Bliumias. Some of them a're supposed to be g'iir;ed 
:with snperiiatnral powers, .especially in checking the ravages of tigers. '' 
The priests of the Gonds (who are. tliemselves' Goiicls,) are called Baigas, 
HeiicO' some confusion, has arisen ; .an,d the Ba'iga tribe in . Bilaspiir .was 
p.robably .owing to 'ih,is reason included amongst the Goncls at the last ^ 
census. The tribe, however, is quite, distinct physically as well as in 
language, and other characters. 

The essential portion of the marriage .ceremony consists (as in. .the 
case of the, Gonds and most other tribes) .i'li go-i,ag rnand a, pole 7 times,., 

Gois. — Mdrai-f JjJiumd 

The Binjdwwrs. 

.There . is only a sprinkling of these in the eastern .portion , .of' 
Chhattisgar.' Prom the fact .that D.iilha Deo - 'is 'their, principal deitjq 
they appear to be closely allied to the Baigas. 

Gois. — Ldrtird, Manji, Endja^ Lden ^’c. 

■ Kanwars. . ■ 

, ■ The„Kanwars claim -descent from-- the .Kshatri 3 ’a,s,' and worslsip the 
Jaghraphaud, whom they consider tbeir chief deity. But they also 
appear'.to recognize .Dullia Deo, the gi’eat god of the Baigas, and B.iidhar 
„ Deo, the gre.at-.god of. the Gonds..'. ..The '.dead are^ also buried, esse.ii-'- 
tially , non- Hindu practice.', 'In fact, the Kanw'ars combine in themselves 
partly aboriginal and partly Hindu characters. 

: d'uys ■, 'after a birth, the. ca,ste : nien are. feel. At 

... marriage,, .the bride .and’ 'bridegroom,- both anointe'd'''*with 'oil and turmeric, 
.- gO;.: /round' a pole ,7 times ;at the' bride’s as .wmll ^ as '.at ' the bridegTooiiibs. 
The bridegroom puts on the holy thread at the marrla.ge eereriiony. 

When parents die., the . head is shaved, 'clean,, and 'after , -5 days caste-. 
men: are fed.- ; . on the- death' of' other- 're.Iatioiis, . the' : head, is- .only partly 
shaved. 

- 'With, regard to "food .'and -drink, the Kan wars, -at least, .pro'fessediy, 
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are strictly HindUj” fowls and", pigs as well as intoxicating liquors being 
prohibited. 

Gots» — Bag-dehriaf Bhankuly Khanrcidhar^ B(Mijdri 
The Halvas, 

Mr. Hi slop classes the Halvas with Gonds.^ Following him, 
Mr. Sherring does the same ; but the latter has them also amongst non- 
aboriginal tribes. t Their affinities are doiibtfiil, but, whatever they 
may be, I doubt the kinship of the HMvas to the Gonds. 

The Halvas are an agricnlttiral tribe foimd in the southern portion 
of the Eaipnr district. They speak the Chhattisgari dialect and profess 
to have come from Bastar. Their chief deity is Kanhalin who is 
worshipped with sacrifices of goats &c. The chief reasons which lead me 
to think that they are not Gonds, are (1) the fact, that they do not vene- 
rate the Budlia Deo, which even the most Hindnised Gonds do; and (2) 
the fact, that the gots of the Halvas are quite distinct from those of the 
Gonds. 

In the Central Provinces Gazetteer,!: the Halvas are said to gain 
their living chiefiy by distilling spirits, and worship a pantheon of glori- 
fied distillers, at the head of whom is Bahadur Kalal.^’ This statement 
has also been quoted by Sherring. But, there must be some confusion, 
as I have not come across a single HMva who earns his living in the way 
represented here ; nor are the Halvas aware of any members of their 
caste doing so anywhere. 

Except on occasions of marriage and similar festivities, they profess 
to abstain from drinking. 

The dead are buried. 

Gots : Mahla, Eatd, Pdtae 

CM^ncir {Satndmi Sect), 

The chamars form the largest caste in Chhattisgar, numbering 
248,429 in the Raipur, and 95,020 in the Bilaspur district, that is to say 
they form about 12 per cent, of the total population of these districts 
wliich is estimated at ^ millions. 

The chamars, except a few to be mentioned later on, all belong to 
the Satnami sect. They are a fine, sturdy race of agriculturists, 
rather tenacious of their rights, and, as they are united, quite capable 
of holding their own against the Hindus who look down upon them 
with great contempt. They also sometimes call themselves Rai Dasis 
after Ram Das, “ a chamar reformer and disciple of Ramanand who 

* Opoii, 147. 

, t Op oit., Toi. 'II, p. 1,08. '■ , ■ '■ ' ■ ; , 

j Opeit., pp.m-m;,',' 
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lived ill tlie IBtli.eentiirj ;' .tbe modem. Satnanii creed is a revival of tke 
cloctrinos of Raiii 'Das preached by' Ghasi Das \iii the early part of ,, the 
present century.’’''^ ... GM si Das,' an. milettered but thoiigditful . chamarj 
was deeply .impressecb with,- the degraded condition of Hs Gonnmiiiity, 
who. were strongly addicted to drink and other vicious habits. He 
gradually acquired considerable iiifiuence by his w.isdoiii and high moral 
characterj and gathered round him a handful of devoted followers. One 
morning he. collected tliem, and telling them to assemble all the cha- 
inars at a. particular spot after six mo.ntliS 5 himself retired behind the ■ 
hilLs in the ' south-eastern, portion of Chhattisgar to m.editate and hold' 
communion with, G-od. -On the a.-ppoi.ii ted flay a large concourse of the 
Chhattisgari claamars Was; brought together to receive God’s word from 
Ghasi Das. T. he .reformer slowly .appeared with the rising sun and ga.ve 
them the message,; which .was. to the effect, that there', is, only one,' true 
God .(tliO' Sat that all men are 'e^qiial, that the idols of the 

Hindus are false, and that meat, intoxicatiog liquors, and smoking are 
interdicted. The assembled cliamars received the .message with, great 
enthusia-sm ■ and the Satnami sect was established. Gliasi Da^ became 
their Guru or Priiaad-e and declared the office to be hereditary. 

The chainars gradually" found out, that it was hard work abstaining 
from, all the good things of tlie world, and those wl.io . wished to indulge' 
in smokin,g, formed themselves into a sub-sect called Chimgid, A, chimgi 
is a. 'le'uf ,,(prefe.i\ably, that, of Palis, Butea frmilosa) rolled into the form... 
of a pipe in which tobacco is smoked : iieuce the name of the sub-sect. 
The Clmugias, however, appear to have nnre.stricted social intercourse 
with the more orthodox members of the communitto 

The d isseminatioii oE the Satnami doctrines infused new life into 
the chamars. and they rose to positions of comparative iiidiience and 
respectability, whicli apparent!}^ made them an eye-sore to their Hindu 
neighboiii'S, to‘'whom the veiy name of chaniar is a bv'word for all than 
is degraded. Beside.s, the protest of tlie Satiuimis against the idolatrous 
practices,, of; the . Hindus aggravated .the. enmity, of the latter.. S.everai 
attempts were, I am told, made ag:aiiist tiie life of Gluisi Das, but none 
succeeded. But, his son and succsssor Balak Das wms murdered in 1S60. 
Persecution to any serious extent is of coiirse impossible under British 
rule, but affrays between the Hindus and the Satiiamis, now and then 
occur. Where the latter are in the iniuority, the former, I am informed 
would not allow the guru of the latter to ride on an elephant and go in 
procession through their villages. 

The guru goes on tour in great state, with elephants, camelsj aiifP,. 


^ HuotePs.' Gazetteer, Tol. XT, p., .372. 
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8 large foHoiving. The,.aanie of the- present , guru , is Agar Das. The 
Satiianiis prostrate, themselves before' him and 'give: him 'presents, acc-orcD 
iijg to their means. ; He. has. his deputies called Bhandaris , scattered' , ail 
over the countrj,-. who 'collect his' dues ; sometimes, villages are farmed 
out to them at' fixe.d amounts. -The Bhandaris represent the guru in 
all social ceremonies. It is said that the bride .associates with the 
guru or his representative before entering her Imsband’s home. But 
the cbamars stoutly deny.- this, and" assert.it to be a'' Galuinny,:, in vented by, 
their Hindu enemies. It is difficult to get at the teith in this matter : 
the bride appears to be presented before the guxm or his deputy, and 
she has to make a present to this functionary. 

The Hindus assert that the Satnamis do not act up to their doc- 
trines. There are, of course orthodox and heterodox people amongst 
all castes, and some Satnamis certainly do not abstain from meat. 

The Satnamis salute by bowing low, lifting up their left leg, and 
:exolaiming ^ Sat Nam, .Sat Nam! Their worship consists in e s claim- 
irig these sacred words at sunrise and sunset. [ Sat Nam ’’ means 
* the right or true name,’ i, e., the true god.] 

The dead are buried. Eektions are fed on the third, fifth, tenth 
or fifteenth day. 

The Satnamis do not observe any class distinctions amongst them- 
selves and are a very compact foody. 

Gots : Kusaria, Bhatbahari, Banjara, Jarkaria, Aril, 

Ghdmdr {Muelii.) 

The Satnami chamars have no intercourse with those who prepare 
hides or work in leather. As in other parts, carcasses of animals con- 
tribote to the food of the Muchis. 

Worship Dulha Deo once in two or three years with ofierings of 
rice, &c. 

Kabirjpanihis. 

These are followers of Kabir, a disciple of the reformer Ramanand, 
who preached in Northern India in the fifteenth century. The doctrines 
of the Kabirpanthis are similar to those of the Satnamis : like the latter 
they are enjoined to abstain from flesh food and spirituous drink, to 
observe no caste distinctions and not to worship idols. Both forms of 
faith are protests against the idolatry and caste-system of the Hindus 
on the one hand, and the vicious habits of the aborigines on the other. 

, There is, how^ever, one point of essential difference. Satnamism forci- 
bly enjoins belief in one God, whereas Kabirpanthism does not do so. 
Indeed, beyond the guru, and the ordinary village deities like Thakur 
Deo, and the goddess of ssmll-pox, I am not aware if the Kabirpanthis 
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liave any otlier object of worsbip. All tbe Kabirpaiitliis I questioned 
did not certainly declare tlieir belief in one G-od, as tiie Satnainis in- 
variably did. 

Kabirism not withstanding its. anti- Hindu tenets is not .in sncli 
bad repute amongst the Hindus as Satnamisiii is. This is probably due 
to the fact, that the latter is profess sd by chaniars only, whereas the 
former counts amongst its followers many Hind as, not excepting even 
Brahmans and Bajpiits. The Paukas form the greater majoritj-' of the 
Kabirpaiitliis of ■ Chhattisgar 5 I -have not met a single Pauka who is not 
a Kabirpanthi. The Gandas, Telis, Marars, Kiinbis, &c., contribute 
large numbers, the Telis especially. In these cases, those who become 
Kabirpaiitliis are not excommunicated, but continue to live with their 
caste people : for instance, a Teli’s becoming a Kabi]*panthi woulr] not 
interfere with his marrying into a non- Kabirpanthi Teli family. The 
Brahmans and Rajputs, on becoming Kabirpanthis, are renounced by their 
castes. Their number, however, is small and they are amply compen- 
sated by the bestowal on them of all the fat posts of the order. 

Though the Satnamis and the Kabirpantiiis equally profess disre- 
gard for caste distinctions, the latter do not carry their disregaixl into 
practice, or do so to a limited extent. .Though Kabir, the foii.iider of 
the sect, preached the equality of all men and had Muhammadan as well 
as Hindu followers, I have not come across a single Muhammadan mem- 
ber of the order in Chhattisgar ; and it is certain that a chamar will 
not now be admitted. ^ The Kabirpantiiis I lia.ve met, usually observe 
caste restrictions ; a Teli Kabirpanthi, for iast-aiice, would not eat food 
cooked by a Pauka belonging to the same order. 

The ceremony of conversion is very simple, consisting in blowing the 
^mntm into the ear of the convert, and placing a necklace of ivooden 
beads round his neck. 

The constitution of the order is similar to that of the Satnarni sect. 
There is a guru who is venerated, worshipped I should say. The guru 
lives at Kawarda, the capital of a feudatory state of the same name, in 
the north-western portion of Chhattisgar. Like the Satiiami guru he 
occasionally goes out on tour in great pomp, lie has got his deputies 
called Bhandaris and Mohants dispersed all over the country, who make 
converts, collect contribofions, and officiate at social ceremonies. 

The dead are buried. A grave is dug, and the corpse laid in it with 
the head to the north, and a Mohant or, in his absence, some elderly Kabir- 
panthi blows into its ears some sacred names, and pours into its mouth 
some cocoanut oil, after which every member of the party with Ms back 
to the gi’ave, throws a handful of soil into it, then he turns towaixls the 
grave and fills it up. Those who can afford raise a memorial over it, 
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Alt'?! three clriTS the head is sliared eBtirelj bj iieaiy aitcl paiiJ j 
iBofe, i-elations. The kinsfolk ■ assemble^ at ..the' house of .the.,' deceased 
and squatting round a raised da iV (called >sing >sacred songs. 

The Mem Bhcm Bect» 

This sect' is similar to the Kabirpaiithi and Satiiami .sects, in that 
they all abstain from flesh and spirituous drink and disregard caste. 
The Man Bhaiis believe in Yishnu, and the Bliagavadgita is their sacred 
book. They are, in fact, Yaishnavas.' ■' There ave': inordvs' and iiuiis', w 
are vowed to celibacy ; but the larger number are Gtihasthas, house- 
holders. The followers of 'the ■/■sect are' most numerous ' in, Berar. .In 
Chhaitisgar there are not- many, and'those'I met are all.'hoiisehoMers. 
The Kaiias (a weaver caste) appear to have been converted pm masse; 
there are also followers of Man Bhaii amongst the Telis, Kiinbis, Ac. 
I tvas tuld, that their guru lives at some place near Eamtek in the dis- 
trict of Xagpur. The process of conversion is very simple, consisting in 
blowing the mantra into the ear of the person who desires to be initiated. 

In Clihattisgar, Brahmans are respected by the Man Bliius, and I 
did not notice any ill-feeling between the two which is said to exist in 
Berar.* ■ 

’ ' Kitnbi. 

An essentially agricultural class, allied to the next caste the Kur- 
mi. In the last census returns the number of the latter for the dis- 
tricts of Eaipui and Biiaspur is given as 99,620. But the Kunbi is not 
separately mentioned, and must be included in this number. 

A good many of the Kunbis belong to the Man Bhaii sect just de- 
scribed. They worship Vishnu, abstain from flesh food and intoxicating 
liqiioi's, and bury their dead. The others worship Mahadeo, eat goat’s 
flesh and fish, and practise cremation. The two classes can intermarry 
if they belong to the same clan. 

There are two clans, — 1, the Jharhi ; 2, Puroli, the former being, 
as the uame signifies, restricted to the jungles, and the iafter to tlie 
plain country. The division is evidently due to habitat. The two clans 
do not intermarry. 

Those who practise cremation preserve a fetv bones, and, in the 
case of the old and w^ell to do, take them to some sacred place and 
deposit them there. Bones are so deposited in the j\Iahaiiadi at Rajim, 
and in a stream called the htarbada near Chuikhaddn. 

Caste men are fed 10 days after death. 

Kimni, 

Allied to the Kunbi. 

Gots ; Charnaha, Manaha, Bingror, Pataria, 

* U-azettaer of Barar, quoted hy Shorriiig, op. mt. Tol IT, p, l(l■b 
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Tell, . 

,, A large agricultural and trading caste nmnberiiig., at tlae last ceiisiis , 
208,503 in Baipnr,' and 61,324 in Bilaspnr. 

The Telis are divided into five clans, — 

I. Garbaria — those who have came from Garba, Mandla. 

II. Kaiiojia — those who have come from Kaiioj. 

III. Jharia — those who live in the jungles. 

lY.. Ekbanhias. 

V. Halias — Distillers. 

. The Garbarias are divided into . 32 ■ gots ; Boir,. Bagli, Saiiichira, 
Hirwani &c. 

Gots of the Kanojia Telis: Sonsat, Sirsat, Souger, Jomkatar, 

Gots of Jharias : Atbliaia, &c. 

Aliir. 

Also called Bint and Gaira. Kumber at the last Census in Eaipiir 
141,983; in Bilaspnr, 85,546. Shepherds, servants, cultivators. 

Worship Dulha Deo, Biidha Deo, &c. The Ahirs have a gTeat 
festival about Dewali time, when they go about dancing and singing, 
richly bedecked with strings of covjri shells. 

They are divided into three clans based I believe, on habitat : 

I. Jharia-— those who live in the jnngles. 

II. Knsnria. 

III. Kanojia— those who are said to have come frotn Kano jv 

Gots of the Kusni'ias : Amadar, B^liwA, Markam, &c. 

Kaldr, 

The Kaiars are a rather nninerons class, and met with throughont 
Ohhattisgar as distillers, traders and cnltivators. They appear to 
derive their name from *kal’ which is Gondi for liquor, distilling being 
their main oconpation. At the last censns they numbered 20,307, in 
the Raipur district. 

Worslii ]^. — The chief deities are Dalha Deo, Ratma, the latter being 
represented by a flat piece of gold or silver. One informant told me that 
Bhagavan is the only 'pdhJcd god they worship, the otheis being what he 
qaaintly expressed as MtcM. In the southern portion of Ghliattisgar, 
Bahadur Kalaria and her son Sasan Ohabari are Tvorshipped in the Holi 
time. They were evidently very successful distillers, and lived at Sorar 
and Gurur, whei'e the remains of their distilleries are still said to be 
'''preserved.^'.] . ■ ■ 

Suhdivision . — The Ohhattisgari KaUirs are subdivided into two 
■■classes :•.■■■■..'■■■■■.■. 

, ■■■■' ••■Iv^^ ■■■Darsena.^ ■' . 
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II. Gajbhatia (jungly Kalars). 

The Darsena are farther sahdivided into the. Ghliota aiid tlie B'ara 
Darsena, of whom the latter are said to abstain from Hqaors, 

Some of the Kalars belong to the Kabirpantlii sect. 

The dead are bnried with the head to wards the north. 

Gets: Ii^Teora, Hag, Dharna, Sonwaiii, &c. 

■ Mdrdr, ■ , 

Called also Patel and Mali. At the last Census numbered 35,096 
in Raipur, and 24, 541 in Bilaspur. Gardeners and cultivators. 

The head of the Marfe is usnaliy shaven in front in the form of a 
semicircle. The hair is kept long and tied behind in a knot. 

They do not appear to have any special objects of worship except 
their ancestors, to whom they offer horn. 

The Bastaria Marars, who appear to be of Gond origin, and with 
whom the other Marars have no social intercourse, worship the Goiid 
gods, Biidha Deo, and Dulha Deo, 

There is no special ceremony for marriage, beyond that kinsfolk are 
feasted at the time. The bride comes to the house of the bridegroom 
with her relations and stops there for five days. One wife only is 

iish is eaten; but meat and intoxicating liquor are prohibited. 
Some Marars become Kabirpanthis, when they are said to abstain from 
fish also. 

■■ PaiilccL ■ ' . ■ ' ■■ 

With the next named caste namber 35,128 in Raipur. They earn 
their hyelihood as watchmen and weavers, and make but indifferent 

ealtivators. 

They all profess to belong to the Kabirpanthi sect. 

Gcmdd. ■ ■ 

Closely allied to the Paukd, and follow the same professions 

A good many become Kabirpanthi.s. These have no social inter- 
coarse with the Sakat (Sakta) Gaudas, whose chief deity is Dulha Deo. 

tliose who play ou tomtoms 

&o;, (2) Moharia (3) Bastaria. 

Banjdrd. 

An adventurous class of traders. Before the opening up of tho 
rai way, the Banjaras used to carry on a roaring trade. Even now 
nngs of Banjara pack-bullocks are to be met on the hie-liwava 
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a considerable time. ' Tliey are,.lioweTer., now .taking ' to agriculture at 
..places, as tlieir. bereditary occupation does not any longer pay, as it used 
.to' do, a few years ago. 

At tiie last Gensns, tbe Banjaras ■ mimbered ' 8,518 in tbe Baipiir 
district. They worship Banjari, a goddess.represented by a piece of stone 
daubed, "with vermilion during Dewali. Ko priests are recj aired except 
at marriage, when the services of a Brahman are put. into requisition* 
The...Ba.nj,aras,' I am. told, make converts of Gonds and other tribes. 
For some time before, and during tbe HoliTestiral, the Banjara 'women,, 
old and young, in gala dress, go about in batches .from house to house, and 
village to village,, dancing and -singing, expecting, of course, . presents of 
money or grain. 

■ The wmm.en put on a large peculiar, conical bonnet, 'by which. they 
may, be easily recognised. 

The^ B.anjaras, are divided into 18 Gots. of wdiich I' could get names 
for ten only, Bhuktia, IJrtia (Bartia ?), Raima (or Lauria), JliarboM, 
Trie, Kent, Korra, Palthia, ' Mur, Badant. 

Keot or Kewdt, 

Humerous in the plain countiy ; at the last Census their number 
for the districts of Raipur and Bilaspur is given a,s 85,690. Fishermen, 
cultivators. Chief god — Devi 'or Durga (with, four hands). They eat 
pork. 

BJim, 

Allied to Keot, and very likely included in it at the last .Census, as I 
do not find it separately mentioned, 

Mehrd, 

A large class, iiimibe.riiig- 26, 796, in. the Raipur districts at the last 
Census. The Mehras act -as .kotwals (watchmen) ' of 'villa.ges in the 
western portion of .Chliatfcisgar, . They also follo.w agricultural and other 
occupations such as weaving. 

Worship Narayana, and Mahadeo. Some are followers of Manhliaii. 

There is one class of Mehras calling themselves Beta who worship 
Bhagavan or Surajnarayana, and are said to abstain from beef and in- 
toxicating drinks. They have no intercourse with the other Mehra 
who will eat anything they can get hold of, carrion not excepted and 
who are considered very low in the estimation of the Hindus . 

The dead are buried with the head to the north. Some selected spot 
in the honse is consecrated to the dead. Caste people are fed three 
days after death. 

Kdtut . 

-:.A.v small, caste -of weavers. They are mostly followers., of ilaiiMiaii. 
The dead are buried. 
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^ -Koshtd, 

A rat!i.ex’: lai’ge class. Mostly': weavers.' ... At., tlie' last Census tlaey, 
mamberecl 17,433, in the district of Raipur. 

G-ods Dalha Deo, Ratmai (repi*esented by a fiat piece of gold or 
silver, also worshipped hy the Kalars). 

There are two subdivisions (1) Chhattisgari, (2) Mahratti. The 
former must have been long settled in Ohhattisgaiv and the latter must 
he newcomers. The two clans have no social intercourse with each 
other. 

Burial and cremation are both in vogue. 
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AGAR A, ascetics, p. 66. 
Samadhi-stambha, p. 53. 
gold coin of) Saniaja Giihya, p. 54. 

S'ambhal, a fabulous city, p. 70. 
Sambhara Chakra, p. 54. 

Sanads, four, in Persian, pp. 55, 72, 94. 
S'ankaracharya, pp, 55, 89. 

Sanyasi, p. 

Saonras, p. 289. 

Sarada Math, pp. 55, 56. 

Sarasvatl, ascetics, p. 56. 

Sarkar Satgaon, p. 57. 

Satnamis, p. 293. 

Shah Alam T, rupee of, p. 178. 
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p. 173. 

Jannatu-l-bilad, p. 57. 
Jyosi Math, pp. 65, 87. 
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Kalar, p. 297. 

Ranwars, p. 291. 

Rathi, p.2m 
Ranpina, p. 87. 

Keot or Kewat, p. 299. 
Romars, p. 289. 

Roshta, p. 300. 

Ruch Behar, pp. 60, 63. 
Runbi, p. 296. 

Rurnii, p. 296. 


iJ ANT SHAN characters, p. 94, 
Lha-Khang, p. 52. 


IAEA, see Arya Tara. 

Tashi Lama, pp. 57, 58, 99. 

, his seal, p. 95. 

Tell, p. 297. 

Theobald, W., punch-marked coins of 
Hindustan, p. 181. 

Tibetan MSS., p. 50. 

— deities, p. 53. 

style of architecture, p. 50. 

— passport, pj>. 55, 87, 99. 

Tirtha, a monastic title, p, 55. 

Tn gli laq I, gold coin of, p. 178. 

Turner, Captain, pp. 63, 67, 88. 


IfXAHAKALA Bhairava, p.^54. 

Mahant, Fiiran Gir, pp. 50, 66. 

, Dal jit Gir, p. 54. 

, Onirao Gir, p. 55. 

Man Bhuu sect, p. 296. 

Marar, p, 298. 
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pp. 52, 55. 

Mehra, p. 299. 

Muchi, p. 294. 

Muhammad Shah, copper coins of, 
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Mukhtivarkar. p. 54. 
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